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SPIRITUAL HEALING.' 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Last autumn a “‘ Healing Mission ”’ was conducted in one of 
the parishes of Bradford. The sensational reports which 
appeared in the newspapers added to the interest which in 
any case the proceedings would have aroused. Mr Hickson, 
the conductor of the mission, has long been known as a 
faith-healer, and within recent years he has succeeded in 
gaining for his doctrines and methods a large amount of 
official sanction. It is sufficient to refer to the Pastoral Letter 
of the Australian Bishops, which has been signed by all the 
archbishops and bishops of Australia in whose dioceses 
healing missions were held by Mr Hickson. Some English 
bishops are prepared to follow the same course, and it is 
indeed sufficiently obvious that a strong tide is running in 
the religious world in the direction which Mr Hickson indi- 
cates. In these circumstances, therefore, I think it obligatory 
on me to state frankly the view which I myself take, and 
which will determine my official action. 

What is meant by “ Spiritual Healing”? It is indis- 
pensable in any discussion of the subject that this question 
should be clearly answered, for hardly any description is so 
vaguely and variously applied. Some writers gather under 
it every kind of mental or psychic healing. Others hold it to 
a religious connection in which it stands for a phenomenon 
which is nakedly miraculous. Others again give it a religious 
intention, but extend it to cover physical as well as spiritual 
maladies. It means for them a complete salvation in which 
soul and body are included. The physical healing, though 
not miraculous, is thought to be effected by a direct Divine 
action. Some emphasise prayer, and some sacrament, as the 


1 An Address to the Durham Diocesan Conference, 14th March 1925. 
Voi. X XIII.—No. 3. 385 
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instrument through which the Divine Energy is brought into 
play. Some would include all religions as presenting the 
marvel of spiritual healing; and some would limit it to 
Christianity. Among the latter again there is a division of 
opinion, for while some consider “ spiritual healing” to be 
the work of specially endowed individuals, others hold that 
it is a regular and Divinely ordained ministry of the Church. 
It is obvious, then, that we must begin by explaining exactly 
what meaning we propose to attach to the phrase. 

We betake ourselves to the most authoritative source, 
Mr Hickson himself. He has given the frankest disclosure of 
his mind in the volume entitled Heal the Sick which has 
recently issued from the Press, and which contains not only 
an interesting account of his “‘ five-years’ world-wide Healing 
Mission,” but also many valuable testimonies from those who 
witnessed his work. The book opens with the following 
statement :— 


‘ Christian Healing is not a new doctrine ; it is as old 
as Christianity. I have no new theories, and my only 
point of view is that found in the Gospels. 

‘Christian Healing formed an essential part of the 
work and teaching of Jesus Christ and of the ministry 
of the Early Church, and our part is to try to revive this 
ministry which the Church has so long neglected. I use 
the word ‘Church’ in the widest and most catholic 
sense as meaning the blessed company of all faithful 
believers. 

“To understand the full significance of Christian 
Healing we must think spiritually, we must approach the 
subject on the spiritual plane, and we must remember 
that it is healing through the Person and Power of Jesus 
Christ, and Him alone. Can anyone doubt for one 
moment that when Jesus formed His Church He meant it 
to be the medium through which He would continue the 
work and ministry He had begun in the flesh? His 
commission and command was in effect: ‘Carry on My 
work, go and do likewise, feed My sheep, preach the 
Gospel and heal the sick; and, if you are faithful, you 
shall not only do what I have done, but greater works, 
because I go to the Father. I will never leave you or 
forsake you, I shall be with you always.’ 

“The Early Church accepted the.commission and 
obeyed the command, and the healing of the sick formed 
a natural part of her ministry. This healing ministry 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING 387 
continued for some centuries, and only became ex- 
ceptional when the Church became unworthy of it. 
That day was a day of calamity not only to suffering 
humanity but to the Church herself. 

‘Our Lord’s ministry was for the full and complete 
redemption of man’s whole nature—body, soul, and 
spirit—and every means He employed must have been 
necessary, and who amongst us can claim to have 
improved upon His methods ? To question the wisdom 
of the revival of this healing ministry on apostolic lines, 
is to question the wisdom of Him Who commanded His 
Church to heal the sick. It is not our opinion for which 
the Lord asks, it is our faith and obedience. 

“The day is drawing near when the Book will be 
opened and the question asked, ‘ Why did ye not bring 
the sick and suffering to Me?’ . . 

“* Christian Healing is a transference of life from God 
to man, and is God’s response to man’s faith in His 
Almighty Power. .. . 

** In penitence and faith the Church must go back to 
the beginning and take up her commission afresh and do 
as the Lord commanded : ‘ Preach the Gospel and heal 
the sick.’ ”’} 


I think this extract gives a fair version of Mr Hickson’s 
theory. By “ Spiritual Healing ” it is evident that he means 
such supernatural or miraculous cures of physical ills as the 
New Testament ascribes to Christ and His Apostles. That, 
therefore, is the meaning which in this address I shall myself 
attach to the phrase. 

Now it will be noticed that in the passage which I have 
quoted Mr Hickson makes five assumptions : 

1. That the Ministry of Jesus recorded in.the Gospels 
is the norm or standard of Christian Ministry. 

2. That Christ’s Commission to the Church included the 
supernatural or miraculous healing of the sick. 

3. That the history of the Church discloses an early and 
guilty repudiation of a Divinely-imposed obligation. 

4. That Christian or Spiritual Healing is effected by the 
direct supernatural or miraculous action of God, and as such 
is distinguishable from other healing. 

5. That the Church’s immediate duty is the revival of 
the long-disused Ministry of Healing. 

Of these five assumptions the first is at best a half-truth, 


1 Vide Heal the Sick, pp. 2-4. 
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the second and third are false, the fourth is an opinion which 
is incapable of proof and certainly does not follow necessarily 
or naturally from the facts, and the fifth is obviously un- 
tenable. It is worth while to examine them more closely. 


1. That the Ministry of Jesus recorded in the Gospels 
is the norm or standard of Christian Ministry. 


This is a half-truth. The Christian minister must 
certainly find in the Lord Jesus not only the embodiment 
of personal virtue, the Perfect Man, but also the illustration 
of pastoral ministry, the “chief Shepherd.” He must 
regard himself as commissioned to carry on the work of Him 
Who was sent into the world ‘‘ to save men from their sins,” 
to ‘“* destroy the works of the devil,”’ to ‘‘ declare the Father,” 
and to establish on earth “‘ the kingdom of Heaven.” All 
these descriptions of the Redeemer’s Ministry have their 
application to the Ministry of the Church. This is one half 
of the truth. But the other half is not less important. The 
Person and Ministry of Jesus were unique, and the circum- 
stances in which, and the methods by which, that Person was 
‘** manifested ’’ and that ministry fulfilled in Palestine nine- 
teen centuries ago cannot be reproduced. A literal ‘‘ Imitatio 
Christi,” such as St Francis imagined in the thirteenth 
century, may possess a high symbolic significance and great 
spiritual value, but practically it was, and must always be, 
an empty dream. When, therefore, we are asked to recognise 
in Mr Hickson’s healing missions a modern transcript of the 
Ministry of Jesus as described by the Evangelists, we must 
point out that the implied claim is altogether inadmissible. 
The circumstances of time and place which determined the 
actual form of the Ministry of Jesus cannot be renewed. 
To plead the Miracles of Healing ascribed to Jesus in the 
Gospels as a reason for believing that similar miracles 
accompany the ministry of Mr Hickson is to ignore the 
very supposition on which alone the Gospel narratives are 
credible. Some words of Mr Illingworth will, perhaps, make 
my meaning clear. 


‘Why do not miracles happen now? If the power 
of Christ on earth is as real now as in the first century, 
why should it not be accompanied by similar results ? 
Does not the absence of miracle now, from the only 
Christian life that we can really test, go far to disprove 
its presence in the past ? Now this question, though it 
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is often asked, and constitutes a real difficulty to many 
minds, tacitly assumes that in accepting the miracles 
of Christ, we accept the position that Christianity was 
meant to be a miraculous religion. Whereas the pre- 
cise converse is the case. We regard the miracles of 
Christ as unique manifestations of His unique person- 
ality ; things which indeed we could not have foreseen, 
but which we recognise, when once recorded, as eminently 
congruous with His life and work. He claimed to be 
superhuman, and the claim required substantiation to 
gain a hearing. Attention had to be arrested; expecta- 
tion had to be aroused; the advent of a new era had to 
be emphasised ; and that in an age and among a people 
that was ready to accept miracles, and therefore to whom 
miracles were a natural—not to say inevitable—mode 
of address. Authority, absolute, unqualified, para- 
mount authority, is the essential characteristic of the 
life of Christ; and that authority must needs be ex- 
hibited in order to be received. It is difficult even to 
conceive how otherwise a beginning could have been 
made. ... There is no sign . . . of any intention to 
introduce a reign of miracle, bringing. intellectual con- 
fusion into the world. On the contrary, the fact that 
Christ manifestly could, yet habitually would not over- 
rule it, gives additional emphasis to the reign of law— 
an emphasis which the whole tenour of His teaching 
serves further to enforce. For the burden of that 
teaching is that the course of nature is the Will of God, 
and that faith should recognise that will everywhere ; 
in the clothing of the lilies, the feeding of the ravens, 
the fall of a sparrow, the sunshine and the rain; not 
less than in the sicknesses that punish, or the catastrophes 
that execute swift judgment upon sin. Christian life 
accordingly consists in accepting the order of events, 
not in the spirit of fatalism, but in the spirit of faith ; 
not expecting to be exempt from what is common to 
man, but, patiently enduring to the end, ‘as seeing Him 
that is invisible.’ This recognition of spiritual signi- 
ficance, where the bodily eye sees none, is the very 
essence of the Christian probation, the characteristic 
distinction of the Christian life. It is that walking by 
faith and not by sight, that belief of those who have not 
,seen, upon which the Gospels and Epistles alike lay all 
their stress. And to make this possible, miracles, in 
the ordinary sense, must cease. . . . 
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‘“‘The cessation of miracles was as needful as their 
occurrence; and we no longer meet with them in 
ordinary life.” 1 


Mr Illingworth was content to take the Gospels as they 
stand, and to interpret them without the aids of modern 
critical learning. That position would hardly be possible 
for us. But, without entering here on the discussion of 
** Miracles,” and accepting for the nonce the traditional 
interpretation of the documents, the argument disclosed in 
the passage I have quoted holds good against Mr Hickson’s 
assumption, that the miraculous aspects of the Ministry of 
Jesus ought to be reprodueed in the Ministry of the Church. 


2. That Christ’s Commission to the Church included the 
Healing of the Sick. 


The words ‘‘ Heal the Sick,’ which Mr Hickson has 
adopted as the title of his book, and which he habitually uses 
as if they formed part of the Church’s Commission, are taken 
from St Matthew’s version of the “‘ charge ’’ which Jesus gave 
to the Twelve Apostles when He sent them forth on a mission 
through Palestine.2 If you will read them in their context, 
you will see that it was a temporary mission limited ‘‘ To the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and has no reference to 
the duty of the Church. The Church’s Commission was 
given, and could only be given, after the Resurrection, and 
it did not include the command to “ Heal the sick.” None 
of the forms in which the Commission is stated includes 
physical healing. Even the often quoted prophecy in the 
appendix to St Mark’s Gospel is no evidence to the contrary. 
It is true that no less a man than the late Dr John Words- 
worth, Bishop of Salisbury, assured the authorities of the 
Eastern Churches that “‘ the Church of England enjoins upon 
its bishops in particular to ‘heal the sick,’” but his desire 
to persuade them that there was in the matter of healing a 
nearer agreement between his Church and theirs than actually 
exists blinded him to the absurdity of the sense he was im- 
posing on the language of the Ordinal. The exhortation to 
the bishop at his consecration runs thus : 


‘“*Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf: 
feed them, devour them not. Hold up the weak, heal 
the sick, bind up the broken-hearted, bring again the out- 
casts, seek the lost.” 


1 Vide Divine Immanence, p. 118 f. 2 St Matthew x. 
p 
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This language is obviously metaphorical. It cannot bear 
a literal interpretation. It does not appear that the Apostolic 
Church itself supposed that the healing of the sick formed 
part of its Commission. We possess in the Pastoral Epistles 
what might fairly be called an authoritative Directory for 
Christian Ministers. Its author has been generally believed 
to be St Paul. There, if anywhere, we should expect to find 
some account of “‘ Spiritual Healing,” if, indeed, ‘* Spiritual 
Healing ” formed an integral part of the Church’s Commission. 
In point of fact, there is not only no suggestion of any such 
duty, but there is much that seems to imply its non-existence. 
The witness of the Pastoral Epistles accords entirely with the 
general tenour of the Apostolic writings. We are so often 
warned against building too much on the argument from 
silence that we are perhaps disposed to forget that it may 
carry a weight that is hardly, if at all, less than decisive. The 
** Fruits of the Spirit,”” which St Paul bade his converts value 
and desire, do not include immunity from illness, and though 
he himself appears to have been a notable “ faith-healer,”’ 
and pointed to the fact as authenticating his apostleship, he 
never connected the ordinary ministry of the Church with 
extraordinary powers. Among the Gifts of.the Spirit, which 
he enumerates in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
“Gift of Healing” is included, but that was clearly an 
individual endowment like the other gifts with which it is 
associated—miracle-working, prophecy, discernings of spirits, 
divers kinds of tongues, the interpretation of tongues. These 
were no part of the normal equipment of Christian ministers, 
but were distributed among Christians as such according to 
the Divine Will. The often quoted passage from St James’s 
Epistle, which directs the sick Christian to seek the prayers 
and anointing of “‘ the elders of the Church,” remains the sole 
foundation on which a healing commission to the Church can 
be maintained, and that will be found on examination to be 
altogether insufficient. For, first, St James makes no allusion 
to any ordinance of Christ, which he would have done natur- 
ally, if not necessarily, had any such ordinance been known to 
him: and, next, his words seem to imply rather the sanction- 
ing of a current practice, than the formal introduction of 
a regular ministry. The visiting of the sick man by the 
local presbyters, and the anointing with oil, were familiar pro- 
cedures among the Jews, and were naturally carried over from 
the synagogue to the church. Indeed, there is reason for 
thinking that in the Apostolic age they were limited to the 
sphere of Jewish Christianity. It involves an anachronism 
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to clothe the “‘ presbyters ” with sacerdotal authority, and 
to find in their action the administration of two sacraments— 
Extreme Unction and Penance. It is interesting to notice 
that our own Bede, writing in the early years of the eighth 
century, understands by the “ presbyters”’ not ordained 
priests, but seniors, to whom, rather than to younger men, the 
sick man might with advantage disclose the cause of his 
sickness. The Tridentine interpretation was unheard of for 
the first seven centuries of the Christian era. 


































3. That the History of the Church discloses an early and 
guilty Repudiation of a Divinely-imposed Obligation. 


There was no Divinely-imposed obligation, though un- 
questionably there was a good deal of “faith healing” in 
the Early Church. Is Mr Hickson right in thinking that 
after some centuries the “‘ faith healing” ceased? He holds 
that ‘‘ at least up to the seventh century Christ’s original 
command to heal the sick was accepted in its literal significa- 
tion, 'and carried out in its literal sense,” and then there 
was a change.!_ His explanation of the sinister fact is thus 
given : 


“The Early Church, full of faith, exercised the 
Ministry of Healing; but increasing worldliness under- 
mined the faith of clergy and people; diminishing faith 
spelt increasing powerlessness. Then to save their 
faces the clergy began to teach, unofficially, that God 
did not will to heal always. Gradually the weakened 
Church adopted this theory until it became embodied 
in such services as the Visitation of the Sick, where 
we are openly taught, ‘Whatever your sickness, know 
ye that it is God’s visitation.’ Here is clear evidence 
of lack of faith leading to perverted teaching.” 2 


Mr Hickson’s rotion of “ perverted teaching” invites 
examination, and perhaps examination might transfer the 
description from the Visitation Service in the Prayer Book 
to the volume from which we have been quoting. He is on 
dangerous ground when he objects to conditioning prayers 
for physical healing by a reference to the Will of God.? His 
conception of “faith ”’ hardly rises to the Christian level, 
and his notion of prayer seems to be frankly pagan. But 
here I must limit myself to pointing out that his reading of 


1 Vide p. 259. 2 Vide p. 222. 3 Vide p. 261. 
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Christian history is quite mistaken. There has been no 
such change as he imagines. “ Spiritual healing” did not 
cease in the seventh or any other century. It continued 
throughout the Middle Ages, and still continues, though on 
a vastly reduced scale, in the modern Church. He has been 
led astray, partly, by the traditional Protestant disbelief 
in ecclesiastical miracles; and, partly, by Father Puller’s 
learned account of the process by which the primitive Unction 
for bodily healing became transformed into the Roman 
‘** Extreme Unction ”’ for spiritual aid. 


4. That Christian or Spiritual Healing is effected by the direct 
Supernatural or Miraculous Action of God, and as such 
is distinguishable from other Healing. 


Mr Hickson’s claim is a large one. On his view the 
range of his healing power is co-extensive with that of Jesus 
as described by the Evangelists. All varieties of disease 
yield to his touch, for it is the Power of the Incarnate which 
is wielded by his hands. He, too, can exorcise the demons, 
and they confess his authority. I cannot find that he claims 
to have actually raised the dead, but his ability to do so is 
clearly implicit in his general position, and other exponents 
of “spiritual healing”? do not scruple to affirm that the 
dead are raised.’ It will be said that these immense pre- 
tensions admit of subjection to an obvious and conclusive 
test. The appeal lies to experience. Is he as good as his 
word? Do the facts bear out the theory? Mr Hickson’s 
book is filled with testimonies to his cures, but he himself 
allows that these fall short of what might fairly be required. 
In the absence of scientific diagnosis before the Mission, and 
examination afterwards, they cannot be decisive; and the 
records were confessedly compiled in circumstances which, 
however unavoidable, do certainly detract from their value. 


** As to the reports of physical healing, I do not put 
them forth with the idea that they are of much scientific 
value, for naturally the medical world will ask, ‘ Where 
are the medical certificates of diagnosis and cure?’ I 
can only reply that I have none and am not likely to 
have them, for I have learned that it is not reasonable 
to expect the medical profession to prove our case for 
us. I can only say, here are testimonies—for what they 
are worth—from people of more than average intelligence 


1 Vide Miracles of Healing, vol. iv., No. 12, p. 258, December 1924. 
Vor. X XITI.—No. 3. 13* 
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who speak of what they know from being present at 
the Missions, and from many who have experienced 
healing for themselves.” 1 


In this connection it is important to remember that two 
independent Committees, of which the one published its 
Report in 1914, and the other in 1924, agreed in the con- 
clusion that no cures were effected by “ spiritual healing ” 
which could not be effected by psychotherapy. The more 
recent of these—the Committee appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the request of the Lambeth Conference, and 
presided over by the Bishop of Oxford—was strongly, and 
I think excessively, sympathetic with the claim of the 
spiritual healers, and its verdict is the more impressive on 
that account. 


“‘ Our Committee has so far found no evidence of any 
cases of healing which cannot be paralleled by similar 
cures wrought by psychotherapy without religion, and 
by instances of spontaneous healing which often occur 
even in the gravest cases in ordinary medical practice.” 


‘“‘ It is necessary to remember,” writes the Rev. Harold 
Anson, himself an advocate of “‘ Spiritual Healing,” though 
hardly of Mr Hickson’s version of it, 


‘“‘that when these cases [of alleged cure] are enquired 
into, with every desire to be sympathetic, it generally 
turns out that, as at Lourdes and other places, much 
less than 5 per cent. who came expecting healing are 
healed, and that many of these are people who are 
cured in exactly the same way by Coué, or by any other 
psychotherapist, without any profession of religion.” 2 


The science of Psychology, armed with the new method of 
psycho-analysis, is throwing a flood of light on that obscure 
region in which the psychic operates upon the physical. 
Re-reading the history of the past in the light of present 
knowledge, much that was once roughly disallowed as the 
product of craft out of superstition is now recognised as 
probably true; and many perplexing events, which once 
puzzled the historical student, can now take their place in an 
intelligible record. ‘‘ We seem,’ says Dr Dresser, “‘ to be 
returning to a period when one can believe anything once 


1 Vide Heal the Sick, p. 235. 
2 Vide Spiritual Healing, p. 182. 
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classified as superstitious.” 1 In this situation there is 
certainly much danger. Superstition and credulity are the 
monopoly of no age, and assuredly are not absent from our 
own, but their expressions are protean, and it is easy for one 
age to misunderstand another. The miraculous narratives 
of the Middle Ages, which moved the scorn of our fathers, are 
regarded by us as precious stores of psychological material. 
Their authors, we see, were describing in good faith facts which 
they witnessed and inevitably misunderstood. We have 
found, or think that we have found, the explanation which 
they could not perceive. This does not mean that Science 
accepts the miraculous. The miracles of the past in securing 
recognition as facts cease to be miracles, and the concordat 
between Religion and Science, which is so eagerly proclaimed, 


is found to be more apparent than real. Human nature, we 


see, contains within itself curative resources, which can be 
brought into play by what, for lack of a better term, we call 
“* suggestion,” or “‘ autosuggestion.”’ The faith which effects 
the marvellous healings of ecclesiastical record, and creates 
a nimbus of miracle about Saints and Shrines, need not be 
distinguished from suggestibility. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to set limits to the power of- suggestion. The 
common distinction between ‘“ organic” and “ functional ” 
diseases is not really tenable. Science is on the march : it is 
in process of bringing the psychical also within its control : 
there, too, its assumptions are valid, and the Reign of Law, 
which the physical universe discloses to the student, is found 
to extend also to the psychical world. The psychothera- 
peutist can effect all that the spiritual healer effects, and there 
is nothing in the methods of the latter which involves any 
procedure unknown to the former. Religious acts take their 
place in the healing process as potent instruments of sugges- 
tion. ‘‘ Spiritual healing ’’ means no more, and no less, than 
mental healing. 


“In all ages,” says Baudouin, “ unofficial healers 
have obtained remarkable results in cases where orthodox 
medical skill has failed. This gives cause for thought. 
How do those healers effect their cures? They do not 
directly apply suggestion as ordinarily understood ; 
but they are backed by a great reputation due to chance 
or to legend; people believe in them; and they make 
use of fantastic methods whose strangeness and 
illogicality arouse a sense of the marvellous, producing 


1 Vide Spiritual Health and Healing, p. 309. 
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in the patient an emotional state which facilitates the 
working of autosuggestion. In these conditions faith 
cures,”’ 1 


We have, then, alternative explanations of the cures which 
are effected by “ faith-healers’’ and psychotherapeutists. 
The one holds them to be miraculous: the other regards them 
as natural. I suggest to you that the last is not only the 
truest view, but that which best accords with the require- 
ments of religion. Faith-healing is common to all religions. 
Mr Hickson speaks of “‘ Christian healing,” and connects his 
ministry directly with the Christian religion, but there is 
really nothing distinctively Christian about it, except of 
course the phrases and actions employed. The ancient world 
was familiar enough with faith-healing. Lourdes is but the 
modern equivalent of Epidaurus. Modern India is a land 
of miracles. The tombs of the Hindu ascetics, like those 
of the medizval saints, are scenes of faith-healing. How 
little connection with Christianity these phenomena really 
have may be seen from the fact, to which Mr Hickson himself 
bears repeated testimony, that in his missions in India, 
China, and Africa, more and more amazing cures were effected 
among pagans than among Christians. This shows that the 
spiritual preparation and right disposition, on which he insists 
as indispensable conditions of “ spiritual healing,” had really 
nothing to do with the matter. The faith which prevailed 
was a cruder sentiment, inherent in human nature itself, 
and then most potent when human nature is least sophisti- 
cated by civilisation. The late Dr Rivers concludes his 
remarkable Fitzpatrick Lectures, published posthumously last 
year in the volume Medicine, Magic, and Religion, by suggest- 
ing that the earliest methods of cure and the latest are 
tending to coincide : 


‘““One of the most striking results of the modern 
developments of our knowledge concerning the influence 
of mental factors in disease is that they are bringing 
back medicine in some measure to that co-operation 
with religion which existed in the early stages of human 
progress.”’ ? 


Moreover, it is important to remember that faith-healing 
appears to have no relation to morality. Neither in the 
healer nor in the healed does there exist any such connection 


1 Vide Suggestion and Autosuggestion, by Charles Baudouin, London, 
1920, p. 90. 2 Page 144. 
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between Divine action and personal goodness as the theory 
of Christian healing would seem to require. The tradition 
of Christendom does indeed associate miracle-working with 
exceptional sanctity, and in the Roman Church the working 
of miracles is an essential part of the case for Canonisation. 
None the less, as Dr Percy Gardner reminds us, 


‘* we have to face the fact that those who work cures 
in this manner, though usually men of some distinction, 
are by no means always noted for high moral or spiritual 
qualities.”’ 1 


It has often been noted that, of all English Sovereigns, 
the one who was most conspicuous as a “ spiritual healer ” 
was Charles IT.,2 who might, perhaps, not unfairly be regarded 
as morally one of the worst. It is, I think, very difficult to 
believe that special interventions of Divine Power should 
thus be dissociated from congruous moral conditions. Nor 
may we forget that the greater displays of healing miracles 
have been commonly connected with pious frauds and 
doctrinal errors. When St Augustine describes * with pious 
exultation the miracles effected to his personal knowledge 
by the newly discovered relics of St Stephen, we cannot but 
remind ourselves that those relics were certainly spurious, and 
that their alleged discovery could only have been delusion 
or pious fraud. The famous miracles at Lourdes are directly 
connected with the doctrine, a false doctrine, as all Protestants 
maintain, of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. That false doctrine was defined by Pius IX. in 1854, 
and, in 1858, the Blessed Virgin is said to have appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous with the astonishing announcement 
“*T am the Immaculate Conception.” Since that time there 
has been a vast stream of pilgrims to Lourdes on the faith 
of the peasant girl’s vision. It would not be excessive to 
say that the grave perversion of Christianity known as 
Mariolatry has been riveted on the Roman Catholic Church 
by the faith-healings at Lourdes, which are naturally re- 
garded by Roman Catholics as adding a solemn authentica- 
tion of the new doctrine from God Himself. Can we really 


1 Vide Historic View of New Testament, p. 143. 

2 Lord Macaulay says that Charles II. “‘ touched” as many as 100,000 
persons in the course of his reign. 

3 Vide De Civitate Dei, bk. xxii. c. 8. 

4 The opening of St Stephen’s grave in 415 “created an enormous 
sensation throughout the whole of Christendom.” Vide Duchesne, Early 
History of the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 10. 
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believe that the Almighty would emerge from the mysterious 
seclusion in which He veils His Providence, in order to work 
marvels which could not but have the effect of making it 
more than ever difficult for His creatures to escape the toils 
of falsehood? Bishop Westcott’s argument that there must 
be ‘“‘a moral correspondence between the miracles and the 
Being to whose action they are assigned ”’ surely extends to 
the inevitable consequences of the alleged miracle, as well 
as to its immediate purpose. 

On the view that “ spiritual healing ” is neither more nor 
less than mental healing, and as such exhibits the working of 
some obscure law of human nature which operates over the 
whole area of human life, such considerations are irrelevant ; 
but on the view that these phenomena are special and super- 
natural interventions of Divine Power, and must therefore 
bear a solemn religious character, they are formidable indeed. 
Of all such miraculous procedures Christianity may say, 
** Non tali auxilio nec istis defensoribus.” 


5. That the Church's immediate Duty is the Revival of the 
long-disused Ministry of Healing. 


Within the Anglican Church this assumption underlies 
the demand that Prayer Book revision shall include an office 
for the anointing of the sick. The ‘‘ Green Book,”’ modestly 
offered to the Church of England by the English Church Union, 
provides such an office. There is, indeed, some uncertainty 
as to what precisely is to be understood by “‘ the long-disused 
Ministry of Healing.” Father Puller earnestly contends for 
the practice of the first seven centuries. The Roman theory 
and practice of ‘Extreme Unction”’ naturally commend 
themselves to the ‘‘ Western”’ Anglo-Catholics. 


“Tt can clearly be seen that the authority of the 
Church in the provinces of Canterbury and York must 
give clear direction on the subject of charismatic healing : 
while the support given to the charismatic side of healing 
will open to Catholics the opportunity of reviving those 
“ sacramentals ” used by our forefathers for the allevia- 
tion of our suffering brothers of the world.” ? 


Here it will suffice to point out that, if such a revival of long- 
abandoned practices were made, the former effects could not 
follow unless at the same time there could be revived in the 


1 Vide Church Times, 17th October 1924. 
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minds of the people the beliefs and assumptions which once 
gave to those practices their meaning and potency. The 
crude demonology, the childish literalism, the abject fear, 
the preposterous science, the debased sacramentalism, scarcely 
superior to the fetish-worship of Africa—these lie behind the 
exorcisms, unctions, and benedictions of the Church in the 
early centuries and in the Middle Ages. 

Unless these can be recreated in the popular mind, the 
religious practices with which they are historically associated 
would have no proper significance. 

I have dealt mainly with the claim that a power of 
physical healing has been bestowed on the Church with the 
Divine command to use it. With Mr Hickson’s exercise of 
the faith-healer’s gift, which he appears to possess, I am not 
concerned. If he is wise, he will exercise it with caution, 
remembering that he may too easily do grave, even irreparable, 
injury to those who seek his aid, and that in linking his healing 
essays with spiritual claims he is taking a heavy responsi- 
bility. But all that is his concern. When, however, not 
content with determining his own action, he calls upon the 
Church “to revive this part of her ministry (i.e. physical 
healing), which (he alleges) has been ‘lying in abeyance so 
long,’ ”’ the case is different. Those who bear the office which 
I am charged with can hardly keep silence. They owe it to 
the Church to declare their deliberate judgment. 

The Christian Ministry is not charged, and cannot wisely 
concern itself, with the healing of disease. That is the in- 
communicable task of the physician. Does it follow that 
there is no sphere for the co-operation of the doctor and the 
clergyman in the ministry of healing? None know better 
than the doctors that there are limits which their skill cannot 
overpass. The troubled conscience may have its influence, 
indirect, even unsuspected, but none the less potent, upon the 
patient’s power to benefit from their efforts. And the sphere 
of conscience is pre-eminently the sphere within which the 
clergyman’s duty is unquestionable. Shakespeare in Mac- 
beth seems to have had in his thought the impotence of 
medical science. He describes the cure of incurable disease 
by the King’s touch : 


‘* How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows ; but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers.” 
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Then he pictures a doctor confessing his powerlessness to 
respond to the pathetic appeal : 


“* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? ” 


The medical science of the sixteenth century was helpless 
before the problem thus pathetically stated. We are in 
happier case. At least the modern physician can discern 
the nature of the psychic trouble which arrests and defeats 
physical treatment, and it may well happen that his know- 
ledge may lead him to desire the clergyman’s distinctive 
service. 

Mr Hickson, in his enthusiasm for “ Spiritual Healing,” 
is led to use language which implies that the cessation of a 
healing ministry in the Church has been calamitous to 
mankind. Moved by a generous sympathy with human ills, 
and startled by the pageant of physical misery unfolding 
itsclf in the afflicted crowds which come to his Missions 
for relief, he imagines that modern Christendom is worse 
placed than ancient Palestine in the matter of healing 
facilities. He denounces the Church even fiercely for leaving 
unused a healing gift which might purge the world of its 
pain. It was, he says, “a day of calamity for suffering 
humanity ’’ when the Church abandoned the ministry of 
healing. But he is mistaken. No contrast between the 
present and the past is more extreme than that which leaps 
to the eyes when the medical resources of our time are 
compared with those existing in all former ages. I need not 
elaborate a statement which none will challenge. The 
remarkable decline in the death-rate is the achievement of 
Science applied intelligently to life, not the triumph of a 
wonder-working Church. When miracles of healing were 
most numerous, public health was least satisfactory. It 
is, however, important to remember that the wonderful 
advance of medical and surgical science, which is the glory 
of modern Christendom, has been conditioned throughout 
by its hardly-won independence of theological pre-supposi- 
tions and ecclesiastical control. Surely the Healing Ministry 
of Christ is to be traced, not in the sporadic prodigies of 
faith-healing, which at best gave results few and uncertain 
—even at Lourdes the cures are less than 5 per cent.— 
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but in the majestic and unfaltering movement of Medical 
Science out of its confusing associations with magic and 
rudimentary religion into its present altitude, when it 
challenges with waxing confidence every malady which 
afflicts mankind, and brings its comfort on the wings of 
Christian charity to the poorest and most necessitous of the 
sick. It cannot be the duty of the Church deliberately to 
return to the beliefs and methods of a primitive and super- 
stitious past. Rather should the disciples of the Truth 
Incarnate follow the evident leading of the Spirit of Truth, 
support the patient labours of scientific men, welcome and 
apply the knowledge which they gain, and thus, in humble 
obedience to the Creator’s Laws, rescue Humanity, so far 
as may be possible, from the physical distresses which 
shadow its earthly lot. 

HERBERT DUNELM. 
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WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.P., 


Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford ; Hon. 
Consulting Psychologist and Lecturer on Medical Psychology, Bethlem 
Royal Hospital, London. 


THE modern psychotherapeutic doctrine of suggestion was a 
direct development from the rather extreme views of Christian 
Scientists of thirty or forty years ago. So-called faith cures 
were produced by Mrs Eddy and her followers, supported by 
the enthusiasm they had for this line of thought, and many 
medical and other psychologists who investigated the matter 
came to the conclusion that, for the most part, the cures could 
be explained in terms of suggestion. It therefore behoves us 
to understand as clearly as possible what is meant by sugges- 
tion and the theory and practice of suggestion treatment, 
and the bearing it has upon faith and other forms of religious 
experience. Suggestion may be defined as the acceptance of 
an idea by the mind, especially by the so-called subconscious 
mind, independently of adequate logical grounds for such 
acceptance. It is an instance of ideomotor action. The idea 
is placed before the mind, or rather aroused vividly in the 
mind, when the mind is in a state where opposing and con- 
flicting ideas have no chance of making themselves felt ; 
whereupon this imp!anted or elicited idea tends to realise 
itself. It takes a certain time in doing so, known as the 
‘latent period.” In a simple case of suggestion, then, the 
mind of the individual is in a passive state, free from con- 
tradictory or conflicting ideas, receptive, ready to allow the 
suggested idea or ideas to be aroused in full force. The idea 
has a tendency to pass over into action, to bring about its 
own realisation, in so far as it is not interfered with by con- 
flicting ideas. Favouring factors in suggestion are a state of 


1 An introduction to this Article is appearing in Psyche, April 1925. 
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general passivity, muscular as well as sensory, combined with 
concentration upon some neutral idea. We find in psycho- 
therapeutic practice, when we wish to produce benefit by 
suggestion, that our best results are obtained if we get the 
patient into a passive state, when the muscles are relaxed—a 
state not so much of attention as what is called by Baudouin 
contention—a state of concentration without effort. We 
eliminate effort by requesting the patient to relax his muscles, 
and we encourage concentration by giving him something to 
concentrate upon. The mind, although passive, is not in a 
state of distraction. It is narrowed down upon some very 
general idea, preferably upon the idea of sleep, and if in that 
state an idea is aroused in the mind, an idea of some change in 
the patient’s bodily and mental condition, that idea tends to 
realise itself to its utmost possible extent. A convenient 
time for giving suggestion is before rest at night. At that 
time the patient has relinquished all his interests in matters 
of the day, he is more able to get really peaceful and relaxed, 
and the background of his mind, the so-called subconscious 
mind, is more accessible to outside influences. In referring 
to the subconscious in this way, one seems to be speaking 
rather metaphorically, as if the subconscious were a sort of 
occult force. It is not exactly that, but rather a class 
concept, including mental tendencies which are not clearly 
present in consciousness. Indeed it is those tendencies not 
clearly present in consciousness that are most important in 
suggestion treatment, because those which are clearly con- 
scious have appropriate ideas linking them up with other 
conscious tendencies. The mind, so far as it is conscious, is 
alert, and acts therefore according to more or less rational 
motives. Suggestion to the conscious mind has usually little 
effect ; it is transitory if it takes effect at all. Persuasion, 
which uses rational arguments, is the more appropriate and 
effective influence in this sphere. Suggestion is a kind of 
affirmation ; it is rightly addressed to the subconscious, to the 
fundamental tendencies of the mind that are not directly 
represented in consciousness, 

The question then arises, What is the relation between 
suggestion, as we have thus explained it, and faith? The 
following example may throw some preliminary light upon 
this problem. A year or two ago I was treating a boy of 
thirteen for some disturbing nervous symptom which inter- 
fered with his life at school, and which he was most anxious 
to get rid of, by means of suggestion (after a preliminary 
analysis of the conditions in which the illness began). The 
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first two or three hours of suggestion treatment, during each 
of which he lay passive on a couch, receiving suggestions from 
me every five minutes or so, seemed to produce very little 
if any effect till about the fourth treatment, when he 
suddenly burst into tears, and said in a voice charged with 
emotion, ‘‘ Now I really do believe that it is going to be all 
right ; I feel absolutely certain about it.” From that moment 
his symptom (enuresis) disappeared, and he became per- 
manently well. In this case we have an interesting illustra- 
tion of a transition from suggestion to a state of faith. In 
suggestion the mind is passively stimulated to produce an 
idea, and then this idea in its turn realises itself, because it has 
no competitors ; it works automatically, by its own momentum 
as it were. In faith, on the other hand, one finds a state of 
mind which is essentially active; as William James said, 
there is a will to believe ; it is a definite assertion or affirmation 
of an active mind. The whole mind is active, and the ex- 
perience is accompanied by an emotion which is something 
of the nature of volition, a determination to give oneself up 
completely to the idea for some reason or other. It may be 
just in order to get rid of a symptom, or for the sake of higher 
development of the mind—a belief in the possibility of such 
higher development. 

Intermediate between suggestion and faith is auto- 
suggestion, where the individual gives suggestions to himself. 
In auto-suggestion he is passive, he thinks of sleep, he gets 
for a moment or two into a comatose state, almost free from 
all activity and yet in a state of concentration, and then, in 
some wonderful way, he is able to present to himself the idea, 
or bring up before himself the idea, of what he wants, the 
change he wishes to bring about in his mind or body. He, as 
we say, affirms this idea to himself, that, e.g., at night he will 
sleep well, and wake up feeling much better and free from the 
stammer, or nervousness, or difficulty of concentration, or 
whatever it may be, that he will be able to concentrate well, 
to remember well, to ieel cheerful and happy ; and experience 
shows us that results definitely follow. By perseverance in 
the use of this method, the patient can often transform his 
whole outlook upon life. I look upon auto-suggestion as a 
bad term. It is really something more akin to faith than to 
suggestion. It is the cultivation of the special active attitude 
of mind, an assertion of health and of faith in its possibility— 
a particular kind of healthy-mindedness. If you treat your- 
self by auto-suggestion, you get benefit so far as you can make 
it depend upon the extent to which you can really believe and 
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affirm to yourself the gospel of health, that health is more 
real than disease ; that so far as the will of God goes, He 
wills health rather than disease. With such a crude belief 
results actually do follow. 

In dealing with these problems, which are of course really 
extremely difficult, it is necessary to take facts first and look 
for theories afterwards. We can say as a fact that suggestion 
produces results, that auto-suggestion produces still more 
permanent results, and that if genuine faith is aroused, the 
most astounding results of a permanent nature may be pro- 
duced. In this sequence, looked at psychologically, we see 
that the transition is from passivity to activity, that faith as 
such is a form of volition, and that auto-suggestion as such is 
not in conflict with volition, as M. Coué and his followers have 
wrongly contended; it is simply a completion of volition. 
The so-called law of reversed effort, which Coué and his 
followers have made famous, may be expressed in this form : 
“When the will and the imagination are in conflict, the 
imagination always wins.” The conclusion would seem to 
be that imagination is stronger than will; but in the French 
the word vouloir, though sometimes meaning will, often means 
wish, and so far as one can make out in Coué’s own brief 
writings, he is thinking really of wish rather than of will. If 
there is a wish on the one hand and imagination on the other, 
the imagination result is more likely to occur than the wish 
result ; indeed the situation is one of frustrated will. The 
process of wishing is on the road towards volition or will, but 
it has not yet reached the full stage of volition. In that 
transition from wishing to willing, to volition, the imagina- 
tion, lighted up and intensified by fear or some other dis- 
turbing emotion, slips in as it were, gets the lead, and prevents 
the wish becoming the will. Imagination then wins because 
the will has not been completed. On the other hand, that 
which has been called auto-suggestion, and which I think is 
a definite attitude of mind akin to faith, is a process of com- 
plete volition, turning mere wish into will by adequate control 
of the imagination. This will become clear if we take an 
example. A patient suffering from a fear of open spaces, 
called technically agoraphobia, may be unable to walk a 
hundred yards down a wide street by himself or to cross it. 
As soon as he attempts to start on his journey his heart 
. he becomes breathless, tends to hug the wall, 

ecomes less and less able to move, is glued to the spot, and 
has to give up and return home. Such a patient may be 
encouraged by all his relatives to pull himself together and 
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to make a real effort, and may be told that if he makes an 
adequate effort he will succeed in getting over this difficulty. 
But he finds, on the contrary, that the greater the effort the 
worse the situation is; the harder he tries the less he succeeds. 
This seems to be a situation akin to that summed up in Coué’s 
law of reversed effort: on the one side, the will to walk alone ; 
on the other side, the imagination, the fear, that he will not 
succeed; and in this conflict imagination wins. But, on 
looking more closely into the situation, one realises that there 
is no complete volition here. The patient is ill, his mental 
processes do not enable him to will completely in this par- 
ticular situation. Why, is a matter to be discovered in other 
ways, through deep analysis—deep analysis will show why he 
is unable to will to cross the street. In his attempt to will to 
walk along, or to cross the street, the feeling of effort becomes 
more vivid and more intense, but it remains a mere wish or 
suggestion. Opposed to this effortful wish to cross the street, 
one finds the idea or suggestion of failure accompanied by the 
fear of failure. In this conflict, the suggestion of failure 
accompanied by the emotion of fear obviously will win, as 
against the suggestion, unaccompanied by any strong emotion, 
that he will cross the street. This so-called law of reversed 
effort is thus merely a simple illustration of conflict between 
one suggestion and another, or between one “ imagination ” 
and another. If this is so, what do we mean by will? We 
mean a wish or desire, accompanied by the judgment, affirma- 
tion, or belief, that we shall fulfil the desire from our own 
resources so far as in us lies, that we shall realise the desire 
because we desire it. In cases like that of agoraphobia ! the 
object of the psychotherapist is to train the patient’s will, so 
that one disagrees with Coué, and, instead of saying that a re- 
education of the will is useless, one rather points out that the 
patient has not achieved complete volition in this situation, 
and that he has to learn to will, after first discovering the 
cause of his incomplete volition by self-analysis or (much more 
effectively) by deep analysis carried out by the physician. 
In these cases mere suggestion as a passive thing is extremely 
ineffective. One may produce temporary alleviation by calm- 
ing the patient’s mind, and discouraging spasmodic effort and 
diminishing the tendency to intensify the symptoms by effort, 
but the patient quickly falls back to the original state because 
the cause is still there. The truth is, he has no faith in that 
particular treatment, nor in his power to cross the street, and 


1 So far as the agoraphobia is a manifestation of “‘ anxiety-neurosis ” 
it is physically caused, and is to be treated by advice on sex-hygiene. 
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there is reason for this lack of faith. In some cases one finds 
deep down in the mind a fear of fainting ; he has fainted on 
some previous occasion, and so he has lost confidence in him- 
self; he feels he will be right away from all aid, so the mere 
sight of an open space arouses this subconscious idea, his 
heart beats rapidly, and the initial stages of a fainting attack 
set in with this feeling of anxiety, a feeling that he is “* glued 
to the spot.” 

If, then, suggestion and faith are distinct, in what way can 
we indicate their relationship more clearly than we have 
already done? From the theoretical point of view, I think 
we can say that suggestion is ultimately always dependent 
upon some form or other of faith, and not conversely. The 
patient may not be conscious of faith, he may respond to 
suggestion, and suggestion may be given in a mechanical way. 
He may have no conscious faith in the method, but he finds 
that the method benefits him. If one analyses him, however, 
one discovers that in his subconscious mind there is faith. 
The relationship between suggestion and such a general (often 
subconscious) background of faith is similar to that between 
the empirical investigation of nature by scientists, and the 
general metaphysical principle of the uniformity of nature, 
within the domain of knowledge. A scientist would not be 
able to make a single step forward in his investigations or 
theories about the universe unless he had that belief in the 
uniformity of nature—that A remains A unless and until it is 
altered by some other factor; that if A becomes B there is some 
reason for it in the intrusion of further factors. Unless he 
holds this metaphysical belief in the uniformity of nature, he 
is unable to form hypotheses, and by their means advance 
in scientific knowledge. His individual generalisation from 
facts of experience are based upon this belief. Similarly an 
individual benefits by suggestion treatment along special lines 
because of his more general belief or faith in the universe. 
The individual may not consciously hold such a faith, but 
somewhere in his mind there is that faith, the belief in a 
friendliness somewhere, and if he is completely lacking in it, 
then he will be completely inaccessible to therapeutic sugges- 
tion. Actually, in the case of everyone, there is the tendency, 
the readiness to believe in friendliness outside—based upon 
early childhood experiences and inherited tendencies. This 
again brings us back from the point of view of suggestion and 
faith to the more fundamental problem of “‘ deep ”’ analysis. 

Some psycho-analysts consider that the facts of sugges- 
tion, of faith-healing, etc., are explicable in terms of early 
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experiences within the bosom of the family, in terms of the 
(Edipus complex and psychological reactions thereto. The 
theory is a very complicated one and cannot be dealt with in 
detail here.1 One may, however, consider it in its most formal 
aspect, and point out that the whole question of faith in terms 
of infantile experience is based upon an original postulate. 
It is not necessarily based upon facts at all; facts may later 
on be discovered to support the special details of the theory ; 
but the general theory has its real basis elsewhere—in the 
postulate that whatever is in the mind can be explained in 
terms of previous experience. It is the postulate of deter- 
minism. Some psychologists may think that determinism 
is on the road to being proved through the further develop- 
ment of psychology. That of course is reasoning in a circle, 
because what we do in psychology is to look for causes of the 
various effects that we see, on the basis of the postulate of 
determinism. In philosophy there is the fundamental 
principle of sufficient reason (Leibnitz), the principle that 
there is always a sufficient reason why anything should happen 
rather than not happen. Determinism looks for the sufficient 
reason in any particular case always in what has already 
occurred. We therefore know beforehand, however rapidly 
deep analysis may develop—and it is developing rapidly 
every year now—we know beforehand that it will seem to 
restrict ever more and more the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will. The further psychology advances, the less will the idea 
of freedom, or of spontaneity of the mind, be apparent. But 
the very fact that we can predict this shows that it is not 
the result of psychological advance. Psychology cannot either 
prove or disprove determinism. 

More cautious psychologists adopt the doctrine of self- 
determinism. They must adopt some form of determinism if 
they are to be psychologists at all, in order to link up and 
co-ordinate mental events within a wider system. But they 
take as their system not the antecedent processes of the mind 
only, but the entire mind right up to the present moment. 
The test of a determinist doctrine is the power of prediction, 
and, in the case of mental process, prediction is impossible 
unless we know every moment of the person’s life right up to 
the moment when the action which we are supposed to be 
predicting occurs. The act is then completely determined 
because it is determined by his entire self. This is a doctrine 
of self-determinism rather than determinism, because it is 


1 See especially S. Freud, Totem and Tabu, Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego, and Das Ich und das Es. 
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determinism within a self which is growing, and which acts as 
a whole. What we mean by freedom is the power of the mind 
of the individual acting as a whole. A person is free and is 
acting freely when he is most himself in carrying out an 
action. The kind of action that to us seems impulsive action, 
where we feel out of ourselves, out of our mind, and we wonder 
later on however we could have done such a thing, such action 
is not free. So far as conduct is the outcome of the whole 
mind working in its unity, so far it is self-determined, and free 
in the only sense in which we can understand freedom. 

Although one may seem to have deviated along another 
line of thought, and to have left the question of faith, it is of 
significance for the problem of faith, because faith is such an 
affirmation of the entire mind. Someone has defined faith 
as a readiness to trust and to follow the noblest hypothesis ; 
it is an act of self-assertion, one decides to be on the side of 
the angels, takes one’s side in the battle of existence; for 
battle it is. Ideally at least it should represent an attitude 
of the entire mind, but it may often be not so complete. It 
may often be rather a momentary mood, and so far as it 
is that, it may be followed by a relapse. Here the vexed 
question of spiritual healing arises. The process of spiritual 
healing is a process of arousing faith, the faith state, and that 
faith state may have different degrees of rationality, which is 
the same thing as saying it may extend over a smaller or 
larger area of the self, and if it is limited to a small part of 
the self, it may mislead the individual instead of helping him. 
One reason why many of us are very doubtful of the wisdom 
of spiritual healing services is that, for many who attend such 
services, it is an appeal to superficial emotion and to primitive 
credulity. There is the tendency to intensify that hysterical 
condition of mind from which many of the patients are already 
suffering. In some cases there may be a disappearance of 
hysterical symptoms and apparent cure, but only at the 
expense of replacement by another symptom, viz. reliance 
upon a quasi-miraculous possibility, the expectation of 
getting something for nothing, as it were, of getting direct 
gifts without full appreciation of corresponding demands upon 
personality. Mass suggestion may produce startling results 
of a temporary and superficial kind, but individual treatment 
is more likely to produce deep and lasting benefit. 

The whole question of spiritual healing is one of extreme 
difficulty, and awaits further medical and psychological 
investigation. But among its more obvious dangers we 
cannot overlook the dangers of intensifying the hysterical 
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or the infantile attitude towards life that many neurotic 
patients have, and the danger of disappointment and of a 
set-back to their faith in the case of those who receive no 
benefit.+ 

We now come to a consideration of what is probably the 
most important form of religious experience, viz. mystical 
experience, to which all other religious feelings seem to lead 
up. The mystical experience is an experience of apparently 
direct union with the Divine. It is a form of meditation 
which leads the soul up to divinity. In this mental state the 
person loses the feeling of individuality, and seems to pass 
beyond the limitations of space and time. When he en- 
deavours to describe his experience he can only express it in 
negatives. He can say what the experience is not, but he is 
quite unable to say what itis. Perhaps the greatest authority 
on mysticism is Saint Theresa, and her own experience and 
general theory are summed up in that important book The 
Interior Castle, in which she describes various stages of union 
with the Divine. In almost every form of religion in the 
world we find similar experiences described, although there 
are individual differences. Leaving aside these differences, 
we find yuite enough identity to convince us that, just as 
religious feeling itself is a special mental attitude towards life 
and a sort of knowledge of reality, so here in mysticism we 
have its central core, the most characteristic way in which our 
religious knowledge comes to us. If only it were universal, 
there would be no further trouble about the matter. Un- 
fortunately, so many people protest that they are unable to 
verify the occurrence of mystical experience in themselves ; 
this is a serious difficulty in the way of its significance or 
validity, though not destroying its interest for psychology. 

Before considering this matter further it would be well to 
mention certain types of experience that are analogous to the 
mystical experience, but that otherwise are not regarded as of 
special religious value or importance. In the first place, there 
is the peculiar feeling of joy, exultation, or rapture that may 
accompany certain sensory experiences. Certain bars of 
music and phrases of poetry seem to have a quite irrational 
appeal that cannot be explained in terms of the actual 
associations of the sounds or meaning of the words, but 
apparently touch some hidden chord in the mind and thereby 
stir the soul deeply. Muscular and kinesthetic sensations 


1 For a remarkably lucid and philosophical discussion of this problem, 
see Spiritual Healing, by Harold Anson, University of London Press, Ltd., 
1923. 
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sometimes arouse a similar feeling. Well-ordered muscular 
activity may often induce a feeling of unity with nature. 
On a beautiful spring morning, when away from one’s fellow- 
men in the fields, one may be suddenly overtaken with a 
feeling of the direct continuity of one’s own life with the life 
of nature. One looks with different eyes upon the scenery 
and welcomes it as a part of oneself, or rather as something 
infinitely greater than oneself in which one is merged. 
This feeling may be intensified in special circumstances, as, 
e.g., when riding, in which no doubt sympathy with the horse 
as well as the muscular exercise play their part. We might 
perhaps explain these, often extremely pleasant, experiences 
as a sort of reversion to an earlier and more primitive form 
of consciousness, when we were less aware of our own indi- 
viduality and its problems ; when we were more in touch with 
the animals and plants around us, and felt our kinship with 
them more vividly. Since it is not an experience constantly 
present, when it does come it comes with a special vividness, 
as intensified pleasure, which is not surprising ; it is normal 
and healthy, not pathological. Communion is in general a 
healthy form of experience. It is the feeling of isolation from 
nature, animate and inanimate, which is.the terrible thing, 
and which we find in such pronounced form among some of 
our mentally deranged patients. 

Secondly, there are the mental states sometimes pro- 
duced by anesthetics—the so-called “‘ anesthetic revelation.” 
Under the influence of alcohol, ether, chloroform, and espe- 
cially of nitrous oxide gas, many people get extraordinary 
feelings of deepened insight into the meaning of things. They 
may come out of the anesthetic with the conviction that they 
have solved the riddle of the universe, and suffer great dis- 
appointment because all they can find in their minds at the 
moment of awakening are some doggerel rhymes that have 
no significance whatever. Then again, a similar mystical 
experience can come over one in conditions of self-hypnosis. 
If one lies passive on a couch with the eyes closed and all 
voluntary muscles relaxed, and breathes slowly and deeply 
in order to increase that relaxation, one may feel oneself 
slipping away from the world of clear consciousness, losing 
the feeling of orientation and of sensitivity in the limbs. The 
body seems to be floating in the air, and later on one may feel 
that one does not possess a body at all. In this state one 
seems to become depersonalised, as it were, absorbed into 
the “ all,” into the soul of the universe. One attains to what 
has been called cosmic consciousness, 
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Now, can we find any identical factor in these various 
experiences ? In all except those accompanying muscular 
exercise, viz. the anesthetic revelation, auto- and hetero- 
hypnosis, etc., one characteristic seems to be the abolition of 
the motor tendency. In a normal man who goes about his 
affairs with eyes wide open and mind alert, there is a definite 
adjustment of muscular activity to the needs of the situation. 
His muscles are tense and always ready to come into action, 
and his experience is essentially sensori-motor. It is probably 
this motor aspect of experience that intensifies the feeling 
of personality, and if it is brought into abeyance with 
anesthetics or special artificial modes of relaxation, the 
sense of personality disappears with it. The individual is 
less conscious of the dividing lines between himself and the 
rest of the universe. 

It is clear that in mystical experiences proper we ought 
to allow for the possible admixture of such experiences as 
these and discount them ; although it is more than doubtful 
whether we can say that all religious mystic experience should 
be explained in terms of such cruder experiences. Some 
scientists would tend to criticise all these experiences as 
abnormal, because they involve a disturbance of the sensori- 
motor attitude towards life. But this would be to make a 
very great assumption, an assumption analogous to the one 
we have already discussed in connection with determinism. 
Such scientists map out a general system of explanation, and 
everything they find in that system they call scientific. 
Everything not explained in terms of that system they 
attempt to explain as pathological, and in calling it patho- 
logical they deny the validity or importance of it. 

An alternative explanation would be the following : it is 
very obvious that experience, as we know it, occurs and comes 
to us under the forms of space and time, because we are 
embodied minds, because we are limited, finite parts of the 
universe, and yet we have in us powers that can in some way 
lift us beyond these limits. It seems quite clear that one 
such power is that of thought; another is the direct insight 
of esthetic appreciation; and religious experience in its 
mystical form may prove the greatest power of all in this 
direction. When, in the mystical experience, we have the 
feeling of timelessness, it is quite conceivable that we are 
passing beyond the limits of time, and proving, to ourselves 
at any rate, that time is appearance and not reality, and that 
immortality is not something we have to wait for at the end 
of this life, but something we can and do achieve in varying 
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degrees while still living this life. That has been the view 
of leading philosophers throughout the ages. We find 
Aristotle urging his readers éf’ocov évdéyerar adBavarilew, as 
far as possible to be immortal even in this life, by partaking of 
creative reason (vovs zountiKos). 

Thus we come to the tremendous metaphysical problem 
of the reality of time, which is, perhaps, the greatest meta- 
physical problem of the present day, and especially important 
to our point of view of personality. So long as we consider 
time as one of the conditions of individual experience, we are 
tied down to a certain theory of personality, which may easily 
be the wrong one. All psychological theories of personality, 
of course, are of this nature, and, to a great extent, they are 
for that reason rather depressing, because they emphasise 
the limits that we are all aware of. But in emphasising these 
limits they tend to make them much more complete and 
ultimate than they really are for us. Again, if we take 
biological modes of thought in considering psychological 
problems, we are impressed by rates of rhythm of physio- 
logical processes. Generally, as physiological psychologists 
we may be impressed by experiments which show that estima- 
tion of time is most accurate with a certain rhythm and less 
accurate with shorter or longer rhythms; or again, that 
experience of succession has a lower limit of causation. In 
the background there may be the unspoken but fallacious 
assumption that the experience of succession is the same as, 
or at least runs parallel with, a succession of experiences ; 
and again, the further assumption that a succession of ex- 
periences runs parallel with a .succession of physiological 
changes somewhere or other in the organism. It is easy to 
show by metaphysical argument that the conception of time 
as something ultimately real leads us to definite antinomies 
or contradictions from which we cannot escape, unless we 
agree to regard time as appearance and not reality. But we 
still find it extremely difficult to understand most aspects of 
experience unless we do regard time as real. If we consider 
experience in detail, we see how much time contributes 
to the quality of that experience. So impressed was 
Bergson by this fact, that he has taken time as the very stuff 
of which reality is made. He speaks of durée réelle as some- 
thing which is ultimate, although he regards the time of 
mathematical physics and the other physical sciences as 
spatialised time. Of course many of the goods and pleasures 
of life seem to be bound up with the time function. Time is 
essential, even to such a good as the ethical good, the good 
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will. A good action is one which is definitely and deliberately 
intended and carried out, and can only be carried out in the 
course of time. If one imagines time transcended, it is 
difficult to imagine any strictly moral action or indeed any 
action at all. It is difficult to attribute the characteristic: 
of morality, which is one of our three general goods, to a time- 
less experience. In transcending time, one seems to transcend 
morality as such. In esthetic experience timelessness seems 
to be more possible. When we enjoy a picture, for the time 
being we feel ourselves out of time; its artistic meaning is 
timeless. But then when we turn to music, another form of 
art, time appears to be of its essence, though even here we 
should not be too certain of this. We know there is an 
ancedote about Mozart, who in speaking of one of his com- 
positions explains how he first had it in his head before he 
wrote it down. He heard all the notes together—zusammen. 
That was a wonderful experience, and he never had another 
like it in his ordinary musical experience. In music there is 
a degree of transcendence of time: chords occur one after 
another, yet they have to combine in some way to give a 
feeling of harmony and melody, and one is conscious of what 
has gone before and what is about to come. One sees more 
meaning in the production the second time than the first, 
because one knows what is coming, so that one might say, 
with regard to music, that although the possibility of musical 
experience, and of the training of the ear, is bound up with 
the conditions of temporal sequence, yet the ultimate out- 
come when the trained ear appreciates the true inward mean- 
ing of music is something that is already on the way towards 
transcendence of time. As regards truth, it is quite clear that 
time is transcended—once true always true. Although the 
proving to a class that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles takes time, and individual boys take 
varying lengths of time in gaining an adequate insight into 
that geometrical truth, once they have acquired the truth 
the insight is beyond time. Moreover, it was true before they 
began to consider it, and it will remain true after they have 
ceased to think of it. Truth, as truth, is certainly beyond 
time. 

Finally, as regards religious experience, one feels that it is 
essential to this experience, if to any, that it should be beyond 
time. Although it may be conditioned by time, in that one 
gains a deeper and deeper insight into its truths through an 
experience that comes to one in the course of days, yet the 
experience itself takes us out of time and enables us to attain 
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to a mystic attitude towards the universe beyond any 
opportunism that acceptance of the reality of time can give. 
If we assume that time is completely real for us, that we are 
bound down in a time process, and that we do not transcend 
it at all, then our ultimate outlook upon reality is very 
depressing and unmeaning. Despite temporary improve- 
ments in the conditions of human life and the advance of 
physical science, this earth will eventually become uninhabit- 
able, degeneration will come sooner or later to the race, to the 
physical side of things, so that in terms of matter and material 
change and temporal process there seems little room for 
ultimate hope. The life of the human race would really be 
‘“‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” But all the meaning we find in life is on the way 
towards a transcending of time. When we look towards a 
future life, we look not so much towards a life at some future 
time that some enthusiasts would like to prove and even 
describe for us, but to a life eternal, in which we pass beyond 
the conditions of the merely material, which of course is the 
temporal and spatial. We mean by matter something such 
that two portions of it cannot be in the same place at the same 
time—that is probably the best definition-of matter which we 
can give. We can only think of matter in terms of space and 
time. 

It is very significant that these various experiences that 
appear to transcend time, and also perhaps space, accompanied 
by disorientation in space and time, bring with them a 
diminution of feeling of individuality, so that at the end it 
looks as if we shall have to dismiss individuality with other 
aspects of existence as appearance and not reality. It is 
very doubtful whether we shall be able to preserve indi- 
viduality as an ultimate value in the scheme of things ; it is. 
a stepping-stone no doubt, and as far as we can see of existence 
in this life, there is a parallel process of individuation and inter- 
relation going on, so that really great individuals, great 
personalities, are those who have individualised their lives so 
that they are in closer communion with their fellows rather 
than in isolation from them. In a way this is an absorption. 
The great statesman, the great man of action, the great 
scientist, is the person who is able to suppress his mere 
individuality in order that he may get a wider personality of 
the group or nation to which he belongs. The great states- 
man speaks for an entire nation, because he is able to under- 
stand the various needs of the individuals in it. He does not 
lose his personality thereby, he does nat. efface it, he makes 
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it all the more real. On the other hand, the self-centred 
paranoiac who has to be shut up in an asylum is convinced 
of his own greatness, believes himself to be a reincarnation 
of Napoleon or of the Messiah, or even God Himself, and, 
corresponding to his intense feeling of individuality and 
difference from others, we find a depressing bankruptcy in 
his mental make-up. The great scientist is he who keeps 
clear of fanaticism and crankiness by continuous moral effort, 
by effacing his own peculiarities, wishes, desires, and interests 
in the matter, in order to get as unbiased a view as possible of 
the facts. He has the greater task of effacing not only the 
individuality of nationality, but of humanity itself, and yet 
in that process we cannot say that he is losing personality in 
the true sense of the word. Personality, then, ought to be 
distinguished from individuality. Individuality is a mere 
difference from others. Personality is a process of develop- 
ment, in which we have parallel processes of individuation 
and assimilation. The man of personality gives out to the 
world around him and also absorbs it in himself, identifying 
himself as far as possible with others and sympathising with 
their aims. Yet, in the end, even personality must go, 
because in the universe there is no room for merely separate 
persons. Ultimately there can only be one complete person, 
he who is completely self-sufficing, and he can only be com- 
pletely self-sufficing if he has complete knowledge and power 
over his environment, and therefore he must extend through- 
out that environment, and must be the totality of Reality 
itself. The only complete person is the Absolute or God, 
and progress towards personality in individuals seems to be 
intellectual, along the path of reason. One can see it as a 
union, ever closed and deeper, with the spirit of the universe, 
an identification to a greater and greater extent with all that 
is highest in the universe, and that is the intellectual counter- 
part of what we mean by the mystical experience. 

One might perhars do more justice to this problem of the 
mystical by admitting that there is a lower and a higher form 
of mysticism. The lower form is on the plane of immediate 
feeling, unmediated by thought. Such is the experience of 
the athlete, the drug-addict, the devotee of self-hypnosis, the 
primitive artist in man. Here is an experience of direct union 
on a lower plane of feeling. Then thought discriminates, 
distinguishes subject from object, objects from one another, 
holds the mind apart from its object, and yet, in that process, 
links it up more and more closely with its object until, when 
its work is done as far as it can be done, again there arises a 
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communion, a feeling that the subject-object relationship is 
being transcended, and this is the true, the highest mystical 
experience. It will include various types of experience. We 
will not identify it with religious mystical experience because 
we have already marked and separated that off from our 
other general attitudes towards the totality of things—the 
intellectual, the zsthetic, and the moral attitudes, and in 
each of these attitudes we find the higher form of mysticism. 
There remains the mysticism which may truly be called 
religious. But even that does not completely satisfy us, since 
we are left with four distinct things which we feel must in 
some way be unified. Actually, of course, they are unified in 
an all-inclusive experience, which is the real higher mystical 
experience, the mediation by thought of all the other attitudes, 
including the religious, so that just as the race began life in a 
primitive religious way, likewise at the end, after science and 
philosophy have done all that they can, the fundamental 
attitude is once more a religious attitude. An individual who 
is unable to get that attitude at all is to that extent incom- 
plete. We sometimes find that such an individual is mentally 
sick, suffering from repressions which cut him off from it. 
With the removal of these repressions by analysis, the 
experience may become once more possible to him. 

It is only fair to mention here that one school of thought 
explains all these mystical experiences in terms of what is 
called Narcissism. In such experience there is a turning 
inwards of the mind upon itself, a drawing in of libido, a 
concentration of libido upon the self. An increase of 
Narcissism under certain conditions may bring with it a feel- 
ing of intense pleasure and liberation, transcending time and 
space, although it is really a set-back, a regression, to an 
infantility of an extreme type. 

W. BROWN. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN THE NARRATIVES 
OF THE PASSION. 


THE EDITOR. 


I. 


BEHIND or within the four Gospels, both severally and 
collectively, there lies, in varying degrees of explicitness, the 
mystic vision which gave ‘“‘ demonstration and power” to 
primitive Christianity—the vision of the spiritual Christ 
whose death-crowned sojourn on the earth had opened a 
way of salvation to all mankind. In the Synoptics the vision 
moves to and fro between the background and the foreground, 
mostly occupying the former, but asserting itself strongly 
on occasion, as in the stories of the Baptism, the Temptation, 
the Transfiguration, and the Last Supper. John keeps it 
steadily to the front and is consciously industrious to give it 
prominence. But whether in the foreground or in the back- 
ground it dominates the entire presentation and is the 
intended key to every incident recorded. 

It is only as seen in this context that the figure of the 
historical Jesus, whether in Mark the earliest or in John the 
latest, retains the significance the evangelists intend it to 
convey. Whatever he may have been in reality, to them 
he was more than a figure purely historical. His teachings, 
as the tradition has preserved them, are, essentially, the 
teachings of one who has come, not to instruct merely or to 
improve, but to save, and to save from conditions which, 
without his intervention, were regarded as desperate. In like 
manner his miracles, which crowd the earlier portions of 
Mark, and are integrally present in the other Gospels as in 
his, are the acts of a Saviour whose office it is to deliver the 
faithful from demonic influence, from catastrophe, from 
destruction, from death; they are not presented as displays 
418 
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of superhuman power in general; they are proofs that the 
Christ can really save, and save from precisely those evils 
which all men desire to escape. Nor is it otherwise with 
‘belief’ and “ unbelief”—the one richly blessed, the other 
sternly banned in all the Gospels. These terms are not to 
be understood as referring to spiritual truth in general, but 
always as “‘ belief’? or “ unbelief” in the saving power of 
the Christ ; insomuch that one might be a believer in “‘ the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man” and yet, 
from this point of view, an unbeliever, to be denied by the 
Son of Man before his Father in heaven (Matt. x. 38). 

To this vision of the glorified and saving Christ, explicit 
when occasion demands explicitness and implicit elsewhere, 
the Gospels owe their distinctive characteristics as documents 
of religion. Deprived of it they lose the driving power with 
which they were originally charged ; their unities break up, 
and Christianity has to subsist, as best it can, on such edifying 
morsels as criticism can save from the ruins and the mind of 
the twentieth century assimilate. It is true that even when 
the vision that inspired the Gospels and gave them unity has 
been lost, the colours of it still remain upon the page ina 
kind of afterglow or autumn glory. But the colours only. 
The life has gone. 

To study the Gospels apart from their spiritual context 
in the doctrine of salvation, or as though they were intended 
to make men Christians by presenting a model of human 
excellence and wisdom in the person of the historical Jesus, 
is to study them out of their original focus. However effective 
such a mode of presentation may be to our own age (and 
perhaps we exaggerate its effectiveness) we may well doubt 
whether it would have yielded a single convert to Christianity 
in the Greco-Roman world of the first century, or met in 
the slightest degree the hunger for salvation and immortality 
then prevailing. At all events it was not the method used 
by Paul, the great founder of churches, “the Christian 
missionary. without a New Testament,” the preacher of 
‘* God’s wisdom in a mystery ”’ (1 Cor. ii. 7), who “‘ though he 
had known Christ after the flesh yet now knew him so no 
more” (2 Cor. v. 16). Throughout the whole period in 
which Christianity was striking its roots as a universal 
religion, and the tradition forming which the Gospels have 
preserved, the testimony of eye- and ear-witnesses was 
strictly subordinate to the supreme witness of the Spirit, 
and was insignificant without it; the saving Christ, alive in 
the believer’s heart, was his own witness-in-chief and the 
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interpreter of whatever acts and sayings were attributed 
to the historical Jesus. That figure, as “* reconstructed ” by 
the criticism of documents or by empirical evidence of any 
kind, has, no doubt, a surpassing interest of its own; but 
to make the fortunes of Christianity depend on its discovery 
or on its recovery, as the fashion now increasingly is, flatly 
reverses the order in which the primitive age approached 
the realities of the faith. 

What judgment the first century, if it could speak, would 
pass on the twentieth, for thus reversing the order of spiritual 
apprehension, is not difficult to imagine. The fourth evan- 
gelist, who explicitly states in his prologue the true order as 
then conceived, would assuredly condemn that method as 
fatal to Christianity. In nothing reported by him, or by 
his predecessors, does the point lie in the reported fact per 
se. It lies everywhere in the fact as related to its spiritual 
background. Save in the light that comes from heaven the 
Christ is invisible, and the eye of sense, which is the eye of 
history, will look for him in vain in the person of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. His own family and his neighbours 
knew him in that character; knew him well; but as the 
saving Christ they knew him not, and, in consequence, he 
could do no “ mighty work ” among them (Mark vi. 8). On 
the same terms—if we are to follow the parable — “ the 
historical Jesus ” can do no mighty work among ourselves. 

The statement is frequently made that the vision of Christ 
the Saviour had its origin in the historical Jesus and can only 
be accounted for as the direct result of personal contact with 
him. If that be so, it follows, of course, that the likeliest 
means to the revival of the spiritual vision in our own day lies 
in restoring the figure of the historical Jesus, as far as possible, 
to its original vividness. I am far from saying there is no 
truth at all in this view. At the same time it is clearly not 
the whole truth. We have to remember that the mystic 
element of Christianity, which gave it driving power and 
raised it into a universal religion, was least active in quarters 
that were close to the historical Jesus and most active else- 
where. Among his own kindred and people in Galilee it seems 
to have struck no root, and was certainly far weaker among 
his personal followers in Jerusalem (including his brother 
James) than in the distant gentile communities, founded by 
missionaries who had never known him in the flesh, such as 
those at Ephesus and Corinth. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we are jumping to conclusions not warranted by history 
when we establish a direct relation between knowledge of 
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the historical Jesus and faith in the saving Christ, or suppose 
that where the first exists the second must necessarily 
follow. If that were so, Christianity would have won its 
greatest triumphs on Jewish soil. We need to be constantly 
reminding ourselves that none of our Gospels was written 
at the time when Christianity made its first, and astonishingly 
successful, onslaught on the heathen world. 

It is obvious that the criticism of the Gospels will arrive 
at very different results according as its labours are directed 
to one of two objects—that of recovering Christianity as the 
evangelists present it, or that of getting behind their 
presentation to some purer version which they have ob- 
scured. In the literature of the subject it is not always 
clear which object the critic has in view. Sometimes he 
appears to be pursuing the one, sometimes the other, and 
sometimes both together, with an effect that leaves the 
reader in doubt concerning the issue to which he is being 
carried. Most assuredly the two methods should not be 
confused. 

It is the object of the present article to study the 
distinction between them with reference to the culminating 
episode in the gospel narrative. 


II. 


If we imagine an individual endowed with a perfect clair- 
voyance of the future course of his life, knowing all that is 
to happen to him in advance of the occurrence and knowing 
it in detail—such a being, it is clear, would have no history 
in any intelligible sense of the word. One might even say 
that he would have no character, at least none that we could 
understand or appreciate. For the essence of character 
as we understand it, or are capable of understanding it, 
consists precisely in those qualities which an individual 
displays in adjusting himself to situations of which he has 
no prevision. If that condition be removed, every human 
quality that we admire or despise loses its significance. Our 
courage or our cowardice, for example, in meeting a sudden 
attack by footpads on a dark night, are meaningless if we 
think of ourselves as knowing in advance not only that the 
attack would take place at such a time and with such and such 
assailants, but also the exact form of our own behaviour, 
whether in standing up to the danger or running away from 
it. Indeed, we could hardly speak of it as a danger at all, 
the term not being applicable when the element of the 
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unexpected is wholly absent. What, for example, would 
the suddenness signify if the exact moment were foreseen ? 
The darkness of the night also would be a detail without 
interest, since, obviously, it would make no difference to 
a being who clearly foresaw what was about to happen— 
darkness and light, one might say, being both alike to him. 
To exhibit him as the hero of a tragedy or a romance, or 
to make him the subject of a biography, would therefore 
be impossible. The victor who knows in advance that he 
will conquer, the vanquished who knows in advance that 
he will lose, the lover who knows in advance the precise 
issue of his suit are uninteresting figures from the human 
point of view. We admire the victor as facing the possi- 
bility of defeat; we pity the vanquished as hoping for 
victory; we sympathise with the lover as not knowing 
the fortunes of his love. Credit any one of them with a 
perfect clairvoyance, and the whole presentation, so far as 
the -human interest of it is concerned, falls flat. A clair- 
voyant hero is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. So long 
as we could manage to forget his clairvoyance the story 
would retain its interest, but the moment we remembered 
that he was fully informed in advance of every turn in his 
fortunes, the link between him and us would be broken, his 
heroic qualities would drop from him, he would pass beyond 
the range of our psychology and, perhaps, even baffle our 
metaphysics. 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the modern 
writer of a “‘ Life of Jesus” or of a “ Life of Christ ”—for 
the two things are not the same—is that the Gospels, which 
supply the data for the story, credit Jesus with foreknowledge, 
even to details, of his impending fate. If this feature is 
retained by the modern writer, the “ Life” cannot be 
presented in terms that are psychologically significant ; 
just as it would have been impossible for Shakespeare to 
write Hamlet on the assumption that Hamlet, when he 
encountered his father’s ghost in the first act, was fully aware 
of the catastrophe in the fifth, and of all the events that 
led up to it. If, on the other hand, we ignore the fore- 
knowledge attributed to Jesus, or dismiss it as unauthentic, 
we shall find that we have changed the perspective in which 
the evangelists view him, and our “ reconstruction ”’ will be 
achieved in defiance of their “‘ construction.” A middle course 
is no doubt possible, by forgetting, at convenient moments, 
that Jesus knew what was coming next, and remembering 
it only when apologetic interests become insistent ; but this 
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method of alternately remembering and forgetting is one 
which no biographer with a conscience would permit himself 
to adopt. 

That the Gospels themselves are not consistent in the 
matter is, of course, obvious. In all that concerns the 
Passion—the spearhead of the story which all have to tell— 
they represent Jesus as foreknowing the future, but seldom 
in regard to anything else. The unbelief he encountered in 
his own country, for example, which inhibited his power 
to do mighty works, evidently took him by surprise, for he 
is said to have “‘ marvelled ”’ at it (Mark vi. 6). 

In a scientific biographer these shiftings of the perspective 
would be inexcusable. But the Gospels are not biographies. 
They were not intended, by their authors or by the traditions 
they represent, to satisfy biographical curiosity about 
Jesus of Nazareth. Primarily and essentially, they are 
professions of faith in Christ the Saviour crucified, risen, and 
immortal; for the first creeds were narratives. The Christ 
they present is the subject of a biography only in a sense 
subordinate to the main purpose ; primarily he is the object 
of a religion and intended to be taken as such. The religious 
conception dominates the historical fact ;.the main difference 
between the fourth Gospel and the other three being the 
difference between a more and a less complete transformation 
of biographical material into its religious equivalent. Into 
each of the four presentations of the Christ Just so much of 
the biography of Jesus is incorporated as the writer (or the 
tradition behind him) found relevant to the faith professed, 
just so much and no more; comparatively much in the 
Synoptics, comparatively little in John; and in both cases 
far less than was actually available in the period when the 
tradition was forming.! The biographical entanglement, 
which is considerable in the Synoptics, becomes incon- 
siderable in John; but in the former, as in the latter, the 
information is presented not for the purpose of enabling the 
believer to discover the historical Jesus, but for the purpose, 
infinitely higher in the view of these writers, of enabling 
him to discover the immortal Christ—the object of religion. 

The loss of human interest which arises from ascribing 
to Jesus detailed foreknowledge of his Passion is therefore, 
from the gospel point of view, no loss at all. To the writer 
of the fourth Gospel it is a positive gain, according to his 

1 James, the brother of Jesus, a leading person among the believers in 


Jerusalem, would have been a mine of information to the biographer. 
And, of course, there were many others. 
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principle that the flesh profiteth nothing, that a grain of 
wheat must die before bearing its fruit, that sensuous fact 
must perish before disclosing its spiritual values, which 
bless those who can ‘believe without seeing.’ ‘“‘ Les 
évangélistes,” writes M. Loisy, “ ont toujours subordonné 
lexactitude en matiére de fait a Vidée qu’ils voulaient 
inculquer.”’ 1 The Gospels, once more, are professions of faith, 
and only to be interpreted otherwise at the cost of disturbing 
the perspective in which all of them were written. 


Iil. 


The story of the Passion, constructed on the same general 
plan by all four Evangelists, is, essentially, the story of a 
spiritual transaction, the significance of which can only 
be discerned by the eye of faith. To read it as a unity we 
must remember at every stage the religious presuppositions 
that underlie it. The chief actor is not an ordinary human 
being. He is an extraordinary being endowed with super- 
natural foreknowledge of the suffering and death that are 
decreed for him. As foreseeing the part he has to play he 
offers no resistance to the course of events, as an ordinary 
human being would inevitably do, but allows himself to be 
betrayed, and makes no attempt to repel the accusations 
of his enemies. In Mark, the earliest of the Gospels, in- 
advertent concessions are made to human nature, as in the 
agony in Gethsemane, and the outcry from the Cross. These 
concessions are slightly reduced in Matthew, greatly reduced 
in Luke, and carefully avoided by John as having no place 
in the record of the spiritual transaction. Of the four 
Evangelists, John comes nearest to conveying the pure im- 
pression which all of them intend to convey, but which the 
other three, through a less perfect mastery of the spiritual 
method, present with interruptions due to their greater 
entanglement with historical material. Read in this manner, 
with the religious presuppositions full in view, the narrative 
of the Passion forms a unity or coherent whole, and we 
pass from the Last Supper to the Resurrection without the 
sense of a breach. 

If, now, we change the perspective and try to reconstruct 
the course of events with the connections and natural 
sequences demanded by human psychology, the narrative as 
told in the Gospels becomes incoherent. The betrayal by 
Judas, for example, which caused no difficulty from the other 

1 Les Evangiles Synoptiques, ii. 728. 
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point of view, now becomes an inexplicable phenomenon, 
which grows out of nothing that has gone before and is, 
strictly speaking, quite unnecessary to account for what 
follows. The motives of it are undiscoverable, and the 
conduct of the eleven disciples who, after hearing that 
Judas was about to betray their Master, take no step to 
counter his treachery, but let the affair pass without even 
a protest, is, humanly speaking, as unnatural as anything 
could be. If miracles are to be invoked to explain these 
things, we shall certainly require one to explain the apparent 
indifference of the other disciples to the treachery of Judas 
and their subsequent abandonment of Jesus to his fate. 
The miracle would consist in the mental attitude of eleven 
men who regard the betrayal of a Master to whom they are 
devoted as involved in the foreordained development of a 
spiritual drama, of which they are the divinely appointed 
witnesses but with which it is no business of theirs to interfere. 
Such a miracle is in fact implied, and necessarily implied 
by the gospel perspective. On these terms the matter 
becomes intelligible. Otherwise not. 

To describe the many gaps which reveal themselves in 
the story when read in the perspective -of human psycho- 
logy, as the historical method requires, would carry me 
far beyond my present limits. I shall confine attention 
to the series we encounter when we try to understand the 
relations between Jesus and his disciples both before and 
after the desertion at Gethsemane. Hardly felt when we 
read the story in the light of the traditional interpretation, 
with the foreknowledge of Jesus at hand to explain what is 
otherwise inexplicable, these gaps become in the highest 
degree perplexing when we drop that assumption and ask 
the questions which the unfolding of a human drama 
naturally suggests, and which the scientific historian is bound 
to ask. 


IV. 


It must be remarked in the first place that on the general 
question of the relations between Jesus and his disciples 
criticism has certainly not spoken the last word. Complete 
freedom from mechanical methods of treating the subject 
has still to be won. For example, the habit has become 
established, asserting itself in quarters where one would 
least expect it, of introducing the Twelve as a homogeneous 
bloc moved by a unitary impulse, receiving a unitary im- 
pression, and acting on a unitary plan. Whenever we 
Vor. X XIII.—No, 3. 14* 
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encounter this conception, for which the early chapters of 
the Book of Acts seem to be mainly responsible, it is well 
to remind ourselves that what we have to do with is the 
mechanism of apologetics and not the realities of history. 
That they were ever a homogeneous bloc of twelve either in 
their conduct or in the a they received of Jesus 
and his teaching is, psychologically, extremely improbable, 
and should not be taken for granted in the absence of the 
clearest evidence to prove it. Such evidence does not exist. 
On the other hand, the case of Judas strongly suggests 
that in the last period at all events there was a certain 
amount of distraction, which can hardly have been limited 
to a single individual. Psychologically considered, the be- 
trayal by Judas, the denial by Peter, and the desertion by 
the whole band at Gethsemane, which is perhaps the most 
painful incident of the three, must be reckoned phenomena 
of the same class. They are fatal to the theory, otherwise 
incredible, of a homogeneous bloc. 

We are so familiar with the Twelve as an institution that 
we are apt to forget how little we know of them as individual 
human beings, each endowed with a mind and character of 
his own. If we divest their figures of all they owe to legend, 
convention, apologetics and Christian piety, it is astonishing 
how littleremains. Often, indeed, ‘“‘the Twelve,” as a collective 
name, is little more than an abstract term in some theory of 
Christian origins. It would be difficult for the historian to char- 
acterise any one of these individuals from material furnished 
by the Gospels. Except for an accent here and there on the 
part played by Peter, James, and John, the individualities of 
all the Twelve fade into a kind of diagrammatic uniformity. 
Acts or sayings ascribed to any one might often be assigned 
with equal propriety to any other. If Peter emerges for a 
moment, the emergence is not followed up nor co-ordinated 
with the action of the others ; his denial of Jesus, for example, 
is an isolated phenomenon without assignable cause or effect. 
Judas, indeed, is definitely stamped as a traitor; but that 
too is isolated, and we are left wondering what the ante- 
cedents could have been. Of most of the Twelve we know 
nothing or next to nothing beyond their names, and not all 
of these with absolute certainty ; as individuals they are lost 
in obscurity from the first, and we are wholly unable to trace 
the course of their lives. Some of them were certainly to 
be found in Jerusalem, at the head of a small community 
of believers, not long after the Crucifixion; but we are 
reasonably sure of three only, the testimony of Acts as to 
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the rest not being conclusive. At all events, the careful 
historian will not permit himself to appeal indiscriminately 
to “‘ the impressions of the first disciples,” but will ask, at 
any moment when he is tempted to use this irritating phrase, 
how many of the disciples can be definitely cited as recipients 
of the “impression ”’ he is discussing. 

The difficulty of attaching human values to the twelve 
disciples is increased by another cause which originates in 
the Gospels themselves. 

Our four Gospels were written in predominantly gentile 
environments and at times when the Church was engaged 
in detaching itself from Judaism. By a.p. 70, the approxi- 
mate date of Mark, the Jews were regarded as the bitterest 
foes of Christianity. A generation later this feeling of 
hostility had deepened, in certain Churches, into the hatred 
of Jews displayed by the fourth Evangelist an inten- 
sive form of the race-hatred prevalent in the gentile 
world of that time. At this point the Church of the first 
century was in a difficulty. The problem Christianity had 
to solve was that of assimilating its Jewish antecedents 
without appearing before the world as a Jewish religion. 
In the case of Jesus the difficulty was surmounted by the 
doctrine of the Universal Christ in whom and for whom 
distinctions of nationality had no existence. But that, 
naturally, would not cover his followers, whom it would have 
been fatal to present, to that Jew-hating world, as the 
indispensable channels of the faith. How then could the 
part played by the disciples be indicated without giving to 
Christianity the character of a Jewish religion? How could 
the Jews be represented as’ having definitely rejected 
Christianity, and the Jewish disciples of Jesus as having 
definitely accepted it? If too much were said about the 
Jewish associations of Jesus, the dependence of the faith 
on Judaism would be brought into relief; if too little, the 
link with the past would be broken and the question, ‘‘ Who 
were the witnesses?” would be left in the air. It is a 
difficulty not unknown to apologists of the present age. 
The Book of Acts solved the problem elaborately, mainly 
by de-judaizing Peter, and was written with the purpose of 
solving it. In the Synoptic Gospels—the fourth stands apart 
in this matter—the problem is only at the first stage of its 
solution—the stage where “the disciples” is becoming a 
generalised conception, in which there is nothing to call 
attention to the fact that they were all Jews. 


1 John viii. 44 is perhaps the most violent expression of it. 
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There are indications, however, of a tendency in some 
of the primitive communities to regard the Twelve as an 
obstacle in the path of the Christ. In Mark especially 
the impression given of their proceedings is distinctly un- 
favourable, as anyone who reads his Gospel continuously 
can hardly fail to perceive; so unfavourable indeed as to 
render it highly improbable that Mark wished his readers 
to understand that he was dependent on the Twelve, or on 
any of them, for his narrative. They are represented as 
unintelligent, unteachable, and obstructive, and they remain 
so to the last. When Jesus is anointed in the house of Simon 
the Leper immediately before the Passion, they show them- 
selves commonplace and incredibly blind; when sages 4 
is foreshadowed at the Last Supper, they ask in turn, “ 
it 1?”; they desert their leader en masse at Gethsemane, 
and have not a thought to bestow on the disposal of his 
dead body. One can hardly resist the conclusion that 
Mark intended all this to illustrate the general incapacity 
of the Jewish mind to understand the Christ. If we place 
ourselves in the position of those first-century readers of 
Mark who had no other gospel and knew nothing about the 
disciples beyond what he chooses to tell, it would be hard 
to weigh the moral difference between the conduct of the 
eleven Jews who abandoned Jesus to his fate and that of 
the other Jews who brought it about—it would all seem of 
one piece. This unfavourable impression is slightly softened 
in Matthew, and considerably softened in Luke and John, 
who omit the desertion at Gethsemane, while John makes 
Judas alone responsible for the vulgarity at the Anointing ; 
but in none of the four is a single word or action recorded of 
any one of the Twelve which shows that they shared the heroic 
spirit of their Master and can be fairly said to challenge our 
admiration. Perhaps an injustice has been done them. 
Jew-hating has inflicted many such. 

Had the Gospels been written to satisfy biographical 
curiosity the individual characterisation of the Twelve would, 
in some degree, have been inevitable. Even as stories were 
told in the first century this feature would not have been 
altogether absent. A leader and twelve followers cannot be 
associated for a long period in a high-pitched and dangerous 
enterprise without the frequent occurrence of critical situa- 
tions, created by the interaction of their differing personalities 
with one another and with that of the Chief—as we see it, for 
example, in the story of Arthur and his knights, whether 
in the original or as worked over by Tennyson. Under no 
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circumstances that are humanly conceivable could such an 
association exist without these interactions taking place, 
nor without their exercising an influence on the course of 
events and on the conduct of each and all of the participant 
agents. To write biography, history, drama, or romance 
without attending to this aspect of the matter and making 
it integral to the presentation would, of course, be out of the 
question. Whether in history or in fiction, the “life” of a 
great man must always be written to some extent in terms 
of the “lives” of his followers and associates—as a co- 
operative transaction, in which the chief part, no doubt, 
is played by the “hero,” but a part profoundly modified 
by the interactions aforesaid. Otherwise conceived the hero 
ceases to be man. 

It is one of the proofs that our Gospels are not moving on 
the plane of human biography that this aspect of the matter is 
almost completely ignored. With exceptions that are hardly 
worth noting, the disciples, as exhibited in the Gospels, are 
without influence on one another, without influence on the 
course of events, and without influence on Jesus. So far as 
influence is exercised at all, it acts from Jesus upon the disciples 
but not reciprocally from them to him. They simply fall in 
with the course of events as determined by the aims of their 
Master, without modifying them in any particular and 
without even understanding what they are; while of their 
mutual relations with one another, which must have been 
active, complex, and subject to many vicissitudes, there is 
no trace that we can follow up. As they accompany Jesus 
on the fatal expedition to Jerusalem they are represented 
now as misconceiving his object, and now as afraid of what 
is in front of them; but neither their misconceptions nor 
their fears produce any effect on the course of events nor on 
the actions of Jesus, the enterprise proceeding as though all 
the parties to it, leader and followers, perfectly understood 
one another and were of one mind. 

Such a state of things under normal conditions of human 
psychology would have been followed by important conse- 
quences. The bewilderment of the group as to what they 
were about would inevitably have produced a clash of 
opinion, with distractions and defections to follow. The 
staunch and the adventurous would have been for holding 
on; the weak and the cautious would have been for turning 
back. It is idle to say that the personal influence of Jesus 
overcame all this. No leader, aware of his responsibility 
to his followers, would have allowed his personal influence 
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to draw them along with him into an enterprise they did not 
understand and were afraid of, nor can we conceive Jesus 
as doing so. 

Apart from the hypothesis of supernatural foreknowledge 
—which we are now leaving aside—there can be little doubt 
that whatever fate Jesus expected for himself he expected 
also for them. If he was to perish, the probabilities were 
high that his followers would perish with him. If he was to 
be crucified, the probabilities were high that Peter, James, and 
John would be crucified with him—for the Roman authorities 
were not in the habit of doing these things by halves. ‘“‘ Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I drink of ?”’ he asked them, 
as though aware that this would be so; and they answered 
‘**'Yes.”” But obviously they were not “able,” and Jesus 
must have known it. In these circumstances what would a 
leader, aware of his responsibilities, inevitably do? Would 
he permit his followers, under the influence of their devotion 
to his person, blindly to embark on an enterprise of which the 
tragic issue was clear only to himself? We are bound to 
answer in the negative. As we ponder the story with eyes 
intent upon the reality of things we become conscious of a 
gap, which is not to be filled by the conception of his disciples 
as a homogeneous bloc, moved this way and that by the force 
of their personal devotion to Jesus. Were the gap to be filled 
with the historical realities, now irrecoverably lost, a situation 
of profound human interest would unquestionably be disclosed. 

A similar impression is produced by the story of the 
betrayal, to which allusion has already been made. Here, 
too, the Eleven become nonentities at the very moment 
when we should expect them to assert themselves as human 
beings. Assuming the rest of them to have been loyal, 
nothing can be more astonishing to the reader who keeps 
to the human perspective than the absence of all natural 
reaction when the impending treachery of one of the group 
is revealed by Jess at the Last Supper. The question, 
“Js it 1?” is not a natural reaction, but extremely un- 
natural, at least for loyal men; while the discussion as to 
who shall be greatest which Luke introduces into the same 
scene is not only unnatural but a painful anti-climax. Here 
the rashest of interpreters will hesitate to explain the in- 
explicable by appealing to the personal devotion of the 
disciples. Had personal devotion been active at that 
moment it would have issued, not in the feeble and com- 
promising question, “Is it I?” but in prompt action 
against the easily discovered wretch who was with them 
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at the table. Instead of that, the eleven remain as if 
hypnotised—mere automata without influence on the course 
of events. 


V. 


There can be little doubt that within a few days of arriving 
in Jerusalem the whole party found itself in a position of 
extreme peril. From the moment that Jesus entered the 
Temple he had taken a line of action that invited and indeed 
ensured his destruction; he had relentlessly followed it up 
without fear of the consequences; and now the word had 
gone forth that he was to be destroyed. Naturally that 
would include his followers, or as many of them as the 
authorities could lay their hands on. Crucifixion was not 
a possibility to be lightly considered, and they must have 
known that the destruction to which Jesus was exposing 
them, in courting it for himself, meant precisely that—they 
must have known it, and perhaps in some walk round 
Golgotha they had seen an object-lesson to enforce the 
knowledge. It is flying in the face of all probability to 
suppose that the disciples gathered for the Last Supper in 
the assurance that, whatever happened to the Master, they 
for their part would come safely out of the affair. More 
probably they thought it was the last meal they would take 
in this world. Significantly enough two of them are said 
(Luke xxii. 88) to have been armed, and the Evangelist is 
evidently on the lines of an early tradition when he repre- 
sents Jesus as advising others to sell their coats and buy 
swords. One suspects a great gap in the narrative at this 
point. 

And the peril that threatened them was none of their 
seeking. They had followed the Master to Jerusalem with 
such enthusiasms and hopes as their simple souls were 
capable of entertaining, dreaming of thrones and dignities 
and disputing like children as to who should be greatest. 
Suddenly the dreams had vanished and death was stalking 
them. And for what? For a cause they had never 
espoused, never even understood, and which, now that its 
true nature was disclosed, must have struck them sharp 
against the grain. These men were Jews. With what 
feelings, then, would they listen to their Leader, day after 
day, invoking destruction on the national sanctuary and 
denouncing the representatives of their fathers’ religion as 
whited sepulchres and hypocrites ? They had not counted 
on that. 
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Moreover, they were freely exposed to influences from 
outside. We mistake the conditions in thinking of them 
as conversing only among themselves, like the neophytes 
in a guarded theological seminary, or as automatically 
following their leader in stately groupings, as we see them 
represented in the pictures of the great masters. They were 
in a city crowded with pilgrims from every part of Jewry ; 
the excitement of the great Jewish festival was in progress ; 
they would mingle in the throngs; they would hear the 
sound of angry threats, and many voices, friendly as well as 
hostile, would warn them daily of the fate in store for them. 
Attempts on their loyalty would certainly be made; they 
are precisely what we should expect, nor can we believe that 
they would be limited to one member of the group. It is 
difficult to imagine a disillusion more complete, nor a situation 
more distracting, than that of these poor men when the 
crisis burst upon them. 

Reading between the lines of the gospel narratives, we 
dimly perceive the high tension and great complexity of the 
inner forces in operation. The relations of the disciples to 
one another, and to their Master, must have been strained 
to the uttermost.1_ No group could act as a homogeneous 
bloc under such conditions. Unless we are to suppose that 
the Twelve—if indeed there were twelve then remaining— 
were miraculously deprived of their human nature for the 
occasion, we must think of them as a distracted band. That 
they offered no resistance to circumstances but simply fell in 
with the course of events, without plans formed or efforts made 
to escape from it, is inconceivable. Doubtless they were at 
their wits’ ends and at cross purposes one with another; but 
all bent, if means could be found, on extricating themselves, 
and perhaps their Master also, from the fatal net that was 
closing round them all. One can hardly believe that the 
impulse which led to their flight from Gethsemane had never 
assailed them until that moment. What degree of cohesion 
they then possessed we do not know. But it cannot have 
been far from breaking-point when a few hours before they 
gathered round Jesus for the Last Supper. 


VI. 
And here a problem arises which, in spite of its great 
difficulty, cannot be avoided by those who would think this 
1 That “offence” was in the air is strongly suggested by Mark xiv. 


27-81. Peter’s response is significantly changed by Luke (xxii. 88) to a 
form which avoids the implication. 
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matter through on the plane, and in the terms, of human 
psychology. 

Assuming that Jesus knew, as he must have known, that 
the lives of his followers stood in the same peril as his own, 
but that he knew no more than they did whether they would 
come out of it alive, what follows? Are we to suppose that 
his preoccupation with the part he had determined upon 
for himself—for he was clearly challenging death—was so 
entire and absorbing as to leave him with no solicitude for 
them, with no sense of responsibility for the position into 
which his own action had brought them? Such a supposi- 
tion, I venture to say, cannot be entertained, except at the 
cost of ceasing to regard Jesus as human—in other words, 
of surrendering the historical method at a critical point. 
If psychology is to count for anything in our study of 
the historical Jesus, we are bound to attribute to him, at 
every stage of the tragedy, a poignant anxiety in regard 
to this matter. We have only to ask ourselves what the 
consequences of denying this would be, to realise that the 
question cannot be avoided. To say that Jesus was human 
in the highest sense, but indifferent to the peril in which he 
had involved these innocent men, is to join proportions that 
contradict one another. We shall be on safer ground if we 
assume that we are here in presence of one of the deepest 
elements in the tragedy of the Cross. 

Save for Peter’s denial, the interval between the desertion 
at Gethsemane and the death of Jesus is, so far as his relations 
with the disciples are concerned, a blank in the synoptics. He 
falls apart from them, and no indication is given that his 
mind turned again in their direction. 

That this was so in reality is inconceivable. Retaining the 
human perspective, can we doubt for a moment that, from 
the time of his arrest until the final eclipse of his faculties in 
physical suffering, the thought of the disciples was a con- 
stantly recurring thought to the mind of Jesus ? 

What had become of them he cannot have known, the 
conditions being such that no information could reach him. 
Had they escaped to safety ? Had they fallen into the hands 
of the procurator? Would they follow him next day to 
Golgotha and drink the cup he had warned them of? Or 
was their abandonment of him final? Had they deserted 
his cause as well as himself? Would any of them continue 
his work? These questions Jesus must have asked himself. 
But there were no answers—no answers apart from fore- 
knowledge such as the normal mind has not. Uncertainties 
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more dreadful would be hard to imagine. What wonder that 
he cried, “ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?”’? His God had not 
deserted him but his disciples had. At that moment it must 
have been hard, even for an exalted spirit, to distinguish the 
human desertion from the divine. 

The story of the Passion as told in the Gospels, I must 
here repeat, moves on a plane to which considerations of 
this kind are foreign. We are in the atmosphere of the 
Christian faith. Only so much of the historical fact is pre- 
sented as the faith requires for a point of support. Enough 
for the faith that the Christ was betrayed, that he suffered 
under Pontius Pilate and rose again the third day, with a 
sufficiency of connection between these events to invest the 
whole with objective actuality. At this point more than 
ever the divine economy presented in the Gospels stands 
aloof from the inner drama of human motive, from the 
interaction of mind with mind, of character with character. 
It is content with the formula of the Transaction. Beyond 
the version of the facts in which faith finds satisfaction the 
Gospels have no information to give, nor are they addressed 
to those who desire it. 


Of all the phenomena which perplex the historian in his 
effort to penetrate the actuality of these events, the appear- 
ance of women disciples at the climax of the tragedy is 
perhaps the strangest. Renan was the first among modern 
critics to suspect a profound significance in this unexpected 
intervention. Unfortunately, the conclusion he drew from 
it, in tracing the origin of Christianity to Mary of Magdala, 
was extravagant and fantastic. 

The réle assigned to the women at the time our Gospels 
were written—from forty to seventy years after the event— 
was that of witnessing the Crucifixion and burial, discovering 
the empty tomb and seeing the first apparitions of the risen 
Christ. I suggest, as a possibility worthy of consideration in 
a matter so obscure, that their actual réle was more important, 
and more likely to have produced the effects which saved the 
religion of Jesus as a heritage for mankind. 

These women—‘ many” according to Matthew, a 
plurality according to Mark and Luke—were present at 
the Crucifixion, and present from first to last. All three 
Evangelists place them at a distance, ‘“‘ beholding afar off ” 
—a unanimity which suggests that they are thrusting aside 
another version, preserved in the fourth Gospel, where they 
are represented as near the Cross. According to the oldest 
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tradition theirs were the only friendly faces in the crowd; 1 
Jesus would certainly observe their presence; and perhaps 
his voice could reach to where they stood. 

In view of the high antecedent probability that the 
opportunity created by their presence would not be lost by 
Jesus, regard being had to his knowledge that the fate of 
his mission hung on the fidelity of his followers, the con- 
jecture is at least allowable that the women were the bearers 
of the last injunctions of the dying Master—a message of 
sufficient urgency and import to turn some of the fugitives 
in their tracks and to account for the part they subsequently 
played in continuing the work for which he had lived and 
died. Possibly some remnants of the message have survived 
in the “‘ farewell discourses ” of the fourth Gospel. 

If this hypothesis be rejected, no alternative seems to 
be left save that of accepting the current theory of writers 
on Christian origins—that the disciples were restored to 
their allegiance by apparitions and by the discovery of 
an empty tomb. It is an unattractive alternative. The 
scientific historian who cares for the values at stake in the 
inquiry will not accept it till all other explanations have 
failed, and then only with reluctance. ~ 

L. P. JACKS. 


OxFoORD. 


1 See Loisy, L’Evangile selon Luc, p. 568. 














THE NEW TESTAMENT METHOD 
OF DIFFERENCES. 


Proressor B. W. BACON, Hon. Litt.D. Oxon. 


To Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (ob. 485), the Syriac-speaking 
Church owes, in addition to great services in the suppression 
of heresy, two important contributions to biblical science. 
He seems to have been chiefly responsible for that revision 
of the Old Syriac translation which gives us the Peshito, or 
Vulgate of the East: a translation which provided Syriac- 
speaking Christians with just such an adjustment of the 
New Testament to the revised and improved text recently 
put in circulation among the Greek-speaking churches as 
Jerome at about the same time provided for the Latins. 
However fatal to that Old Syriac so valued by moderns, 
Rabbula’s revision was doubtless received as a boon by his 
own generation. It was otherwise with the industrious 
bishop’s second reform. This was the imposition upon his 
churches of what to this day are still called in Syriac the 
‘‘ separate’ Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
Previously they had used the so-called Diatessaron, or 
Composite Gospel of the Four, a Gospel Harmony prepared 
by Tatian, Rabbula’s great predecessor, who in his earlier 
days had been a disciple of Justin Martyr at Rome. Re- 
turning to his native country ca. 170, Tatian the Syrian 
prepared for them this composite Gospel, skilfully dove- 
tailing together Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John into a 
continuous narrative, which in a quarter-millennium of time 
had so completely displaced the “ separate” Gospels that 
Rabbula had to uproot it by force, substituting in some 
three hundred churches of his diocese his new translation 
of the canonical Greek Gospels. 

The substitution was clearly unwelcome, and could not 
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have been carried through without the survival in a foreign 
language of the original Gospels which Tatian’s Harmony 
had displaced. But the reluctance of the Syriac-speaking 
churches was not due to mere force of habit, nor to the 
foreign derivation of the revision. It was primarily due to 
that inherent superiority (from the point of view of the 
first readers) which had enabled Tatian’s work to take the 
lead originally over the separate Old Syriac Gospels. For 
the Harmony enjoyed an extraordinary and long-enduring 
popularity, being translated into languages as remote from 
one another geographically as the Arabic (from which it 
has recently been recovered), Latin (in an earlier and a later 
form), Old High German, and Dutch. Syriac commentaries, 
such as that of Ephraim, were even based upon it in pre- 
ference to the authentic text. To a like demand must also 
be ascribed in some degree the less well-known attempt of 
Tatian’s fellow-countryman, Theophilus of Antioch, to put 
a similar Greek work in circulation. 

The cause is not far to seek. The task of maintaining 
four separate and equal standards of faith and practice is 
one to tax the interpretative powers of the adroitest institu- 
tion. By Tatian’s time all four of our.canonical Gospels 
had attained wide circulation and authority. They repre- 
sented leading types of evangelic teaching from the four 
corners of the Christian world. Matthew stood for Palestine 
and Egypt, Mark for Rome and the West, Luke for the 
region of Antioch, John for Ephesus and the Ionian coast. 
Rejection of any one might easily result in disruption of the 
Church. Tatian and Theophilus solved the problem for the 
East by the method of combination. Rome, expert in com- 
promise, followed the method of harmonistic interpretation, 
harnessing all four to a sacred “ quadriga.” Tertullian in 
Africa calls it the ‘sacred quaternion.” —Irenzus, con- 
verted in the East but bishop in the West, a “ peace-maker ” 
(as Eusebius notes) both by name and function, was har- 
moniser in chief. In his third book Against all Heresies, one 
may still read the convincing reasons which make it a matter 
of divine appointment that there should always have been 
and always continue to be neither more nor less than four 
Gospels. Are there not four winds of heaven, four corners 
of the earth, and four living creatures who sustain the 
throne of God? Ireneus expresses with vigour in the same 
context his judgment of those who hold to only one Gospel, 
or to three. Especially does he pour scorn on those miser- 
able men who rejected all the writings ascribed to John, 
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the canon of the Ionian Church where he himself had been 
converted. 

In an earlier context (Her., II. xxii.) Irenzeus had shown 
how certain difficulties inherent in the quadruple standard 
may be overcome. For example, “ John” spoke of several 
Passovers during the ministry of Jesus; the Synoptists 
imply a single “acceptable year of the Lord.” Irenzus 
scouts the idea of discrepancy. On the score of boldness, at 
least, his harmonisation leaves little to be desired. The 
ministry covered a period of no less than twenty years (!). 

The grounds for this assertion are twofold. (1) Tradi- 
tions derived through Papias of ‘‘ the Elders who had seen 
John ”’ declared that Jesus “‘ had fully attained the age of 
a teacher.”” According to Jewish practice this was “‘ forty,” 
or (according to Irenzeus) “‘ even fifty ’ years. (2) According 
to Luke, Jesus had been baptised at “about thirty” years 
of age (Luke iii. 28). ‘‘ John ” naturally took the same view 
as ‘“‘ the Elders.” Jesus was crucified at about fifty years of 
age (John ii. 20 ff. ; viii. 57). The ministry therefore covered 
twenty years. 

Harmonisation, lauded by the great Origen in his Com- 
mentary on Matthew as testing the highest skill of the 
interpreter, became the accepted method in both East and 
West. In the West (principally before the time of Origen) 
we have abundant traces of the share taken by transcribers 
of the text in the pious work. But not all manuscripts 
could be controlled. Interpretation was found the better 
means. The East, as we have seen, used combination. At 
first we find recastings of the story, as in The Gospel of Peter 
and the Harmonies of Tatian and Theophilus. Later a 
method more like the modern is employed. An otherwise- 
unknown Ammonius divides the gospel narrative into 
numbered sections, which Eusebius later arranges in parallel 
columns, enabling the reader to effect the combination for 
himself. 

No wonder, thcu, the Eastern churches protested at the 
drastic action of their bishop. What, return to the “ separ- 
ate”? Gospels! Undo the work of two centuries of har- 
monisation ! How should the plain man face such a task as 
making Matthew and Luke agree in their pedigrees of 
Jesus ? Western transcribers had, indeed, found a way to 
meet the taunts of Porphyry on this score. They boldly cut 
out the offending links of the Lukan pedigree, substituting 
those of Matthew (!). Unfortunately not all copies could be 
subjected to this drastic emendation, so that the taunts 
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became worse than before. To Justin is due the method of 
the modern harmonist, who hushes all cavil with the assur- 
ance that Matthew’s pedigree is Joseph’s, while Luke gives 
that of Mary! How much simpler and better had been 
Tatian’s way, who omitted the troublesome genealogies 
altogether! At Edessa, Rabbula’s awkward perpetuation of 
forgotten differences was deservedly unpopular. 

We still remember days of Pentateuchal criticism when 
rashly innovating bishops like Colenso sought to disentangle 
the four different strands of narrative out of which in char- 
acteristically Oriental manner the so-called Books of Moses 
appeared to have been compiled. Professor George F. Moore 
of Harvard, then of Andover, drew the parallel. The 
Pentateuch was simply another Diatessaron, whose component 
parts had not survived to be restored from another language 
like the ‘‘ Separate Gospels” of Rabbula. The work thus 
made easy for him was not an easy one for the Pentateuchal 
critics of our time. But the missionary Bishop of Natal 
received small thanks for his efforts to restore the separate 
strands of J, E, D, and P. Eighteen centuries have not 
materially decreased the general dislike of a fourfold standard. 

Even Professor Moore’s brilliant parallel has not as yet 
overcome the ordinary Bible-reader’s preference for spelling 
mosaic with a capital M. The method of biblical study by 
appreciation of differences proceeds upon a theory of sacred 
Scripture which conflicts too radically with current concep- 
tions. Harmonisation by obliteration of differences has been 
in vogue since the days of Irenzeus and Origen. To the 
superficial view the single infallible standard seems to call 
for the smudging and blurring of all sharp outlines into a 
single composite picture. ‘‘ Although varying ideas may be 
taught in the several books of the Evangelists,” says the 
Muratorianum, “ there is no difference in that which pertains 
to the faith of believers, since all things in all are declared 
by one sovereign Spirit.”” The less, therefore, the believer saw 
of difference between age and age, type and type, writer and 
writer, the nearer he came to the mind of the Spirit. Thus 
theologians produced out of the Bible as it is, a Bible as it 
ought to be on the theory of inerrant inspiration. The 
harmonising transcriber came first, with his emendations of 
the text. Harmonistic interpretation came next, after the 
more drastic method had broken down. 

Biblical Theology follows a different principle. Accepting 
the doctrine of development, it seeks to differentiate, care- 
fully discriminating between the thought of various times 
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and various individuals. But Biblical Theology is a recent 
science, born of the modern idea of history and the doctrine 
of evolution. It has to overtake the ingrained prejudices 
and misconceptions of more than a millennium end a half. 

Teachers of the New Testament can recall ad libitum 
instances of unconscious gospel harmonisation due to in- 
veterate assumption. Among others, the writer recalls with 
a certain amusement the surprise of a well-informed layman 
to be told that there was a discrepancy between the Synoptic 
and the Johannine report of the “ beginning of miracles.” 
Our friend could hardly be persuaded that neither Matthew, 
Mark, nor Luke contained the story of the miracle at Cana. 

Similar unconscious harmonisation takes place continually 
as between Paul and Acts. To most readers it obliterates 
the extraordinary contrast between Luke’s idea of Paul’s 
apostleship and gospel, and Paul’s own. Luke supplies to 
his hero an early apprenticeship under the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, an ordination to missionary service together with 
his patron Barnabas by the Antioch church, and a beginning 
under these auspices of missionary work among the Gentiles. 
He follows this up with a loyal acceptance on the part of the 
missionaries of the “‘ decrees’ drawn up by James and the 
Elders at Jerusalem as the basis of fellowship between con- 
verted Jews and Gentiles, and supplies to them on the same 
authority a first-class “letter of commendation.” Our 
Hore Pauline use every art of logic and rhetoric to make us 
forget that these are just the grounds which Paul indignantly 
rejects, and to make us believe that he rested his apostleship 
and gospel on them. Fortunately our Hore Synoptice 
have a more historical ideal. 

For the historical critic is dependent on approach by 
“‘ double approximation.” If his observers stand at opposite 
ends of a measurable base-line he obtains what astronomers 
call “‘ parallax.” The distance of sun and stars can be deter- 
mined from it because they are seen from different angles. 
But if we have oniy successive observations from the same 
view-point, or if the view-points are too near one another for 
a measurable difference of angle, parallax disappears and the 
method becomes unavailable. 

With writers innocent of any purpose to deceive, such as 
those of the New Testament, it is almost axiomatic that, 
ceteris paribus, historical reports have value in proportion 
to their difference from one another. Just as the textual 
critic takes little interest in one more copy of the “ received ” 
text, but rejoices with great joy over one new “ variant,” 
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so also the higher critic rejoices in variants. The apologist 
counts him an enemy, mistaking his interest in history for 
part of the “ warfare of science against religion.” The critic 
in turn has perhaps too little patience with the apologist, 
who for the sake of a doctrinal theory would reduce all 
differences to an indistinguishable mass. 

For the time being the critic must be content to share 
Paul’s feeling toward’contemporary Bible-readers: ‘‘ When- 
soever the Scriptures are read a veil lieth upon their hearts.” 
Offers to remove the mote from a brother’s eye are not yet 
in order. Testimonies to an awakening, however, are wel- 
come. Thus the Editor of the Hisppert JOURNAL writes 
privately: ‘‘I am astonished to find how very few, even 
among my educated friends, have ever read a gospel through 
from A to Z continuously and at a single sitting. Yet was 
it not as continuous wholes, or at any rate in big ‘ blocks,’ 
that the first hearers got them?” The answer must be 
Yes, or No, according to the meaning of “ first hearers.” 
Celsus, the Voltaire of the second century, gives an instruc- 
tive picture of contemporary Christian propaganda. The 
teachers, he complains, are “ wool and leather workers, 
fullers and the like,” who in the exercise of their trades enter 
private houses, and “ get hold of the children, and of certain 
women as ignorant as themselves,” to inculcate their doc- 
trines. Certainly, if we go back a century or'more before 
Celsus to the period of oral evangelism, the groups of “ first 
hearers ’’ must have been composed of humble folk, and the 
repertoire of “‘ sayings and doings of the Lord ” which con- 
stituted the teachers’ message must have been meagre and 
crude. ‘ Big” blocks were probably beyond the reach of 
most; and such blocks as they had were not arranged in 
the order of biographies, but of anecdotes bearing on some 
religious or moral teaching. The earliest testimony we have 
as to Gospel origins is quite explicit on this point. Papias 
(ca. 150), in defending his use of Mark in spite of its unapos- 
tolic “* order,” explains that Peter, on whose discourses Mark 
depended for his compilation of “‘ the sayings and doings of 
the Lord,” had no design of making such a compend of the 
Lord’s sacred utterances (cvvrafis Tov Kupiax@v hoyiwy) as Was 
ascribed to Matthew. Peter had simply related anecdotes 
from his recollection (dopvnpovevpara), adapting them to the 
particular religious need of his hearers as occasion required 
(mpds tas ypeias). Consequently Mark, who had not been 
himself a follower of the Lord, and at the time of writing 
was no longer able to consult Peter, has left only a miscellany 
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of anecdotes compiled from the preaching of Peter (a7opvnpo- 
vevpata Ilérpov), neither complete like the “‘Compend”’ of 
Matthew, nor in consistent narrative sequence like Luke. 

For Luke also (though he does not appear to have been 
mentioned by Papias) had attacked this same problem of 
reducing the “ blocks”? of anecdote to ordered sequence. 
Nor was he the first. In addition to Mark, whose work he 
largely employed, he had “many” predecessors in this 
field. These apparently did not include our Matthew, 
whether his ‘‘Compend of the Precepts” was excluded by 
its nature from the class of “ narratives” (Smyjoes) to 
which Luke proposed to contribute, or simply because it 
was unknown to him. At all events, Luke knew no auth- 
oritative account of the ministry of Jesus “as a whole,” 
else his undertaking to set the traditional material in consecu- 
tive “‘order”’ for his patron Theophilus would have been 
superfluous. 

Matthew and Luke, both of whom embody nearly all of 
Mark, represent in diverse ways continuation of his imperfect 
work. Mark’s account of the “sayings”? was incomplete. 
Matthew expands it into an ordered ‘‘Compend of the 
Precepts.” Mark’s account of events lacked chronological 
order. Luke develops it into a full “ narrative,” beginning 
from the very first, and writing “‘ in order ” (xafe&ys). 

In one thing ancient and modern criticism agree: The 
real “‘ first hearers ” got nothing like so much of a consistent 
story of Jesus as even that presented by our earliest extant 
Gospel. The Apostles left it to their successors to piece 
together from the miscellanea of ‘‘ reminiscences’ such an 
“‘ order” as they could. 

If, however, by “first hearers’? we mean such as first 
listened to the public reading of the entire work of Luke, 
including both ‘“‘ former” and latter treatise, or even such 
as sat down like Theophilus to get a systematic account of 
“* Christianity,”’ we shall find it needful to bend our historical 
imagination to a somewhat different task. Our effort will 
be to reproduce that impression which our historian evan- 
gelist, looking back on Mark as a useful but imperfect guide, 
has formed for himself and is seeking to convey. 

Precisely this question of the developing “ order ”’ of the 
Gospel anecdotes perplexed the second century from Luke 
to Papias, and from Papias to the Muratorianum. It is 
the special subject of inquiry for our most recent school of 
gospel criticism, represented in such treatises as K. L. 
Schmidt’s Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (1919), M. Dibelius’ 
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Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (1919), and R. Bult- 
mann’s Die Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition (1921). 
These critics talk not of “ blocks,” but of “‘ Pericopen.” 
But with observing readers in both ancient and modern 
times they have noticed that the structure of the Gospels 
is agglomerative, whether as respects “‘ sayings ”’ or “‘ doings.” 
The process of reduction from oral aggregation to literary 
units is less advanced in Mark, and further developed in 
Matthew and Luke. 

What was apparently more clearly understood in ancient 
than in modern times is the fact that Matthew and Luke 
develop this advancing literary ‘‘ order” in very diverse 
directions. Luke aims at a sacred history (Luke i. 1-4), 
Matthew at a compend of the commandments of Jesus 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). A comparison of the Gospels themselves 
with what was said about them by Papias and his still earlier 
informant, the Elder who gives his judgment of Mark, 
probably not later than 117 a.p., by Justin, and even by 
later fathers, would have shown a residual consciousness 
that the mass of loose agglutinations of “sayings and 
doings of the Lord” was originally grouped for purposes of 
religious instruction. The attempt to reduce them to literary 
units is post-apostolic, a work not attempted until too late 
to obtain from eye-witnesses the actual sequence of the 
events as they occurred. Only a beginning was made by 
Mark toward the two types of literary order represented 
respectively by Matthew and Luke. 

The second century erred in ascribing our first Gospel to 
the Apostle Matthew, a conjecture whose origin is obscure. 
But the judgment expressed of the work itself shows keen 
insight into its real nature and purpose. It ts a typical 
‘““Compend of the Oracles of the Lord ” in “ five books,” as 
reported in an ancient Argumentum. It is framed on the 
model of the five books of the Law of Moses, each of its five 
great discourses introduced, like the codes of Moses, by a 
section of narrative. Luke, by his own acknowledgment, 
furnished the most fully developed “‘ narrative of events as 
they had transpired,” but only (as the Preface implies) as 
a matter of research, inquiry, and conjecture. His extreme 
caution in altering the admittedly imperfect order of Mark 
warrants favourable expectations as to his conservatism in 
dealing with the order of other sources. 

Modern internal criticism of the Gospels is slowly approach- 
ing the ancient perception by reaction from an exaggerated 
estimate of the historicity of Mark. It has at last begun 
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“blocks ”’ ; though even Mark already contains many built- 
over sections of earlier masonry, whose plan must be divined 
as the archeologist plots the design of fragmentary walls 
beneath walls laid bare by his excavations. Critics have 
learned to distinguish between primitive groupings ‘“ for 
purposes of religious instruction ” (pds tas ypetas) and group- 
ings formed for literary purposes by our own evangelists 
or their predecessors. They are now studying the growth 
of these editorial connections, from the relatively simple 
agglutinations of Mark to the more advanced of Matthew and 
Luke. For while Mark’s order, as even antiquity confessed, 
represents conjecture more often than history, it is perceptibly 
less artificial than Matthew’s, or even Luke’s. 

The method to which Gospel criticism has thus been driven 
is historically sound. It may well commend itself to the 
modern reader, even if not an expert. For it is not only more 
scientific in its method of difference, but more consonant 
with the Bible as it is. The task of to-day is not only to 
know the New Testament writers, but to know them apart. 
And the chief difficulties are not those due to the obscurity of 
the subject, but those which we have created for ourselves 
in the interest of a Bible as we thought it ought to be. 

It is not impracticable, for example, to acquaint ourselves 
with the method and point of view of Luke; for we have two 
parallel narratives to compare with his, one of them his 
principal source. And unless ancient tradition and modern 
philology are both wrong, Luke was a Gentile, a man of 
culture, with no mean acquaintance with literary form. 
This should make it all the easier to differentiate sources and 
editor, in spite of the ubiquitous veneer of “‘ Lukan ”’ style 
and vocabulary. Thus Luke’s Preface (i. 1-4) is followed 
immediately by a narrative which in both style and substance 
is either a deliberate imitation, or else was written by a 
Christian of Jewish birth and culture and incorporated by 
our evangelist after such superficial change as translation 
and revision would imply. The inquiry is of no small 
consequence. 

Luke the evangelist is credibly identified with the ‘“ be- 
loved” Gentile physician called in by Paul at Rome, a 
brother Christian acquainted in the East since he adds his 
greetings to Christians in Colosse (Col. iv. 14). This is 
absolutely all we know of Luke the evangelist, save that early 
tradition declared him a native of Syrian Antioch. Infer- 
ence begins at this point. Luke incorporates the work of 
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several earlier writers, in particular Mark. Among other 
“‘ blocks ” are the sections encountered in the latter part of 
Acts, built in like bits of primitive masonry without change 
of the first person plural. This gives them the name of “‘ we ” 
sections, and leads many to assume that Luke was himself the 
author of this expanded diary. This is not knowledge, but 
simple inference; ancient indeed, but not necessarily correct. 

It is often assumed, for example, that Luke was himself 
the Diarist, and that the tradition of Lukan authorship arose 
from some surviving memory of this fact, the unknown 
Autor ad Theophilum being responsible for the un-Pauline 
point of view. It has also been suggested (to the present 
writer’s view more credibly) that the Diarist was that 
‘* delegate ’’ (dmdcrodos) of the church in Philippi, whose 
illness Paul reports from Rome, Epaphroditus, probably the 
same -as the Colossian ‘“‘ Epaphras,” a “ fellow-prisoner,”’ 
‘* fellow-soldier,” ‘* fellow-worker ” of Paul, and “* minister ”’ 
to his need (Col. iv. 12; Phil. ii. 25-30). Of the self-sacri- 
ficial service of Epaphroditus the Apostle speaks in terms 
unparalleled elsewhere. Luke, the Roman-Christian phy- 
sicilan-in-charge, would then have been the ultimate expander 
and editor of the Diary after its author’s death, and compiler 
of the work prepared for Theophilus. On either supposition, 
the distinction between Diarist and Author would account 
for that combination of personal association with Paul in 
externals and remoteness from him in matters of doctrinal 
concern which Acts displays. 

Whatever our decision as to this, criticism and tradition 
are at one as regards the distinction in Luke between sources 
and compiler or evangelist. The Preface tells of earlier 
narratives recording the testimony of “‘ eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word,” with some of whom Luke had had 
personal association. Among these sources Mark and the 
Diary can be identified. Critics identify further a “‘ Teaching 
Source” (Q) shared by Matthew (though the Gospel of 
Matthew itself does not appear to be known), and a “ Special 
Source,” probably Aramaic. Luke speaks of “ many ” ; 
how many besides these he knew we cannot tell. Their 
object, animus, and point of view must have differed more 
or less from his own; yet they appealed to him, else he would 
not have built upon them. They must have shaped to some 
extent his own beliefs. Yet a “ Lukan” point of view as 
certainly exists as a ‘‘ Lukan”’ vocabulary and a “ Lukan ” 
style. The problem of the critic is to determine this Lukan 
point of view. Our method is the appreciation of differences. 
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Under such circumstances intelligent and disinterested 
testimony is welcome. The mass-impression made on com- 
petent readers by the work as a whole, or even by the “‘ former 
treatise’ alone, has value. Apart from all questions of 
sources and redaction it is refreshing to read such testimony 
as this from the Editor of the HinspErT JOURNAL : 


“‘T have recently made a fresh experiment in reading 
Luke at a sitting, with all controversial interests dis- 
missed, and I am amazed at the divergence of the 
impression so received from anything I have read or 
heard.” 


“Luke” in this extract seems to include the “ former 
treatise’ only. This excludes what is usually most decisive 
in one’s impression of an author’s purpose and point of view, 
his “‘ conclusion of the whole matter,” which generally 
appears as a sort of quod erat demonstrandum at the close. 
Nevertheless the testimony is significant. But why “ amaze- 
ment” at the divergence of the impression from anything 
previously read or heard ? Since the time of Baur repeated 
attempts have been made to define the purpose and point 
of view of Luke. Among those which are “ honestly done ” 
and seek in good faith to determine ‘“‘ what the first impres- 
sion was and was intended to be,”’ we might mention that of 
the late J. Weiss, entitled Absicht und Charakter der Apostel- 
geschichte (1898). Why, then, such divergence ? 

The presuppositions of eighteen hundred years are not 
easily shaken off. Even a Baur could be dominated by the 
idea that he had read somewhere something “ Pauline ” 
between Luke i. 1 and Acts xxviii. 31, though the present 
writer confesses his inability to find it. If the evangelist is 
no other than ‘“‘ he whom Paul took with him as a travelling 
companion ”’ (and the assumption is perhaps as old as the 
Muratorian Fragment'), he was an eye-witness of the great 
struggle of Paul’s missionary career, a participant of the 
great peace-mission to James and the Elders in which Paul 
sacrificed his liberty and ultimately his life. How is it 
possible to read the story without presupposing more in 
such an author than a superficial understanding of the 
apostleship and gospel for which Paul was contending ? 

But is this inclusion of Luke’s “I” in the Diarist’s 


ve 2 


we” so cogent an inference? Harnack has recently 


Even this rests wholly on conjecture. The Muratorian text has only 
quasi ut juris studiosum (?) as the reason why Paul “ took him with him ”’ (?). 
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brought forth philological arguments in its support which 
to him appear conclusive. Others account for resemblances 
of language by the general editorial revision of the work, 
while for substance of content Diarist and Evangelist seem 
to them to stand on different planes. Anciently it was also 
assumed that the double work Ezra-Nehemiah must be a 
composition of the Tirshatha himself, because it incorporates 
sections of Nehemiah’s Diary leaving the “I” unchanged. 
Even the fact (if it be a fact) that the language and style of 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah closely resembles that exhibited 
in the extracts from Nehemiah’s Diary carries no great weight 
with Old Testament critics in support of the assumption of 
the Rabbis. Perhaps we may safely postpone the New 
Testament identification until some attention is paid to the 
Old. 

Debate on the authorship of the Apologia ad Theophilum 
is still far from settlement. The method of differences has 
not yet been exhaustively applied to Evangelist on the one 
side and Sources on the other (including among the latter, 
at least potentially, the record left by an intimate and devoted 
companion of Paul from Troas to Philippi, and from Philippi 
to Troas, Miletus, Tyre, Ptolemais, Cesarea, Jerusalem, and 
Rome). There will need to be “ fresh experiments in reading 
Luke at a sitting, with all controversial interests dismissed 
from mind.” And if by ‘‘ Luke ” we mean the writer of the 
complete twofold work, and under “ controversial interests ” 
include even the unconscious prepossessions of an immemorial 
past, the impression received will have value, even if it shows 
no amazing divergence. 

Luke’s story of the new religion, labelled Christianity 
“at Antioch,” begins with the opening of Jesus’ ministry at 
Nazareth (the prefixed chapters on the birth and infancy are 
borrowed and merely introduce the theme). Here he pre- 
dicts rejection by his own people and acceptance by the 
Gentiles. After the story of rejection and martyrdom has 
been told, Luke relates in Part II. the fulfilment of the 
further prediction of Jesus, winding up with the triumphant 
words of Paul to the Synagogue leaders at Rome: “This 
salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, they will also 
hear.” Such a work is, of course, not from the circle of 
Paul’s bitter opponents, the Judaisers (later called Ebionites), 
who opposed Gentile missions altogether unless under the 
yoke of the Law. If anything Ebionite has survived at all, 
it owes its escape from destruction to misunderstanding of 
its real nature. Luke’s general point of view is ‘‘ Petrine ” 
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and ‘“ Antiochian.” According to very ancient tradition 
he was, indeed, a native of Antioch. At all events he has 
no more hesitation in annexing Paul, the early client of 
Barnabas and successful missionary of the Antioch church, 
than had the Nazarenes of North Syria. These in their 
Aramaic Gospel applied to Paul’s work that Isaian quotation 
predicting illumination of “‘ the people that sat in darkness ” 
which our own Matthew applies to “ Galilee of the Gentiles ”’ 
(Matt. iv. 16; Isa. ix. 2). After Paul’s separation from 
Barnabas, Antioch remained under the control of Peter. 
The separation was not without painful conflict, but involved 
no lasting hostility. The Nazarenes (and doubtless Peter, 
Barnabas, and “all the rest of the Jews”’ who at Antioch 
sided with the delegates “from James” against Paul) 
welcomed the influx of Gentile converts on the sole stipula- 
tion that their own “ purity ” as adherents of Moses should 
not be endangered. Paul had a different idea of the preserva- 
tion of “‘ the Jews which are among the Gentiles ” from “ the 
pollutions of idols”; but it did not prevent his showing 
(and inculcating) the utmost consideration and kindly 
fellowship for the “‘ weak ” brother who justified his scruples 
by saying “I am of Peter.” Luke is “ Petrine”; and he 
ascribes to Paul exactly this “‘ Petrine”’ point of view. If 
there be any passage in Luke or Acts which has escaped 
adaptation to it, careful search on the present writer’s part 
has failed to reveal it. To Luke, Peter is the divinely 
appointed Apostle to the Gentiles. Repentance and for- 
giveness by confession of Christ as Lord is his version of 
justification by faith apart from works. In Luke’s report 
Paul repudiates as slander the intimation that he does not 
inculcate everywhere, both by word and example, that the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles must loyally observe all 
requirements of the Law. Where Luke deviates from the 
standpoint of Antioch and the adherents of Peter, he leans 
not so much toward Paul as toward Jerusalem and the 
adherents of James. 

This is accounted critical heresy. May three instances 
be added to explain an impression so “ divergent ” ? 

1. Long since there was general recognition among 
scholars of a singular obscuration in the writings of Luke of 
what Paul sets forth as the basic common gospel: ‘‘ How 
that Christ died for our sins.” Not only do his pages show 
no trace of this “‘ gospel of the atonement ”’ or “ reconcilia- 
tion,”’ as Paul calls it, but even where he borrows adjoining 
material from Mark, the few traces this earlier evangelist 
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retains of a doctrine of ‘ blood-atonement,”’ such as the 
saying “‘ The Son of Man came to give his life a ransom for 
many ” (Mark x. 45), or “‘ This is my blood of the covenant 
which is poured out for many ” (Mark xiv. 24), are found to 
have disappeared. Luke preaches salvation by repentance 
and intercession of the risen ‘‘ Lord.” - Once he applies to 
the Church the epithet ‘‘ blood-bought.”’ It is in reporting 
words of Paul at Miletus. But even here the reference is not 
to blood-atonement, but blood-redemption. And allusions to 
“the first redemption,” when Jehovah redeemed his people 
out of Egypt, should not be confused with allusions to “‘ the 
second redemption,” when (in Isaian metaphor) the Servant’s 
life was made “ an offering for sin.” 

2. Principal Jacks has made independently the discovery 
(not unfamiliar to scholars) that Luke is a special champion 
of “ the Spirit ” ; but that somehow he seems to involve it, 
like his predecessor Mark, with his doctrine of miracle, as if 
the Spirit-endowed man were par eminence the exorciser and 
wonder-worker. The impression received is that 


‘“‘if the miracles are dropped out the whole collapses, 
and that the point of the story, made good by the 
miracles, is that the kingdom of God is at hand. It 
was this that made it such good news. They knew 
beforehand that the kingdom of God was coming, but 
they did not know that it was nevi door. That made 
it news, and good news too.” 


Whatever Luke’s love of the marvellous, we must do 
him the justice to admit that to him, as to the late Professor 
Royce, Christianity is ‘‘ the religion of the Spirit.’’ Miracles 
are simply “‘ gifts of the Spirit,” as they were to Paul. But 
in respect to “ distinctions of gifts” he stands nearer to 
Mark than to Paul. Curiously it is a contemporary who 
writes under the pseudonym of “‘ James,”’ a representative 
of Jerusalem, to whom the doctrine that a man can be saved 
“by faith apart from works” is anathema, who thinks of 
the divine “ gift” like Paul. To “ James” it is an indwell- 
ing spirit of heavenly “wisdom,” a truly Christlike spirit, 
though conceived after the Rabbinic manner as an inward 
“law of liberty,” a mirror of kingly perfection, supplying 
not only knowledge but redeeming “ grace.” 

Of his own motion, Luke has nothing to say anent this 
nobler redemptive ideal, which Paul speaks of as “ life in 
the Spirit.” It is true that in Luke Jesus begins his min- 
istry as the Redeemer “ anointed with the Spirit ” (Luke iv. 
Vor. XXIII.—No. 3. 15 
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18), just as the Apostles delay their own ministry until 
likewise anointed (Acts i. 4 f.). But it is only in the source 
which Luke shares with Matthew that the doctrine becomes 
central and reveals its true affinity with Paul. 

The Q material tells us that Jesus himself defined his 
ministry as the redemptive work of “the Spirit of God,” 
using the Isaian figure of the Servant. In answer to the 
Baptist’s message he set aside the question of his personal 
agency as a matter of “ stumbling.” The work which John 
sees of healing and consolation, restoration to life of the 
broken people of God, liberty to the captives of Satan, glad 
tidings of redemption to the poor, is a work of “ the Spirit 
(or ‘ finger’) of God.” Because it is such, the slander of the 
scribes is directed not against him, else it could be forgiven, 
but against the Deliverer himself. And this Deliverer is 
no other than that strong hero of whom Isaiah had said : 


‘* Shall the prey be taken from the mighty, 
Or the lawful captives be delivered ? 
But thus saith Jehovah, 
Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken away, 
And the prey of the terrible shall be delivered ; 
For I will contend with him that contendeth with thee, 
And I will save thy children. . . 
And all flesh shall know that I, Jehovah, am thy Saviour, 
And thy Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob.” 


For the writer of the Q material the Stronger than the 
Strong Man Armed, who spoils his house and liberates his 
captives, is Jehovah, the Mighty One of Jacob. The Baptist, 
prompted by rumours of “ the works of the Christ,” inquires 
for “‘ He that should come.” For (in the representation of 
Q) the Redeemer is he who comes “ for the consolation of 
Israel,”’ fulfilling the Isaian prophecy in the sense of that 
ancient prayer which Jesus himself cites in refutation of 
Sadducean ignorance of “‘ the power of God ”’ : 


** Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the Mighty God, the 
dreaded Conqueror, the Most High God; for thou art the bestower 
of gifts of loving-kindness and the possessor of all things. Thou 
rememberest the piety of the patriarchs, and in thy love wilt bring a 
Redeemer to their children’s children for thy name’s sake, O King, 
Helper, Saviour, and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Shield 
of Abraham. 

“ Thou, O Lord, art a mighty Conqueror for ever ; thou quickenest 
the dead with a mighty salvation; thou sustainest the living with 
loving-kindness ; thou quickenest the dead with great mercy, sup- 
porting the fallen, healing the sick, loosing those that were bound 
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and keeping faith with those that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto 
thee, Lord of conquests ? And who can be compared unto thee, O 
King, who killest and makest alive again, and givest life to the Branch 
of salvation? Yea, faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead.” 


In his answer to the Baptist, Jesus interprets Israel’s hope 
of a coming Redeemer in the same Isaian terms as the an- 
cient Synagogue prayer. But the “ mighty salvation ” is no 
external intervention, no more future catastrophe. Neither 
does Jesus refer the healing and help, the liberation of God’s 
captive people and restoration of their national life to his 
personal powers. God is the Strong Deliverer. It is his 
“finger” that breaks the power of Satan. Present scenes 
of healing, repentance, and joy in the glad tidings are proofs 
that the deliverance is not far off, but “ next door.” Like 
the ancient prophets, Jesus sees God at work by his “‘ Spirit.” 
His sovereignty is “ at hand.” His invisible power is ‘“‘ among 
you.” The spiritually blind are “‘ taken unaware.” This is 
not the language of apocalypse. Jesus’ Parables of the 
Kingdom talk of “‘leaven,” the growth of seeds and grain. 
If there is catastrophe it belongs to the time of reaping, not 
of the present, silent-working power of God. 

But if we call this doctrine of the Spirit “ Lukan”’ it 
should be only in the sense that Luke is more transparent 
than Mark or Matthew to the Teaching Source. Luke 
excels perhaps among our Synoptists in truly apprehending 
Christianity as a religion of the Spirit. But he knows 
nothing of Paul’s distinction of the inward, the “ greater,” 
the “ abiding,” morally transforming gifts. We owe Luke 
special thanks because he incorporates so much more than 
Mark of the source he shares with Matthew, and with so 
much better appreciation than either Mark or Matthew of 
its real sense. 

8. Luke is full of the doctrine of the Servant, both 
‘“‘ anointed ” and suffering. But it is not a Servant who 
suffers “for our sins.” His exaltation is not, as in Paul, 
because of the suffering of the cross, but in spite of it. It 
ceases to be a stumbling-block only because it was predicted 
in prophecy. Prediction stands in lieu of explanation. We 
have noted already the general recognition of this contrast. 
Paul expresses his own opposition to this type of gospel in 
many phrases whose substance is the same. He rests for 
acquittal in the day of judgment on “ the love of Christ,” 
or, as he prefers to say, “ the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Jesus’ words of self-devotion at the 
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parting supper are Paul’s warrant for the personal claim 
‘“* He loved me, and gave himself up for me.” And this is 
something whereby God ‘“‘ commends his own love towards 
us,” because Paul is profoundly loyal to that gospel which 
he “‘ received ”’ as the common teaching of all, how that Jesus 
was ‘“‘ delivered up,” as the Servant is “‘ delivered up” by 
Jehovah as an offering for sin. This may be to us an obsolete 
theology. It may be that we have a better conception of 
the work of that divine redemptive Spirit which agonises 
unto blood against human sin. But Paul’s doctrine implies 
at least a saner exegesis of Isaiah than that which denies 
to the prophet any teaching of vicarious redemptive suffering, 
as well as a saner historical criticism than that which denies 
to Paul reliable knowledge of what Jesus said and did on 
“that night in which he was betrayed.” There is nothing 
so vital to Paul in his whole struggle to vindicate his gospel 
of redemption through “ the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,” as this story of the self-dedication of 
Jesus. What, then, is Luke’s record of the Supper ? 
Textual critics have saved us the first step by undoing 
the work of harmonising scribes in Luke xxii. 19 f. The 
contrast was found too startling between Luke’s report of 
the institution and Paul’s explicit declaration in 1 Cor. xi. 
25. The stumbling-block was removed by the simple process 
of inserting Paul’s words (plus a final clause from Mark) 
after the words “ This is my body” in Luke xxii. 19. The 
interpolation reads, “which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. And the cup in like manner after 
supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my blood, 
even that which is poured out for you.”” Once recognised in 
its true character, the interpolation serves to draw closer 
attention to the extraordinary peculiarity of the authentic 
text which it was designed to rectify. The authentic Luke 
gives us precisely what we find in the liturgy of the North 
Syrian church of Luke’s time (Didaché, ix.) and no more. 
The “cup of blessing ” (put first in order as in the Syrian 
liturgy) symbolises “the holy vine of thy servant David 
(cf. Ps. xxx. 8-19), of which thou hast given us knowledge 
through thy Servant Jesus.” The loaf symbolises the 
gathering together of the elect at the heavenly redemption 
feast : ‘‘ As this broken bread was scattered on the mountain- 
sides, and being gathered together became one loaf, so gather 
thy Church together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kingdom.” That is absolutely all the ancient Syrian liturgy 
gives us. And that is all Luke gives. There is nothing of 
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Paul’s doctrine of the new covenant for the forgiveness of 
sins, nothing of participation in “the Lord’s death.” The 
banquet is a feast of the awaited redemption in the kingdom 
of David. The Covenant is a pledge of reigning and feasting 
in the New Jerusalem. No wonder Paul protests against 
a mode of observance that considers only this festal aspect 
of the rite. No wonder transcribers of the second century 
thought it desirable to conform the text somewhat toward 
Paul and Mark! Luke speaks only of Jesus’ longing to 
celebrate the redemption feast with his disciples before he 
suffers. He must be denied the wish until it is “ fulfilled in 
the kingdom of God.” Then “ they that have continued 
with him in his trials” shall share his glory. He “ cove- 
nants ” to them a kingdom, as his Father had “‘ covenanted ” 
to him. At the messianic feast they shall “‘ eat and drink at 
his table in his kingdom.” They shall occupy (in the New 
Jerusalem whereof David had sung) “ thrones of judgment, 
even the thrones of the house of David ” (Ps. exxii. 5). Is 
this more in line with Paul; or with that speech of James 
at the Jerusalem Council which appeals to the prophecy ?— 


“* After these things I will return, 
And I will build again the fallen tabernacle of David, 
And I will rebuild “the ruins thereof and will set it up ; 
That the residue of mankind may seek after the Lord, 
And all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called.” 


From its liturgy we learn the real faith of a church. In 
Mark we have still a trace of what “ the Lord’s supper ”’ 
meant to Paul. In Luke there-is none. Not because the 
“healer ” (udzpés) of the Roman Church was not an awe- 
struck admirer of the great apostle to the Gentiles. Not 
because he was not perhaps repeatedly brought into contact 
with him and with other “ ministers of the word” during 
the days Paul occupied that “hired house” in Rome; 
but because the Lukan ideal of both teacher and doctrine 
is cast in a totally un-Pauline mould. Luke is our great 
compiler of the traditions of Antioch and Jerusalem. He 
speaks for the Petrine branch of the Church. And it is just 
the difference between this Petrine standpoint and Paul’s 
which should lend special value to his work for the student 
of Christian origins to-day. We need the historian’s 
appreciation of the value of differences. 

B. W. BACON. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 














THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON 
OF CHRIST. 


ProFessor D. MIALL EDWARDS, M.A. 


In this article an attempt is made to restate concisely, that 
is with a minimum of elaboration and embellishment, the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ from the standpoint of the 
author’s own personal convictions, and with a view to making 
the doctrine as intelligible and real as may be to the modern 
mind. Needless to say, the scheme here offered lays no 
claim to finality. It is, even for the writer himself, of a 
tentative and experimental character, and a kind of first 
sketch which obviously needs a great deal of filling out. It 
is offered as a “basis of discussion” rather than as an 
adequate and fully worked-out statement. Nor does the 
writer claim that there are in this outline any novel or 
original features. He has merely tried to co-ordinate or to 
bring to a focus certain tendencies of modern thought in so 
far as he agrees with them, and in so far as they bear on 
Christology. Finally, he is well aware of the fact that as 
a preliminary to such doctrinal formulation as he here 
attempts, there is need of a thorough investigation of the 
historical data which must form the basis of any satisfactory 
doctrine of Christ. Prior to the reconstruction of the doc- 
trine there must be a reconstruction of the historical facts 
of our Lord’s life and teaching in the light of modern scholar- 
ship. Here, however, the main findings of New Testament 
scholarship are taken for granted, and we venture to plunge 
at once into the task of doctrinal formulation. 


I.—PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


Our task is, while doing justice to the historical data 
(the Jesus of history) and to men’s experience and inter- 
454 
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pretation of Christ throughout the ages, to reinterpret the 
doctrine of His Person in such a way as to establish a vital 
connection between it and the modern consciousness. If 
this is not done, there is real danger that the doctrine may 
cease to function as a living truth and become a mere dogma 
accepted simply on grounds of authority or tradition, or else 
wholly rejected or ignored. We have need of categories of 
interpretation that shall make the doctrine intelligible and 
real to the serious-minded man of to-day. The ancient 
categories (for instance, Messiah, Son of Man, Logos, sub- 
stance, homoousion, two natures in one Person) presuppose 
a background of experience and knowledge which is no longer 
common property, and which has been superseded by a very 
different background. For instance, the idea of “* Logos,” 
once so intellectually satisfying and so rich in suggestion, 
conveys no meaning to the modern man unless he has studied 
its history in those periods in which it was a living category. 
Can we not translate our doctrine into a terminology that 
is current coin to-day ? 

As compared with the ancients who formulated the 
orthodox dogma, we moderns are in some ways not so well 
equipped for the difficult task of doctrinal construction, 
but in other ways we are much better equipped than they. 
Speaking generally, we are less sure of our metaphysic than 
they were; but, on the other hand, our psychological equip- 
ment is much more sound and adequate. The early and 
medieval theologians had an almost naive confidence in the 
metaphysical doctrine of universals regarded as substantial, 
objectively real entities, and so we find them confidently 
formulating the doctrine of Christ’s Person in terms of 
** substance,”’ or rather of two substances or natures, the 
one divine and the other human. But we moderns have 
been profoundly influenced by the agnostic epistemology 
which was so prevalent in the nineteenth century, and which 
had for its chief source Kant’s criticism of philosophical 
dogmatism and his theory of the incompetence of pure 
reason to pronounce judgment on the nature of ultimate 
reality. But, on the other hand, our metaphysical un- 
certainty is largely compensated for by the firmness and 
certainty of our psychological insight, and if we cannot 
speak so confidently of the ‘‘ substance” or “ essence” of 
things as the Church Fathers could, such terms as “ experi- 
ence,” “* consciousness,” ‘‘ personality,” “* will,” mean much 
more to us than they did to them. And it is probably 
by means of such psychological categories as these, rather 
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than by means of abstract metaphysical concepts devoid of 
psychological and ethical content, that we shall be best able 
to interpret Christ’s Person. Indeed, by the help of psycho- 
logy we seem to be in process of discovering a new 
metaphysic, a richer and more satisfactory one than that 
which had for its ultimate principle a bare, featureless 
“being”? or “substance,” viz. a metaphysic which is 
making “value” the ultimate principle of reality (and 
‘value’ is in the first instance a psychological category, 
having reference to desire and its satisfaction). This at 
least seems certain, we have to interpret Christ’s Person— 
however exalted or divine—in a way that shall be psycho- 
logically real to our generation, if our doctrine concerning 
Him is to grip the modern mind. The dogma of “ two 
natures in one Person’ has ceased to satisfy, because it 
presents to us a Person of whose consciousness no intelligible 
psychological account is possible. We must go back to the 
Jesus of history and of experience, so as to win from Him 
for ourselves the original impression which the early disciples 
had, and then to clothe our first-hand impression in the 
living categories of our own day. 


II.—Tuer FouNDATION PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTOLOGY. 


1. The true and full humanity of Jesus.—We start with 
this as an indubitable conviction. Here there can be no 
compromise. This is a main point of difference between 
the modern approach to our problem and that of ancient 
orthodoxy. The ancients started with the basic conviction 
that Jesus was God, and from that standpoint faced the 
question how and in what sense He could also be man. Our 
method is more empirical and inductive. Starting from the 
human historical Jesus, we proceed to consider how and in 
what sense He can also be a Divine Being. Adopting 
Haering’s terminology, we may express the difference thus: 
The Christology of the ancients was “theocentric’”’; ours 
is ‘‘ anthropocentric.” The modern revolution in Chris- 
tology is the reverse of the Copernican in astronomy. The 
piety and theology of the Early Church allowed Christ’s 
humanity to recede into the background. Formally the 
true and full humanity of Jesus was always an emphatic 
element in the creed, at least from Chalcedon on; _ but 
practically it tended more and more to become a dead letter. 

We cannot accept those theories which represent Christ’s 
Divinity as to all intents and purposes annihilating His 
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f i humanity—as in the case of the ‘ orthodox” Gregory of 
le ff Nyssa, who declared that our Lord’s humanity was lost in 
» FF His divinity like a drop of vinegar in the boundless ocean; 
w |. or of the “heretic”? EKutyches, who maintained still more 
it «tf emphatically that His humanity was absorbed into His 
3s ; divinity. Nor can we accept the formula of traditional 

j orthodoxy that while Christ possessed human nature He 
was not a human person, inasmuch as His Person was divine. 
This meant that His human nature was, strictly speaking, 
; impersonal; in other words, that He was Man in general 
“ : without being a particular individual man. This view well 
- illustrates the defective psychology of the Greeks, whose 
g idea of “ substance’ or “‘ nature”’ enabled them to think 
O of Jesus as man generically without having an individual 
t personal human will. We, on the contrary, start unre- 
le | servedly with the historical human person Jesus, whose 
humanity was not a mere general idea, or a kind of collective 
term like “ John Bull,” or a bloodless abstraction like 
Comte’s ‘‘ Humanity,” but who was a real individual man 
like Socrates, Paul, or W. E. Gladstone.! On this point we 
would frankly throw in our lot with Nestorius rather than 
with Cyril. We would not for a moment-deny the universal 
and representative character of Christ’s humanity, but we 
would emphasise that His individuality was not lost in or 
destroyed by His universality. He was not simply man in 
general, but this man in particular, with an individual history, 
an individual human consciousness, an individual psychic 
focus. He was, in fact, the most individual of men, even 
though His humanity was also the most universal and 
inclusive. 

Jesus had all the characteristics of a real man. He was 
subject to the normal laws (physiological and psychological) 
of human life, was born and died, grew in body and mind, 
attained increasing knowledge and experience by the ordinary 
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1 It is disappointing to find so able a thinker as Bishop Temple, in his 
recent book Christus Veritas, prevaricating in a somewhat tantalising 
manner on this matter. He evidently feels the psychological unreality of 
the idea of “ impersonal humanity,” yet he is so far under its influence 
that he deliberately avoids speaking of Christ as a “ human person,” 
though he does not hesitate to speak of His “human personality,” said to 
be ‘‘ subsumed in the Divine Person ” of the Son (p. 150 f.). To us the 
distinction between “person ”’ and “ personality ’’ is unreal and little 
short of a quibble. And we fail to attach an intelligible meaning to the 
expression “‘ human personality subsumed in the Divine Person.” But 
the Bishop’s remarks on “ humanity ” as a “concrete universal ” (pp. 
151-158) are suggestive and helpful. 
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human channels, was subject to real temptation yet without 
sin (His sinlessness in no way detracts from His true manhood ; 
it is rather our sin that makes us less than men), and in His 
religious life He perfectly manifested a human type of piety 
(prayer, submission to the Father’s will). The docetic view, 
which represents His humanity as nothing but an unsub- 
stantial phantom or thin veil half concealing and _ half 
revealing His Deity, has no support in the Gospel records 
and no attraction for the modern mind. We accept un- 
reservedly His true and full manhood, and believe that the 
Christian faith has for its basis genuine appreciation of the 
life and character of the man Jesus of Nazareth. ‘“‘ Supreme 
admiration for the human Jesus and loyal responsiveness to 
his appeal is truer faith in his divinity than acquiescence 
in all the most extreme formulations of his deity.” 4 

2. This same human, historical Jesus has in a unique sense 
“the religious value of God” for Christian experience. At 
this stage we would confine ourselves to the immediate 
pronouncement of Christian experience, and not enter the 
realm of theological speculation properly so-called. And so, 
rather than speak dogmatically of the ‘“ Deity ” of Christ 
or of Christ as ‘‘ God,” we advisedly at this point use the 
(ontologically) more non-committal expression, “‘ Christ has 
for us the religious value of God,” in the Ritschlian sense of 
that phrase. What the metaphysical implications of this 
may be is a question that belongs to a later stage of inquiry. 
It is certain that for the first generation of Christians, and 
for Christians in all ages, the activity or function of Jesus 
in the lives of men has been indistinguishable in character 
and worth and effect from that of God Himself. This fact 
of experience the early Christians expressed by calling 
Christ ‘‘ Lord ”’ («épuos, the word used of Yahweh in the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and of the 
‘“* Saviour-God ” in the Mystery Religions). This was in 
the first instance not so much the result of theological reflec- 
tion as a spontaneous confession of faith or value-judgment 
expressing religious appreciation of Christ in His relation 
to human need. Christian theology is but the attempt to 
express, in terms of the best available intellectual categories, 
this experienced fact that somehow in Christ the goodness, 
love, and saving power of God Himself are revealing them- 
selves to men and acting upon and within men. Christ’s 
love to men is God’s love; Christ’s characteristic activities 
are God’s activities. Thus to faith, God and Christ mean 
1 D. C. Macintosh, Theology as an Empirical Science, p. 119. 
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virtually the same thing, stand for the same experienced 
spiritual reality. The Christian consciousness cannot dis- 
tinguish, as to quality or value, Christ from God. Faith in 
Christ is felt to be faith in God. The human Jesus so acts 
on us that in Him we experience the personal energising of 
God, and He awakens in us such a response that in trusting 
in Him we realise that we are trusting in God. We are 
convinced that the standard of values revealed in His 
teaching, and still more in His spiritual life, is divine and 
ultimate, and that in Him we come into contact with a 
reality than which we can think of none that is higher or 
richer. (This last sentence shows how easy is the transition 
from the standpoint of immediate experience to a more or 
less intellectual doctrine of ultimate reality; but we wish 
the emphasis here to fall on the religious appreciation rather 
than on any implied doctrine.) This immediate pronounce- 
ment of faith is in harmony with such New Testament 
statements as: ‘‘ No one knoweth the Father save the Son, 
and He to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him” ; 
‘* He who hath seen Me hath seen the Father’; ‘‘ I and 
the Father are One”’; ‘‘ He that believeth on Me believeth 
on Him that sent Me”; ‘‘ God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself”; “‘ the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.”” One or two con- 
siderations must, however, be added to supplement what 
has been said in this paragraph. 

(a) We desire to avoid such extreme statements as are 
sometimes made, to the effect that we know nothing, or 
practically nothing, of God except as He is revealed to us 
in Jesus Christ. It is sometimes said that, whereas the 
old theology sought to define Christ in terms of God, assumed 
as already known, the newer theology reverses the process 
and defines an otherwise unknown God in terms of Christ, 
assumed as known to us in history. Thus Professor Bethune- 
Baker has said: ‘“‘I know almost nothing about God’s 
character apart from Jesus. But I attribute to God the 
character of Jesus. My conception of God is formed by my 
conception of Jesus.” 1 We are in hearty agreement with 
this view in so far as it means that in the personality and 
character of Jesus we have the profoundest, yea the ultimate, 
revelation of the nature of God. But it tends to ignore the 
fact that even apart from His Son, God has spoken to men 
‘* by divers portions and in divers manners ”’ (Heb. i. 1, 2), 
e.g. in the order and system of nature, in the progress of 
1 The Modern Churchman, September 1921, p. 301. 
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history in general, in the experiences of saints, prophets, and 
mystics in pre-Christian and non-Christian religions. The 
revelation of God in Christ is in the same series with the 
other phases of the divine self-communication, and is the 
culminating point of the series rather than something 
quite isolated. Other revelations of God are, indeed, partial, 
fragmentary, limited by their imperfect media, whereas in 
Christ the whole “ fullness” of God dwells. But in each 
case we have to do with the same God as the One Who 
reaches His fullest self-expression in Jesus. The view we 
are criticising seems to have for its background a kind of 
Spencerian agnosticism (God as “ unknown and unknow- 
able’’— apart from Christ), or something like Otto’s 
‘“* mysterium tremendum,” the God who is “ wholly other ” 
—until revealed as Father in Christ. But our experience 
and knowledge of God in Christ cannot be wholly isolated 
from the experience and knowledge of Him derived from 
other sources. Yet we believe that the revelation of God 
in Christ is unique, in the sense that in Him the dim and 
diffused rays of the divine self-revelation were gathered 
into an intense and lucid focus in an historical Person, and 
that the fullness of the divine righteousness and love were 
embodied in Him in such a way that men beheld in Him 
‘a glory as of the only-begotten from the Father.” 

(b) In taking as our starting-point the immediate pro- 
nouncement of experience that Christ has “the value of 
God” for us, we do not wish to commit ourselves to the 
Ritschlian position that there is no room whatever in theology 
for any metaphysic of ultimate reality, or for any doctrinal 
formulation which may imply such a metaphysic. We accept 
the Ritschlian view of the Christian value-judgments as a 
kind of “ interim report ”’ in theology, in the interval in which 
we are trying to get rid of the encumbrances of an obsolete 
metaphysic and have not yet found another to take its place. 
Ritschlianism has helped theology to emancipate itself from 
the dead weight of a dogma couched in terms of Greek 
philosophy, while retaining its experimental and practical 
equivalents. It has rendered service in that it has driven 
us back behind all traditional theologies to the Jesus of 
history and of experience, to receive from Him afresh the 
overwhelming impression of divine grace which enables us 
to see in Him the very presence and power of God. But 
the Ritschlian distinction between facts and values, or be- 
tween existential judgments and value-judgments, though con- 
venient and suggestive up to a certain point, must ultimately 
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break down. For to the extent that our value-judgments 
can stand the test of a thoroughgoing intellectual criticism, 
they are also existential judgments. Our highest human 
values are not only subjectively satisfying, but are revela- 
tions of the objective nature of things. What the world 
means to us reveals what the world is in itself. This may 
have been Ritschl’s real meaning, but the Ritschlian theory 
of values needs to be purged of its associations with agnostic 
empiricism and with the suspicion of subjectivity that 
attaches to it. Values are not merely relative to subjective 
human need, but are authentic witnesses to the nature of 
ultimate reality. The new metaphysic of value which 
seems to be superseding the old metaphysic of substance 
boldly exalts values to the plane of ontological realities. 
On this matter we are in agreement with the main line of 
Bishop Temple’s arguments in the first part of his Christus 
Veritas. Applied to Christology, this means that Christ’s 
supreme religious value to us is a true revelation of the 
nature of ultimate reality or of God Himself, and that to 
interpret Christ in terms of “ values” is to interpret Him 
in terms of the highest we know. 


III.—DocTrRINAL PROBLEMS. 


Two main problems have always occupied theological 
thought in respect of the Person of Christ: (1) His relation 
to God or place in the Godhead ; (2) the relation of His divine 
nature to His human nature. The former belongs to what is 
traditionally known as the Trinitarian problem; the latter is 
the Christological problem proper. The classical orthodox 
answer to the first is given in the Nicene Creed, the second in 
the Definition of Chalcedon. 

1. The relation of Jesus Christ to God (or the Godhead).— 
We believe that the right method of approach to this problem 
is the psychological method—that is, to begin by seeking to 
understand sympathetically Christ’s own personal experience, 
especially His experimental religion. It is only after we have 
done this that we are in a position to inquire into the im- 
plications for thought of that experience. Jesus was a 
profoundly religious man, and His relation to God was 
primarily one of religious faith. He was “ the pioneer and 
perfecter of faith” (Heb. xii. 2), z.e. was in the very front 
rank of those who lived by faith in God. It has been objected 
that He who has ever been an object of faith to His followers 
could not Himself have been the subject of faith. On the 
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contrary, we believe (with Haering) that only one who 
believes, trusts, prays, can call forth in us faith in the God 
in whom He believes. 

(a) The key to the innermost character of His religious 
experience is His filial consciousness in relation to God. His 
personal religion reveals complete filial dependence on God 
and complete filial fellowship with Him—perfect trust, love, 
loyalty—the attitude of an ideal Son to an ideal Father. As 
Son the quality of His will was godlike, and His function or 
vocation was the godlike one of establishing the Kingdom 
of God. 

Thus His Sonship is not to be understood (in the first 
instance, if at all) as something merely physical (as the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth suggests), or metaphysical in the 
sense of identity of “‘ substance” or “essence” with the 
Father (as in the Nicene Creed), but as something primarily 
ethical and religious. It was a personal experience, growing 
with the growth of His human life, of dependence on God, of 
loving fellowship with Him, of practical loyalty to His pur- 
pose in relation to the coming of the Kingdom. Thus His 
Sonship was not so much a native endowment (though of 
course the principle of heredity operated in His case as in the 
case of all men) as an achievement of His moral and religious 
experience—the voluntary opening up of His life to God so 
that His life contained as much of the fullness of God as was 
possible at every stage of His history. He was the unique 
Son of God in that He knew and experienced God at first 
hand, and as such was able to inaugurate a new type of 
humanity and thus to be the “first-born among many 
brethren.” His was the original and perfect pattern of 
Divine Sonship, but by His grace and power it is given to 
us too ‘‘ to become children of God.” 

(b) Can we follow up further the implications for thought 
of this original filial consciousness ? Orthodoxy identified 
the divine element ‘n Jesus with the Eternal Logos or pre- 
temporal Son of God declared to be consubstantial and co- 
eternal with the Father (Nicene and “‘ Athanasian ” Creeds), 
though the human element in Him was said to have had 
its origin in time. This raises many difficult problems—for 
instance, how could the same Person, emphatically said to 
be one, have both a timeless and a temporal origin? The 
fact is, as we have throughout insisted, we are not helped 
to-day by the old attempt to define God, and the Son’s 
relation to Him, in terms of substance. We do not think of 
God as a static entity but as a living dynamic Spirit. As we 
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have seen, “‘ substance” has no meaning for us, as applied 
to spiritual beings (God, Christ, man), unless we can give it 
a psychical and ethical content. We find more help in the 
Hebrew and early Christian view of God as righteous Will 
operating in nature and history, than in the Greek philo- 
sophic conception of God as bare Being or Absolute Reality 
whose nature could only be described in abstract terms which 
stripped away from the notion of His essence any attribute 
other than negative attributes such as immutability, in- 
i corruptibility, incomprehensibility. ‘‘ God is Spirit,” “‘ God 
E is love,’ God is rational moral purpose whose will when fully 
q realised finds its consummation in the perfect commonwealth 
of spirits which we call the Kingdom of God. And Christ, 
too, must be defined in the same terms. He was one with 
the Father in character, in purpose, in love. It is doubtful 
whether the union of the Son with the Father can be ex- 
pressed in higher or richer terms than in terms of harmony 
of mind and spirit, identity of conscious purpose, complete 
mutual understanding and fellowship and co-operation, com- 
munity of values. This is something more significant than 
to say that the Son was constituted of the same “ stuff” as 
God the Father. To call this unity “ merely ethical,” as if 
that were something short of metaphysical unity, is to fail to 
1 appreciate the centrality and ultimacy of ethical values in a 
: Christian philosophy of the universe. For the ethical is the 
metaphysical; moral categories are the highest we possess 
for the interpretation of reality. When we assert that Christ 
is absolutely one with the Father in Will, we have reached a 
point beyond which no advance. is possible, for Will (if we 
— the theistic hypothesis) is the ultimate reality of 
things. 

By this we do not mean that the will of the Father and 
that of the Son are numerically or formally identical, more 
i or less in the Sabellian sense. It is quite possible to think 
of two wills or minds as identical in content while remaining 
formally distinct. We can conceive of two persons as per- 
fectly one in character, thought, and outlook on life, blending 
with each other in uttermost harmony of mind and heart, 
co-operating in working out a common purpose, while yet 
remaining distinct subjective centres. And, indeed, such 
perfect concord and fellowship and co-operation between 
different minds is an infinitely richer and higher kind of 
unity than any pantheistic or monistic unity in which the 
many are absorbed into the One. Hence we would not speak, 
as Sabellius did, of God as viowdrwp, Son-Father, as if the 
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distinction between Father and Son were not real, but merely 
phenomenal. For this would do away with the reality of 
the filial consciousness of Him who constantly spoke of ‘ the 
Father,” ‘‘the Son,” as in some senses distinct, and who is 
represented in the Fourth Gospel as saying, ‘‘ The Father is 
greater than I,” as well as ‘“‘ I and the Father are one.” It 
makes unreal, too, His religious experience, which to us is 
fundamental; it means that in praying to the Father He 
was praying to Himself, and reduces the prayer, “‘ Not My 
will, but Thine, be done,” into sheerest nonsense. The one- 
ness of Christ with the Father consists in this, that in Him 
were fully embodied and revealed the spiritual values which 
are divine and ultimate. In Him were manifested the love 
and holiness and saving power of God. Unlike material 
things, spiritual values may be possessed in common by more 
than one person. If I give away a shilling to a beggar, that 
shilling ceases to be mine when it becomes his. But if I were 
freely to bestow my love on another person, if I were to 
impart to him whatever goodness, beauty, and truth I 
possess, these values would continue to be mine even after 
they had become another’s. Different persons may have 
the samc knowledge and view of life, and be inspired by the 
same ideals and purposes, without thereby in the least losing 
their separate personalities or being merged in each other. 
So it is that the Father’s love and holiness dwell perfectly 
in the Son, while the Son’s Will, as a subjective function, 
remains distinct from the Father’s Will. Christ divinity, 
then, consists in this, that in quality His Will is identical with 
the Will of the Father. 

(c) Does this imply the Son’s personal pre-existence ? In 
interpreting the meaning of the religious experience of Jesus, 
especially His filial consciousness, it was necessary for us to 
limit ourselves to the historical Jesus, for it is only in the 
Jesus of history that that consciousness stands revealed to 
us. Is it necessary to go behind the Jesus who was born in 
Bethlehem and lived in Palestine, and to affirm His pre- 
existence as Son prior to His birth in this world of time ? 
Frankly the doctrine of the eternal personal pre-existence of 
the Son does not seem to us to be so essential to Christian 
theology as it has generally been thought to be. It seems 
at best but a logical implication or theoretic interpretation 
rather than an immediate datum of faith. That is no reason 
why we should not accept it, if it be found necessary in order 
to account for the divine quality of Christ’s will. For it is 
the function of thought to think things out to their ultimate 
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issues, even though it may have to pass beyond the immediate 
utterances of experience. To many the eternal personal pre- 
existence of the Son seems indispensable as a logical support 
of their faith. But to others it is a stumbling-block, for it 
seems to them to lead to a duplication of God and so to land 
in a position difficult to distinguish from ditheism (or tritheism 
if we include the Holy Spirit). It seems a mistake to insist 
on it as a sine qua non of faith. What is absolutely essential 
is that the values embodied in Christ be regarded as pre- 
existent in God and therefore as revealing the real and eternal 
nature of God, and not as first coming to be in the historical 
Jesus. ‘‘God is Spirit,” “‘ God is love,” and not became 
Spirit and love for the first time in Christ. He that hath seen 
Jesus hath seen the Father whose essence is love. Revela- 
tion certainly implies the pre-existence of that which is 
revealed; but whether the revelation of God in Christ 
implies more than the pre-existence of the Christ-values in 
the one personal God, this we are content for the present to 
leave an open question. As to the cosmic functions that are 
attributed to the Son as mediator of creation and sustainer 
of the universe (e.g. Col. i. 15 ff.), it may not be necessary to 
give them another meaning than that the Christ-principle 
(say sacrificial love) which is also the God-principle is the 
constitutive and architectural principle of the universe. This 
insight is indeed a bold and vast adventure of faith, but it is 
certainly implied in the revelation of God in Christ. 

2. The relation of the Divine element in His Person to the 
Human.—Here we must start with the assured conviction of 
the unity of His Person. His Person leaves on us the im- 
pression of a perfectly organised spiritual unity in which 
there are no discordant or disparate elements. Ecclesiastical 
dogma, too, strongly asserted the unity of His Person (e.g. 
the Definition of Chalcedon, which may be summed up in the 
phrase ‘“ two natures in one Person’”’). But it also made it 
impossible for us to apprehend that unity intelligently, 
operating as it did with the idea of two wholly disparate and 
mutually exclusive “ natures,” which can only be made to 
form a unity by an act of irrational omnipotence or miracle, 
making the impossible possible and actual. The Church 
tried to have it both ways by emphasising equally the unity 
and the duality, but without discovering a harmonising 
principle. The duality was more or less intelligibly appre- 
hended on the basis of the clear distinction which was drawn 
between the eternal, immutable nature of God and the 
perishable, corruptible nature of man; but the unity of the 
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Person was little more than a bare, irrational assertion. I 
believe that we, with our firmer sense of psychological reality, 
must reject such ideas as the following :— 

(1) The dogma of two wills, a divine will and a human will, 
as set forth by the General Council of Constantinople, 680 a.p. 
The present writer frankly prefers the monothelite formula 
pia Oeavdpixy) évépyea, one divine-human energy. To him 
the doctrine of the two wills is wholly unintelligible and un- 
psychological, and quite incongruous with the unity of the 
Person. 

(2) For similar reasons we reject the popular idea of two 
concurrent or recurrent consciousnesses, the divine and the 
human, in the one Person. 

(83) The writer finds no relief in the idea of multi-per- 
sonality or dissociated personality, to which some have had 
recourse in order to justify the doctrine of two natures. 

(4) Nor can he accept Dr Sanday’s view that the locale 
of the divine was in the subconsciousness, whereas the con- 
scious mind was at normal times wholly human. 

The old dogma starts from the idea that the divine and 
human natures are wholly heterogeneous entities. We pre- 
fer to start from the opposite point of view of the spiritual 
affinity between God and man. No psycho-analysis can 
separate the divine and the human in Christ. They are in 
no sense different compartments of His being. He was 
human through and through, and He was divine through and 
through. His human will, human purposes, human thoughts, 
human feelings were divine in quality. The divine purity, 
goodness, love constituted the innermost core of His truly 
human life. The divine omnipotence, omnipresence, omni- 
science were not His, but He was the perfect expression of 
God within the limits necessarily imposed by the conditions 
of human life. For what is most divine in God is not the 


1 There are signs thet Dr Temple realises the difficulties of the doctrine 
of two wills (Christus Veritas, p. 142 n.). But he exercises his subtle 
ingenuity to get as near it as he dares—largely, it would seem, out of 
respect to the authority of Church Councils (pp. 150f.). But why this 
exaggerated deference to ancient modes of thought ? The Bishop quotes, 
apparently with approval, these words: ‘“‘ As Will can only be defined 
intelligibly in terms of conation, the orthodox result follows. Any other 
definition of Will gives one or other of the great heresies, besides breaking 
down inherently” (p. 151 n.). The idea that any other definition “ breaks 
down inherently ” seems to be a rather unimportant afterthought ; the 
thing of primary importance is that it “ gives one or other of the great 
heresies.”” This fear of incurring the wrath of Early Fathers and ancient 
Councils is a real hindrance to free and independent thinking. 
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[ quantitative attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, etc., 
oe but the qualitative attributes of righteousness and love. Our 
theory is not to be confused either with the kenotic or with 

A the pantheistic type of Christology. It is not kenotic, for 
; the kenotic theories assume as a basis the doctrine of two 


2 natures, which is here rejected. It is not pantheistic, because 
1 |) it does not make Christ a mere mode or phase of God, but 
- | conceives of His will as a distinct function not merged in the 
- will of God though in the most perfect harmony with it. It 
is only from the point of view of the spiritual affinity between 
0 -_ God and man that the union of the divine and human in 
e | Christ can be intelligibly apprehended. 

: We venture, therefore, to suggest a revision of Cyril’s 
famous formula, pia dios tod Adyou tod Beod cecapKwpéry, 
‘One nature of the Word of God become incarnate.” Our 
formula would be something like this: ‘‘One nature of the 








€ man Jesus Christ filled in all His being with the quality of 
God.” We confess that this is a somewhat radical change. 
It is the change from the theocentric to the anthropocentric 
d Christology, but with the important qualification that the 
- avOpwros is not the antithesis of Oeds, but is in Christ the 
U abode of God. If anyone objects that our theory seems to 
n have certain affinities with the teaching of the heretic Paul 
n of Samosata, we can only reply that the question whether 
S our exposition is technically “ heretical” or ‘‘ orthodox ”’ is 
d to us wholly irrelevant. The only question that matters is 
5 whether it does justice to the fundamental facts concerning 
p the Jesus of history and of Christian experience, and whether 
y it commends itself to our reason as not inconsistent with the 
ot findings of modern science, psychology, ethics, and 
f | philosophy. 
S : D. MIALL EDWARDS. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE FINALITY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


THe Rev. G. GALLOWAY, D.D., D.PuIt., 
Principal of St Mary’s College, University of St Andrews. 


Tue germs of the theory of evolution are to be found in the 
old Greek thinkers, but the great vogue and influence of the 
doctrine dates only from last century. During that period 
the conception was defined, formulated, and applied in the 
most striking ways to the phenomena of nature and life. 
The evolutionary method, the method which proceeds 
genetically, tracing the complex and highly articulated to 
the simple and elementary, became a recognised principle of 
investigation in various spheres; and whatever doubts may 
remain in regard to its ultimate scope and meaning, the 
principle itself is widely accepted as one of the solid gains 
of scientific thinking. No competent thinker would now 
examine a problem in biology or psychology without bring- 
ing to bear on it the light shed by the idea of development. 
To do so has become a part of scientific method. 

Christianity has survived the advent and reign of 
evolution, just as it survived that of the Copernican 
astronomy. On the other hand, the application of the 
developmental method in the realms of psychology and 
history, and especially in the study of religions, has raised 
problems of a new kind; and the bearing of the issues thus 
raised upon Christianity is still a subject of discussion and 
controversy. That civilisation is a development will not be 
denied, since every social order has grown out of the past 
and bears within it the germs of the future. The same will 
be admitted to hold true of religion as an element in culture, 
and all historic religions exhibit the characteristic features of 


growth. Every living religion changes and grows through 
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interaction with its cultural environment. No doubt the 
kind of development in the historic sphere is not quite the 
same as in the natural world, because the moving forces 
here are not so much natural causes and conditions as ends 
and values which are the objects of will. None the less 
these ends and values are not arbitrary : they issue from the 
historic life, and are themselves subject to a process of 
development. Now values are essential to religion, and so 
we have to face the fact that Religion, just like Art and 
Philosophy, is caught up in the developmental movement : 
we have to reconcile this fact, if we can, with the claim of 
religion to contain abiding truth. 

The thorough-going evolutionist sees religion, like the 
civilisation in which it has a place, involved in a process of 
change. Everywhere the simple is growing complex, and 
the old is being fashioned into something new. Fixity and 
permanence are absent, and finality is nowhere to be found; 
for where all move, nothing continues the same. Look back 
into the past and you behold religions coming to birth, matur- 
ing, and at length growing old and vanishing away. Faiths 
have died with the civilisations from which they sprang. No 
doubt some of them have lasted long, but this is no pledge 
that any one will endure always. In this secular process 


““ Creeds pass, rites change, no altar standeth whole.” 


And even though a religion to outward appearance remains 
the same, it is not really so. New meanings are read into 
ancient forms: the doctrines handed down from the past 
receive a different emphasis, or are allowed to sink into the 
background ; and as the historic values change, the inner 
significance of a religion changes with them. The onward- 
moving historical life, out of which emerge ever-changing 
ideas of man, the world, and God, seems to forbid any valid 
claim to finality. In short, finality is an illusion. ‘“‘ The 
evolutionary method,” said Pfleiderer in one of his latest 
books, ‘‘ knows no absolute within the phenomenal world, 
but everywhere and always only the relative.” In history, 
as Harnack has remarked, absolute judgments are impossible. 
If this be so, it seems hopeless to assert absoluteness for any 
religion, even if that religion be Christianity. For to do so 
seems to ignore the fact that Christianity itself is taken up 
into the moving stream of the historic life. 

1 What is Christianity?, p. 18. Cp. Troeltsch’s paper, ‘‘ Uber histor- 


ische und dogmatische Methode in der Theologie,” Gesammelte Schriften, 
ii. 785. 
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That there are elements of truth in these contentions I am 
far from denying; indeed it is just because the pleas put 
forward do contain truth, that we have to meet real diffi- 
culties if we assert that Christianity is an absolute and final 
religion. To meet the argument—and you cannot meet it 
by denying the fact of evolution—you have to show how and 
in what respect the fact of development leaves the claim to 
absoluteness unshaken. It is certainly hard to point out 
any religious institution, rite, or doctrine which has held 
its place within the historic process impervious to change. 
Yet if you admit that Christianity is an ever-changing 
complex of forms and beliefs, with nothing ultimate in it, 
you open the door wide to scepticism and agnosticism. If 
every element in Christian faith has merely a relative value, 
then with the shifting of the historic value-scheme our relative 
values may be changed out of recognition. Plainly such a 
complete relativism would cripple the full assurance of faith ; 
and if we really believe that there is nothing before us but 
relative goods, we may come in the end to doubt whether 
these are even relatively good. 

I need not say that the attitude and temper of mind I 
have been describing are hostile to the spirit and outlook 
which have marked historic Christianity. The religion of 
Christ would never have grown and prospered had men 
merely regarded it as a heritage for their own time, a form of 
religion which was best suited to meet the needs of a given 
moral and spiritual situation. A relative value is one thing : 
‘an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast,” is another. 
Christianity—and for that matter other religions also—has 
always proceeded on the assumption that there is something 
absolute in it. Otherwise there could be no buoyant and 
vigorous religious faith ; for to demand that in the deepest 
things of life faith should lay hold on a probability, or on 
what is known to be only relatively true, is to cut the nerve 
by which faith moves. I may be told, however, that while this 
is psychologically true, and faith claims absoluteness for its 
content, this absoluteness is merely naive, to use Troeltsch’s 
term: the real crux of the problem is to reconcile this naive 
absoluteness with the claims of scientific and historic know- 
ledge. I frankly admit there is a problem here, and it may 
be granted at once that the claims of most religions to 
absoluteness cannot be maintained in the face of historic 
facts. To say nothing of primitive and national religions, 
Islam, for instance, makes this claim, but Christians refuse 
to admit it. It is clear, therefore, that the fact that a claim 
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to finality is made, and that the religion would not have 
grown and prospered if it had not been made, is of itself no 
guarantee that the claim can be justified. If we are to defend 
the claim we must somehow be able to go beyond the 
psychological demand for absoluteness, and show there 
is some sense in which the claim can be sustained in the 
face of criticism and historic knowledge. This is a task 
from which the theologian should not shrink, and it is one 
of the hardest and most urgent duties of present-day 
apologetics. 

It will help to clear the ground, and it will also serve to 
define the issues, if we consider in some little detail the way 
in which earlier thinkers and theologians have grappled 
with this question of the finality or absoluteness of religion. 
The Catholic as well as the older Protestant theologians 
proceeded on the assumption that Christianity was a unique 
religion. It was founded on a supernatural revelation of 
God that had been denied to all other religions, and these 
religions, being the product of man’s unaided powers, were 
all more or less false. This revelation was embodied in the 
Bible, which was the pure Word of God, and so infallible and 
supremely authoritative. The Word of God, as we all know, 
was the bulwark of early Protestantism. Yet something 
more was needed if conflicting interpretations of the Word 
were to be avoided, and the Reformers found the ultimate 
tribunal in the Holy Spirit speaking through the Scriptures. 
In substance the finality of Christianity was based on a 
supernatural revelation, divinely safeguarded from error in 
its expression, and therefore perfectly authoritative. 

Though I do noi think this view was utterly false, it was 
stated by the Reformers in a fashion and with a scope which 
are now recognised to be impracticable. Hegel, I believe, 
once remarked that all the sects justified themselves from 
scripture, for they all took out of it what they desired to 
find. The rise of sects was in point of fact an object-lesson 
which showed that the process of interpretation gave dis- 
cordant results even though fortified by an appeal to the 
Spirit. Moreover, the study of origins and the growth of 
criticism have profoundly modified our ideas of the Bible 
since the days of Luther and Calvin. Belief in verbal 
inspiration has wellnigh vanished, and as a consequence the 
conviction that the Bible is an infallible and supernatural 
authority throughout has largely passed away. To the 
scripture-writings themselves the idea of development has 
been applied, and an historic view of the growth of the Biblical 
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literature has taken the place of the older one. Instead 
of one stereotyped system of beliefs we now recognise in the 
Bible various stages of doctrine, not always consistent with 
one another but all of them related to the developing religious 
life. In many ways this enlarged outlook has been a real 
gain to faith, and it has enabled men to perceive that any 
revelation must be coloured and modified by psychological 
and historical conditions. On the other hand, it is plain 
that the old Protestant conception of authority has been 
undermined, and it is no longer possible to defend effectively 
the finality of Christianity by an appeal to the Bible as a 
whole. For the sphere of relativity has been extended to 
the Bible. Indeed, one has to face the fact that in Protestant 
lands to-day there is a widespread reaction against an appeal 
to this form of authority. ‘* In our days the appeal to mere 
authority seems the most hopeless,’’ remarks a contemporary 
writer, and the wise apologist recognises the fact and reckons 
with it.1 The consequences of this shaking of the old founda- 
tions are only too apparent. There is uncertainty and there 
is unsettlement of mind about religion, and this has brought 
genuine distress to souls which long for assurance and peace. 
To certain types of mind the situation is intolerable, and 
they end by an act of submission to a church which claims 
to be absolutely authoritative.2. This is to cut the knot, 
not to untie it. 

At this point let us consider whether the Roman Catholic 
claim to authority is more tenable than that of the Protestant 
Reformers. To begin with, it is evident that the infallibility 
of scripture is also an article of the Romish faith, and is open 
to the same historical and critical objections. But with 
Roman Catholicism the Bible does not stand alone; along- 
side it, and possessing equal authority and value, stands 
the tradition of the divinely founded and inspired Church. 
Under its inspired guidance the depositum fidei contained 
in the infallible scripture has been explicated, defined, and 
formed into a complex whole of ritual and doctrine. There 
is an attempt here to combine finality with development of 
a kind. We are invited to believe that out of the original 
and divinely given deposit of faith the complex structure of 
the Catholic faith has been gradually and inevitably evolved 
by a process of explication. At each stage there is finality, 
for no approved dogma is ever discarded, though it may 

1 Gardner, Evolution in Christian Theology, p. 21. 


2 This may partly account for what Heiler, in his book Der Katholizmus, 
calls the modern trend (Zug) towards Catholicism. 
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receive fuller definition and acquire a wider meaning and 
reference. The system is said to be absolute, for the end is 
already preformed in the beginning, and the whole is beyond 
human criticism or modification. 

The argument looks impressive, but on closer examination 
is seen to depend on most dubious assumptions. That the 
whole structure of Catholicism was implicit in the original 
deposit is an hypothesis that will not stand the search-light 
of criticism. Equally unsound is the supposition that the 
Church in the evolution of its doctrine was so divinely guided 
as to be exempt from error. To say so is to ignore the varied 
psychological and historical motives and influences which 
entered into the process of growth. Moreover, the notion of 
development as addition by explication is false; all true 
development as organic implies criticism, transmutation, 
and reconstruction. On these grounds the claim of the 
Romish Church to finality must be held to fail. 

In his essay on The Development of Doctrine, Newman 
has tried to set forth the notes of a true development, and 
among them he signalises “‘ chronic vigour ”’ and “‘ assimilative 
power.” The latter feature is characteristic of organic 
process, but Newman, though he drew attention to the organic 
principle, did not apply it in any whole-hearted way: he 
still clings to the idea of development as explication. But 
where Newman stopped short, the Roman Catholic Modernists 
have come forward with a more thorough and far-reaching 
application of the principle. For them religious evolution is 
vital, assimilative and creative, and carries with it the 
criticism and transformation of existing elements. The 
orthodox Catholic doctrine of “‘ preformation ”’ is rejected, 
the conclusions of advanced criticism are accepted, and the 
idea of an infallible book or person is abandoned. Frank 
admission is made that the body of Catholic doctrine and 
the sacramental system cannot be based on the teaching of 
Jesus himself. As Tyrrell has put it, ‘‘ We have outgrown 
the apocalyptic form in which the spirit of Jesus first uttered 
itself. But the spirit itself we have not outgrown.” ! The 
Modernist lays stress on growth and expansion under the 
leading of the spirit; he refuses to be trammelled by the 
framework of scholastic theology, and puts forward a view 
of development in which doctrines undergo change and 
modification through interaction with the life and thought of 
the age. Doctrines are tested by their working-value rather 
than conformity to a deposit of faith or to the tradition of 
1 Christianity at the Cross Roads, p. 267. 
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the Church. So far as the Modernist endorses the pragmatic 

rinciple he must sacrifice the notion of absolute truth, and 
it is hard to see how, on such lines, any claim to finality could 
be made good. For the stress is always laid on progress, 
not on permanence, nor can there be any certainty about the 
direction which development will follow. In fact, the trend 
of Catholic Modernism is not towards finality but towards 
relativism, and an emphasis on relativism leads naturally, 
as may be seen in Loisy, towards scepticism. The less 
radically minded of the party no doubt hold that by a con- 
tinuous evolution the spirit is gradually leading the Church 
into fuller truth. 

Modernism finds it hard to point to any permanent or 
absolute element in the Christian faith, and this is one 
consequence of its drastic criticism of Christian origins. In 
another way the treatment of the problem by the Protestant 
speculative theology suffers through the same defect, the 
defect of cutting itself free from the historical basis of 
Christianity. Hegel, in his Philosophy of Religion, regards 
Christianity as the absolute religion, and maintains that in it 
the whole spiritual evolution of mankind is consummated. 
But what he takes to be final is not the common doctrines of 
the Church, which for him are only figurative representations 
of those speculative truths that it is the function of philosophy 
to elicit. What is absolute in Christianity is the speculative 
principle of the union of God and man, Infinite and finite, 
in the concrete universal or idea. The finality in this case 
is really that of a specific philosophical system, not that of 
an historic religion. The same tendency to separate the his- 
torical from the ultimate or universal is seen in theologians 
like Biedermann and Pfleiderer, who have been influenced by 
Hegel. Pfleiderer insists that we must distinguish the divine 
principle from the historical Jesus; and he tells us the ideal 
cannot be identified with an individual, for the ideal is un- 
conditioned and absolute. In other words, the only absolute 
in the religion of Christ is a principle—the principle of a 
divine humanity. When we recognise this, then, it is said, 
the way is open for what is termed a free historical treatment 
of the life and work of Christ. The trouble here is, that the 
finality is merely that of a speculative principle, and this will 
inevitably be modified as the fashion of philosophic thought 
changes. More serious is the objection that in this way 
Christianity is separated from its historic basis; and in the 
end the constitutive power in Christian experience has been a 
person rather than a general principle. If there is nothing 
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final in Christ himself, I doubt that we shall find finality 
anywhere. 

The reaction against the speculative method in theology 
was for a time very marked, and nowhere did it find more 
pointed utterance than in Ritschl and some of his followers. 
The reaction, though extreme, had the merit of setting in 
the foreground the truth that Christianity is an historic 
religion and has its roots deep in the historic life. It must 
therefore be treated by the historical method. Theologians 
such as Harnack and Bousset seek to strip the religion of 
false and accidental elements due in the main to the intrusion 
of philosophical ideas, and by historic investigation to 
determine what is essential and final; and this they find 
in the message of Jesus himself. So we reach the living core 
in the gospel of Divine Fatherhood, of human brotherhood, 
and of the kingdom of God ethically conceived. This seems 
simple and straightforward, but the inquiry is not so un- 
biased as it appears. The theologians bring their own 
values with them and select what is essential in the light of 
them. If Harnack rejects the apocalyptic element in primi- 
tive Christianity, it is not on purely historical grounds. 
More dubious still is the assumption that what is final is 
Christ’s gospel rather than Christ himself: the truth is, that 
if you separate the gospel from the person the development 
of Christianity becomes a mystery. The guarantee that there 
is anything ultimate in the message of Jesus does not lie in 
selected parts of the teaching, but in the personality. 

A broader handling of the problem will be found in the 
work of Troeltsch, who is also more fully conscious of the 
difficulties which are involved.1 He recognises that an 
answer is not to be found by the mere process of simplifying 
and eliminating, and he believes that the absoluteness of 
Christianity cannot be properly discussed without considering 
the claims of other religions. The religio-historic method at 
least furnishes a broad basis for discussion. The problem, 
as Troeltsch envisages it, is that of restating the naive 
absoluteness of Christian faith in a form which is compatible 
with modern scientific and historical knowledge.? This 
cannot be attained by the artificial method of the traditional 
Apologetics with its assumption of an external authority, 
and with its idea of a divine revelation removed from 


1 Die Absolutheit des Christenthums, 1912. 
2 Troeltsch draws a clear distinction between the naive absoluteness of 
a vigorous faith and the artificial absoluteness of a mature religion, an 
absoluteness which is based on theories and proofs. Op. cit., p. 120. 
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criticism and human additions. Nor can it be achieved by 
the so-called evolutionary absolutism which treats Chris- 
tianity as the realisation of the idea of religion. For this too 
Troeltsch reckons to be artificial, The modern situation 
demands an enlarged historic horizon, and Christianity, 
with its Scriptures and its dogmas, must be embraced in the 
religio-historic point of view. On this basis it is possible to 
show the supremacy of Christianity over all other religions ; 
and, so far as our historic knowledge goes, we have no ground 
for supposing that it will eventually be superseded. This, 
as Troeltsch admits, will not be deemed enough, but the 
question is, Can we go further ? 

One can see in Troeltsch’s book on the Absoluteness of 
Christianity two tendencies working in his mind. On the one 
side there is a distinct antagonism to what he calls ecclesi- 
astical supernaturalism, and to any claim to authority based 
upon it. The result is that Christianity figures for him as 
one religion among many—supreme, no doubt, yet not 
different in kind, and always subject to modification from 
its cultural environment. Indeed only when taken in con- 
nection with the wider historic life can it be understood. On 
the other side he feels there is something specific in Chris- 
tianity, and this must be taken into account in any attempt 
to decide how far it can be regarded as final. I am not sure 
that he succeeds in reconciling these tendencies. But 
Troeltsch believes that the religio-historic method enables 
us to escape a dilemma—the dilemma either of accepting a 
strict supernaturalism which is linked with anti-rationalism, 
or of embracing a rationalising theology which comes to be 
opposed to the original meaning of Christianity.1 He is 
right, it seems to me, in concluding that the validity of 
Christianity is bound up with the fact for which Christ 
stands, or, as I should prefer to put it, with the fact of Christ 
himself. But if the fact is to lead us any way towards the 
finality of the religion, we seem committed to a faith in the 
supernatural of some kind, though I do not think that this 
involves a total difference in kind between one religion and all 
other religions. Troeltsch’s treatment of the whole subject 
is highly suggestive, but it suffers from a certain vagueness 
in the use of the term supernatural as well as from a some- 
what facile endorsement of the idea that the religio-historic 
method must discard it. I cannot see that, if you regard 
Christ as a revelation from the transcendent sphere, as 
Troeltsch appears to do, it is consistent to construe the 
1 Op. cit., p. 141. 
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supernatural as a mere survival of an outworn mode of 
thought. 

In the light of the foregoing survey I venture to offer 
some further remarks on the question at issue. In view of 
the previous discussion we shall set aside the argument 
from an external authority as no longer convincing, nor shall 
we contend that finality can be established by rational proof. 
If we assert, for instance, that the Christian religion is final, 
meaning by this that it will never be superseded in human 
history, then our judgment, like every judgment about the 
future, is not capable of demonstration. From existing 
historic phenomena you cannot draw a cogent inference 
about what will be a thousand or two thousand years later. 
If you do affirm finality it must be by an act of faith, not by 
a process of reasoning; and this faith will in the main be 
determined by value-experiences of the Christian religion. 
Needless to say, an absolute uniformity of judgments will not 
ensue under these conditions; and if many believe that 
Christian faith is the last word in religion, there are others 
who suppose that agnosticism will be the ultimate creed of 
men. From the psychological standpoint the assurance of 
faith will suffice. Individuals like Paul and Luther found a 
token of absolute truth in the personally experienced saving 
power of Christ, and the claim to finality is based on the 
certainty that Christ is the one way to God. 

Nevertheless historic Christianity is more than a simple 
soteriological principle: it is a complex of ritual, doctrine, 
and institutional forms, and one has to decide how much the 
claim to finality covers. In the matter of ritual and organisa- 
tion Christian churches differ widely, and a plea for exclusive 
truth in these things could only rest on an illegitimate appeal 
to external authority. Even those who accept such an 
authority are not agreed on what it prescribes, and those who 
recognise that it is futile to appeal to authority on these 
points do not claim finality in such matters. 

The case may seem different in regard to doctrine. It 
may be argued that there are fundamental and permanent 
doctrines common to all Christians—doctrines which cannot 
be discarded without disrupting the continuity of the faith. 
Doctrines, it will be urged, are not adventitious elements, 
they are not excrescences on religion: they express its 
meaning in generalised form; and, if there is no finality in 
them, it seems difficult to claim finality for the religion of 
which they are an integral part. 

At first sight this contention seems plausible, but on 
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closer examination it becomes less convincing. In the first 
place it is plain that theology, which is the outcome of the 
reflecting and combining activity of the human mind, is not 
itself an inspired product ; it cannot rank as revealed truth, 
nor is it exempt from error and removed from criticism. 
History, moreover, records that doctrines have often been 
developed amid the strife of factions, and may represent the 
victory of one party or a dubious compromise between 
parties. Nor is it the case that dogmas once fixed become 
thereafter identical and unchanging truths amid the changing 
life of the Church. An eye which looks beneath the sur- 
face discerns that the fixity is illusory. The same doctrine 
has not precisely the same meaning for every individual. 
Moreover, each age sees the dogmas of the faith reflected in 
the medium of its own life, and the historic process is con- 
stantly bringing about changes of emphasis and valuation. 
Doctrines which once filled the foreground of the religious 
stage fall into the background, or are silently discarded, 
while others which remain are seen in a new perspective and 
with a fresh range of meaning. Thus the primitive Christian 
apocalyptic and eschatology are neglected now, or only 
survive in a highly transmuted form. Each age brings its 
own experience and consciousness of values to the doctrinal 
interpretation of Christianity. If this be so, as I believe it is, 
the idea of an immutable system of doctrine is illusory, and 
as history moves onward men will always strive to formulate 
anew the theological heritage of the past. 

In truth doctrine, while essential to a developed religion, 
is not fundamental : it arises out of and rests upon a religious 
experience which it seeks to interpret. It is religion as a 
life-experience which creates theology, and apart from this 
experience there would be nothing for theology to explain. 
If this be so, then the Christian experience is primary, for 
it creates, vitalises, and sustains Christian doctrine. Our 
problem, therefore, takes this form: Is there anything 
absolute and ultimate in the Christian experience ? 

There will, I think, be no doubt anywhere that Christian 
faith as an inner experience is, and always has been, linked 
with Christ. Most people will agree that, in some sense, 
Jesus is the source and centre of the Christian consciousness, 
and this not as a mere principle but as an historic and inspiring 
life. But our difficulties begin when we inquire whether 
this experience takes a specific, identical, and enduring form 
which we can claim to be absolute and final. Certain it is 
that the beliefs and values through which the experience 
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has expressed itself have undergone changes in the course of 
time. To the primitive Christian, Jesus was the Messiah soon 
to return in the clouds of heaven to usher in the Messianic 
kingdom. To the medieval Catholic, Christ was envisaged 
in the medium of the sacramental system through which 
his sacrifice was continually repeated for the subvention 
of human need. The modern Christian more often finds 
satisfaction in the faith that Jesus is the revelation of the 
Father’s redeeming love. The figure of the Master, instead 
of abiding the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, seems to 
shift and alter as it is mirrored in the changing media of 
Christian history. If this has been so in the past, have we 
any right to claim finality for Christ as we see him now, and 
to deny that the future will bring further changes? In 
truth, if we identify Christ with the interpretations and values 
which are associated with him, it is hard to see how we can 
find here the absoluteness which we could not discover in 
religious doctrines as a whole. Finality, if you can call it so, 
appears only to lie in the process of religious development 
itself. 

But if anyone is tempted to come to this conclusion, 
there is a point I would urge him to consider. People some- 
times speak as if meanings and values were purely the 
creation of the experient mind and will. Pragmatists, for 
instance, insist that truths are just values which stand for 
satisfactions of the will. But those who talk in this fashion 
forget that there would be no values if there were nothing 
to valuate, no reasoning if there were nothing to rationalise, 
no interpretations if there were nothing to interpret. Values 
and meanings are not free creations of the subject: if they 
depend partly on the subject they also depend partly on 
the object, and are so far conditioned by it. You do 
not make things by valuing them any more than you make 
the ground by walking on it: there must be something 
in the character of the object which goes to determine the 
value we find in it. And this is transparently so when the 
object of our valuation is another personality. Here, no 
doubt, valuations may differ, but they differ within limits, 
and they are ultimately controlled by facts. All this has a 
clear bearing on the problem we are discussing. Behind the 
meanings and values of the experience of Christ is Christ 
himself, the fundamental fact which has made all these 
interpretations and valuations possible. So the question 
arises whether there is not something ultimate in this fact 
and its implications—implications which are not doctrinal 
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constructions but elementary presuppositions out of which 
these constructions may develop. The answer will depend 
on the specific nature of the fact. 

At this point, so it appears to me, the religio-historic 
method, with its insistence on strict continuity, may prove 
inadequate. True it is that religious origins and spiritual 
movements have light cast on them by the historic situation 
and its cultural relations. But an aid to understanding 
comes far short of a complete explanation; and I do not 
believe that great religious personalities, and least of all the 
creative personality of Christ, can ever be fully explained on 
these lines. We seem here compelled to admit the entrance 
of new creative forces into the historic life, forces which no 
doubt have a relation to the environment to which they appear 
but are more than the outcome of that environment. It is 
not enough to say that the principle of continuity entitles 
us to reject this conclusion; and the argument from con- 
tinuity is not now so convincing as it once seemed. Under 
stress of fresh evidence older ideas of evolution have had to be 
modified. The conception of epigenesis has replaced that 
of preformation, and in the notion of creative synthesis or 
emergent evolution there is the recognition that within the 
process of development new creations come into being which 
do not have their sufficient reason in pre-existing elements. 
Such, for instance, is the transition from instinct to intelli- 
gence, or from sense-perception to conception, or from reflex 
action to conscious volition. And what is true in biology 
and psychology is conspicuously true in the field of history. 
A great creative personality that gives a fresh direction to 
the historic life contains something new, something which 
has a deeper source than the historic environment. | 

I do not think the most radical critic, if he has historic 
insight and religious sympathy, will deny that Jesus Christ 
is a supreme and creative personality whose spirit has 
decisively influenced human history as no other has done. 
His advent marks a turning-point in human affairs, a catholic 
crisis in mundane history, the issues of which run right down 
to the present. The fact is there, and it is an arresting 
fact. How are we to regard it? The problem, as I see it, 
is not that of a theological construction of Christ’s person ; 
it is simpler and more fundamental, and concerns the bearing 
of the fact on the order of things. A spiritual personality 
which so transcends its temporal environment must be 
the direct and purposive manifestation within the historic 
process of the transcendent and eternal ground of all spiritual 
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life. If not unled of God men seek Him, if haply they may 
find Him; in Christ, God turns directly to man. In this 
supreme disclosure of the Divine we have the authentic 
witness of the source from which we come and the goal to 
which we move; and source and goal alike are in the 
transcendent world. In virtue of this reference to the 
transcendent and eternal, the fact of Christ is delivered 
from the dominion of relativity and has something absolute 
in it. 

Do not regard the postulate of the transcendent as the 
intrusion of a speculative theory. The reference to a tran- 
scendent sphere is bound up with spiritual religion, and the 
presence of the transcendent within the historic life is 
demanded by the fact of Christ. In another way the working 
of moral and spiritual values: within the developing time- 
world makes the same demand. For if our temporal values 
do not refer to and are not sustained by a transcendent 
value, our temporal valuations become shifting and insecure, 
and we are condemned to what Eucken has called a “‘ soulless 
relativity.” If our varied and varying human values are not 
grounded in a transcendent value, the blight of scepticism 
will eventually fall on our moral and spiritual judgments. 
Therefore we cannot dispense with the transcendent. We 
hold then that the fact of Christ is a manifestation of the 
transcendent source of all spiritual life and a direction of 
spiritual energy to its ultimate goal. Here is a move- 
ment originating in the transcendent world, passing into 
the historic process, and leading forward in its issues into 
the supermundane and eternal. Christianity regarded as the 
supreme expression of the Divine Spirit entering into human 
history is absolute and final. The theological interpretation 
of this fact may change, but the reality abides. 

I shall only add a word to meet certain difficulties which 
may suggest themselves. It will be said that the foregoing 
statement involves ideas which are not capable of proof, 
and so may not be universally accepted. That is so. But 
let me remind you that what we take to be ultimate in the 
nature of the case is not susceptible of demonstration. All 
dnddeéis, as Aristotle said long ago, runs back to dvamddeura, 
propositions which are not proved but directly apprehended. 
And there is no philosophy at our disposal through which we 
can return in the end on our initial presuppositions and take 
them up into an all-embracing system of truth. In stating 
what is implied in the fact of Christ I have only tried to set 
forth in simple language the reality with which we have to 

Vor. XXIII.—No. 3. 16 
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deal, the reality to which we have to return, the reality 
which will remain despite the changes and vagaries of 
human thought and opinion. The doctrinal system which 
commends itself to one age will not satisfy another, but the 
fact out of which the Christian experience has arisen will 
not grow old and vanish away. 

Again, some will say too much is claimed as fact, while 
others will maintain that too little is asserted. Here too 
I agree, for men approach the fact with different presupposi- 
tions. But perhaps the important question is how we can 
come to an assurance that there is this final element in 
Christianity. Now let me remind you that we have frankly 
abandoned the idea that the finality of the Christian religion 
can be proved by any scientific or historical method. For 
the conclusion will always go beyond what is contained in 
the premises. Any judgment about what is ultimate involves 
faith, and if we hold there is an absolute element in the religion 
of Christ, our assurance will depend on an act of faith rather 
than on the exercise of reason. But this act of faith is not 
arbitrary or purely subjective. Nor is it, in its inner nature, 
the acceptance of a probability, as Butler might have said. 
For a true Christian faith emerges from the deep current of 
the spiritual experience which flows from Christ. And if it 
is the expression of what is personally felt and realised, it is 
also guided and sustained by the historic experience out of 
which it develops. There can be no full assurance of faith 
apart from this experience, for otherwise faith lacks its living 
ground. It is simply the legitimate extension of this faith, 
personally realised and historically mediated, when the 
Christian turns from the present to the future, and declares 
that in the religion of Christ there is something of absolute 
value for every man that cometh into the world. In the en- 
during Christian experience which inspires and sustains such 
judgments, we have the witness that our faith is no illusion. 
The attempt to give a rational proof of the finality of the 
Christian religion will always fail, just because it is faith and 
not reason which gains that experience of value on which the 


assurance of finality rests. 
G, GALLOWAY. 


St Mary’s COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF St ANDREWS. 
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ETERNAL LIFE, IMMORTALITY, 
AND RESURRECTION. 


THE Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


THERE are at least four distinguishable conceptions in 
regard to Eternal Life and Immortality. 

1. There is the view which in the interests of spirituality 
makes little or nothing of survival after death. It maintains 
that what concerns us is not the duration or continuance 
of our conscious existence but its present depth and character, 
its now living richness of content. It is concerned not with 
its linear prolongation but with its present qualitative value 
and ‘“‘ cubical” content. It holds with Spinoza that “‘a free 
man thinks of death least of all things; and his wisdom 
is a meditation not of death but of life.” Elsewhere in the 
same treatise on Ethics he says: ‘‘ Blessedness is not the 
reward of virtue, but virtue itself; neither do we rejoice 
therein because we control our lusts, but, contrariwise, 
because we rejoice therein, we are able to control our 
lusts.” + 

On this view we are concerned not with immortality but 
with the crowded glory of the now living mind; not with 
everlasting life but with Eternal Life. Everlastingness is 
merely the indefinite and ceaseless persistence in time, a 
pulsating current that goes on in infinite succession and 
perpetuity. Eternal Life, on the other hand, is a present 
profundity of experience, a fruition or enjoyment of the 
mind, the value of which is only negatively and inaccurately 
suggested by the term “timeless.” Its full significance 
has never been brought out better than by Boéthius, “ the 
last of the Roman philosophers and the first of the Scholastic 
theologians.” In the fifth book of his De Consolatione he 


1 Bohn’s Ed., Eng. Trans., pp. 282, 270. 
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discusses this subject with extraordinary subtlety and 
clearness : 


“‘ Whatever suffers [patitur] the conditions of time, 
although, as Aristotle thought of the universe, it should 
never have begun, and should never cease to be, and its 
life should be stretched out in infinity of time, would 
yet not deserve on that account to be regarded as 
eternal; for it does not comprehend and embrace the 
whole space of its life, infinite though that life may be, 
at once; but the future it hath not yet; the past it 
hath no longer. That, then, which embraces and 
possesses the whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, 
from which nought of the future is absent, from which 
nought of the past has flowed away, that is rightly 
deemed eternal. ... Wherefore not rightly do certain 
who, when they hear that... this universe had 
neither had a beginning of time, nor would have an end, 
deem that, at that rate, the created universe becomes 
co-eternal with the Creator. No, for it is one thing to 
be drawn on through an interminable life, . . . it is 
another thing for the whole of that interminable life to 
be embraced all at once as a present, which is mani- 
festly the prerogative of the Divine mind. Nor should 
God be deemed more venerable than created things 
because of the quantity of his time, but rather because 
of that which is proper to his single being [the simplicity 
of his nature, stmplicis nature]... . Andsoif we would 
give the right names to things we should . . . say that 
God is eternal and the universe perpetual.” 4 


That is the classical definition of Eternity, ‘‘ the complete 
and perfect possession of unlimited life all at once.” It is 
not timelessness and it is not infinite time; it is the full 
altogetherness and simultaneity of mystical beatitude which 
belongs properly to God alone, and to men only derivatively, 
communicatedly, and dependently as they live in and for 
God. But this mystical experience is for us never a 
permanent state on earth. It may rise to ineffableness of 
intensity but is never here enduringly sustained. The 
vision sinks again into a diffusive glow and vanishes—haply 
to be recaptured. In its fulness it would be a killing trance ; 
it would be to see God and die. Not the most ecstatic 


1 Wicksteed’s Religion of Time and of Eternity, pp. 94-96. The trans- 
lation in the Loeb Library Edition fails to bring out clearly Boéthius’ 
meaning. 
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mystic can think time and space away. Though minds 
have known an experience when “ thought was not, in en- 
joyment it expired,” yet no rapture of poet or lover or saint 
on earth but lapses again into this Space-Time World. 

We cannot but envisage this world in terms of change and 
evolution. We may go so far, if we will, as to affirm that if 
the earth and our solar system shivered into fragments like 
a trampled “‘dome of many-coloured glass,’ yet there is 
some principle of conservation of energy whereby the dust 
of ruined universes would again cohere into new order and 
fresh fecundity. But even so, it is difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to see how we can pass from a principle of con- 
servation of energy into a principle of conservation of 
values unless we assume that our personal consciousness 
survives for ever. Our mind is hemmed in by this necessity 
to think in Space-Time terms. Yet, without being great 
mystics, many of us cannot help feeling that beyond this 
prison-house or guest-house, and even in and through it, 
we are in presence of the instant rhythm and hear the far 
surge and roar of Eternity. But, as I shall presently suggest, 
this mystical life cannot suffice unless it be felt to hold in 
it the promise and potency of everlasting life as well as the 
fact of eternal life. 

2. This brings us to what is properly called immortality. 
Verbally this is no more than the negation of mortality, as 
immorality is the negation of morality. It carries with it 
necessarily no further feature or quality than bare survival. 
It is mere deathlessness. It may possibly be survival and 
perpetuation in a colourless and insipid mode of existence, 
feebler and more attenuated than this present life. It may 
be less, not more, vital and joyous, a flitting spectre of 
apparitional life with a minimum of capacity and function 
—hollow, wraithlike, like the shadowy forms of Hades and 
Sheol that pass like wisps of mist in the sighing wind. 

8. As a sharp corrective of this, we have the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. Some, after the fashion of 
Priestley, have maintained the view that the soul is utterly 
extinguished at death together with the life of the body, 
but is miraculously recreated at the General Resurrection. 
But usually, and certainly in Catholic theology, the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body carries with it the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. It is important to under- 
stand in this connection what the Catholic teaching is. 
Though it be for some moderns little more than a myth, yet 
it is a significant one, for Catholicism goes deep and repre- 
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sents psychological needs that abide. The state of the 
saints after death and before the “ Last Judgment” is 
described as a state where their souls see God face to face 
and possess eternal happiness substantially but not in absolute 
fulness. They are disembodied spirits and therefore lack 
their complete humanity, and, with it, the accidental (in the 
scholastic sense) and supplementary joys which will be 
theirs only after the General Resurrection when their spirits 
are reunited to their bodies in a glorified form. The 
orthodox Catholic therefore maintains that at the present 
moment there is only one creature who is body and soul in 
heaven, namely Mary, the mother of our Lord, and that by 
virtue of her miraculous Assumption. 

Parallel with this is the state of the damned before the 
Last Judgment. These are now in hell as disembodied souls, 
and similarly await their bodies at the General Resurrection. 
Up to date we are, mercifully, not informed of anyone that 
is now body and soul in hell. 

Other disembodied souls, not saints and not damned, are 
in Purgatory. There are refinements about Limbos, e.g. the 
Limbo of the Patriarchs, which need not detain us. 

This doctrine of resurrection is, spite of all that seems 
grotesque and incredible mythology, an immensely important 
and valuable doctrine. Protestantism is in an utter tangle 
of perplexity and confusion on this subject. In its cruder 
forms it has still no better ideas than those of heaven or hell 
at death. Liberal Protestantism has discarded the doctrine 
of hell except as the bottom of Purgatory that may pass 
into annihilation. It has no place for any doctrine of Last 
Judgment or General Resurrection, and rarely discusses 
them. 

4. There remains a fourth view, that known as 
Spiritualism, which would be more conveniently and 
accurately termed Spiritism. It usually involves a belief 
in communication with discarnate spirits who have “ passed 
on,” and claims that this has been established by experi- 
mental proof and is verifiable like any truth of science. If 
we ignore as subsidiary the question of communication 
with discarnate spirits, this is a doctrine of immortality in 
terms of the continuance of conditions almost identical 
with our earthly conditions. Like these, the conditions of 
the after-life are described and interpreted in varying terms, 
sometimes extremely commonplace and secular, sometimes 
exalted and full of esthetic and spiritual beauty. In the 
main, the conception offered has proved ordingry and un- 
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attractive—Spiritist rather than spiritual. Its heaven is 
hardly more religious than a desirable Anglican vicarage 
on a fine summer Sunday afternoon. But the popular 
symbolisms of orthodoxy are not particularly exhilarating 
or sublime either, and, in any event, we are all more or less 
slaves of traditionary and hereditary associations and have 
not as yet had wit to acquire new and better symbolisms. 
Allowing therefore for this, I feel that the mediocre quality 
that belongs to the spiritist conception is due to its fallacy 
of regarding the most essential thing in Immortality to be 
not the holy quality of Eternal Life, but the survival and 
persistence of personal consciousness—“‘ the wages of going 
on and not to die.” It is, however, a great advance on the 
attenuated immortality of Sheol and Hades. 

Thus we have (1) Eternal Life, which in its classical form 
may include immortality but does not necessarily demand 
it. (2) Immortality of the soul, bodiless and spectral, 
possibly less vital and significant than the present life. 
(3) Resurrection of the body, involving personal immortality 
and final fruition. (4) The Spiritist doctrine of survival 
on terms closely analogous to our earthly existence, with, 
therefore, continuing possibilities of change and progress, 
of growth, decay, and (presumably) recurring deaths, and 
further “‘ passing on.” 

A satisfactory doctrine of immortality will draw on the 
best and truest features of all these. 

1. The pure doctrine of Eternal Life gives us a mystical 
ecstasy or repeated mystical ecstasies that fade and cease 
and entirely end with death. Such a mysticism, apart from 
personal immortality, seems profoundly unsatisfying, and on 
the Reality-Principle may be suspected of phantasy and 
emotional hysteria. If my consciousness is to cease at death, 
I must of course accept the fact, and may still make the best 
I can of this life. It is a poor best for anyone who sincerely 
looks before and after. If this little bubble of existence 
is to have real worth, my struggles and sacrifices must avail 
for some abiding spiritual life. My life is not abiding if 
it ceases at death; therefore my sacrifices can avail for 
me only as prudent investments of an egoism resolved to 
make the best of a bad job. The only other kinds of 
spiritual life that would seem to have claims on me or to 
have any abidingness are (a) the Life of the human race as a 
totality or as the Social-Reality of the ethicist, or (b) God, or 
(c) both together in some mutual relation or communion. But 
again, how are we to believe in the continuity of the human 
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race unless we affirm personal immortality? All we can 
truthfully say is that its prospects are indefinitely long if not 
particularly cheerful. Granting that we have sound reasons 
for assuming that the conditions of the physical universe are 
such as to support human life for millions of years to come, 
unless we anticipate the advent of that friendly comet which 
Huxley said he would, in certain circumstances, welcome to 
sweep the whole affair away—it would be no great act of 
faith to believe without further evidence that we had not yet, 
as a race, reached the zenith of our biological or moral ascen- 
sion. We could thus accept the inspiration of his descen- 
dant Julian Huxley in his Essays of a Biologist, and cheerfully 
shoulder the moral man’s burdens. At worst, even if we 
feared we had passed the highest point of our arc and were 
now on the downgrade, we might still grimly, by moral effort, 
retard the pace of our decadence and so far advocate brighter 
death-beds. Professor Bury thinks that if we believed the 
world would become uninhabitable in a.p. 2000 the doctrine 
of Progress would disappear, but that a lease of 60,000 years 
would probably give us scope for our maximum idealism and 
enable us to build our best residences for posterity. Though 
this man and that man died, and died utterly to himself, 
the race would have sufficient survival value to dignify and 
stimulate the individual’s ephemeral existence. But I con- 
fess that to me the strength and comfort of the longest 
terminable lease would be labour and sorrow. Our life, 
just in proportion to its sincerity and realism, would be 
paradoxically stricken through and through with insincerity 
and unreality. When all is said and done, and we have made 
our most heroic gestures, the night cometh even for the race. 
Let us hug to our shuddering souls, by all means, the chilling 
comfort that while consciousness endures there remains for 
the individual and the race a possible better and worse, and 
that it is reasonable to cleave to the better while life lasts, 
and that it is unreasonable to hasten our death-bed malady, 
yet we see the hainmer of the world’s clock already rising 
to strike the last hour. Then ‘ cometh the end,” and human 
life with its better and worse, its mystical ecstasies and dark 
nights of the soul, closes with the sound of the gong of doom. 
There remains on the sterile waste of the earth not even 
a chuckling fiend to jibe at the heroic witness of those who 
trusted in Progress and Humanity and were confounded. 
Every human solidarity, even Holy Church itself, like every 
individual, is finally shattered piece by piece on the hard 
kerb of the tomb. It is a tragedy without final meaning. 
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It is indeed “a brief and discreditable episode in the life of 
one of the meanest of planets.” 

But the Theist may say, ‘“‘ God” remains, the Eternal 
Life itself ts. There is Absolute Spiritual Being. If, however, 
we have no enduring part in this, if there be no personal 
immortality, what sort of Life or God is this that eats up the 
experiences of our individual lives as the nutriment of his 
own eternal blessedness ? It is difficult to become enthusi- 
astic about an Absolute that feeds perpetually on its own 
progeny—that destroys our Time-Life by pasturing on it 
instead of redeeming and fulfilling it by communicating to 
it something of its own beatitude. 

Two conclusions would appear to follow. For any 
mystical experience that is to be more than a momentary 
sentimental spasm, we need the reality not only of Eternal 
Life but of everlasting life. On the other hand, personal 
immortality merely, without the experience of Eternal 
Life within it, becomes a torment of endless monotony, an 
atrocious labour of Sisyphus. Progress has no meaning 
even for immortal souls except as progress toward ever- 
increasing accession within a developing experience of 
Eternal Life. We must formulate a doctrine of life that 
holds the semper and the eternitas together. The semper alone 
gives us a thin succession of essentially meaningless moments 
as a beaded string. Yet for man it cannot be eternitas 
purely, for that is ‘the prerogative of the Divine mind.” 
Our truest life is neither of time nor of eternity, but of 
sempiternity, a word we need to recover and pass into new 
currency. The mystic lives like an aquatic bird moving on 
the surface of the sea. He may dive into its deep or even 
into the sky. But his greatest moments are relatively 
moments, whether in the body or out of the body he cannot 
tell. His life is thus this-worldly, other-worldly, and also 
next-worldly. 

2. Finally, I would suggest that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body has, among others, one important contri- 
bution to make to the conception of immortality. Few believe 
in the resurrection in the old terms of a general assize and 
judgment. Few believe in the sort of resurrection described 
in the fourth of the Articles of Religion of the Church of 
England, which declares that Christ ‘“‘took again his body 
with flesh, bones . . . wherewith he ascended into heaven ’”’ ; 
but it is not unreasonable to hold that he took, as the same 
Article expresses it, “all things pertaining to the perfection 
of man’s nature.”’ The resurrection doctrine becomes thus 

Vor. X XIIL.—No. 3. 16* 
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an expression of the truth of the survival of the fulness and 
vitality of the whole personality. Spiritism will agree with 
this, but the term Spiritism does not suggest the truth 
contained in the conception of a glorified bowy. For this we 
need a less ghostly word than either soul or spirit. We 
require to convey the truth that the sensations and ex- 
periences of this flesh-embodied temporal life go to the 
education and completion of the full immortal personality, 
and are in it conserved in all their abiding meaning and value. 
They are not dropped away like “‘ an out-grown shell by life’s 
unresting sea.”” No one believes that the flesh that decays 
in the grave, or is consumed in the crematorium, or eaten by 
lions or cannibals, is resuscitated to stand up again on some 
last day ‘“‘ an exceeding great army.” But it is entirely 
reasonable to believe that what we experience in this in- 
carnate life, that the deeds “‘ done in the body ” and made 
our own and woven into the texture of our real being, survive 
in fulness of purpose and function after death. They are 
not destroyed, but conserved and sublimated into the 
permanent “ glorified body.” 

This means, and means terribly, that the fleshly-body is 
sacramental of evil as well as of good. It gives dreadful 
and glorious meaning to immortality, and makes Purgatory, 
even in this life, a fact of awe and shuddering as well as 
of hope and assurance. Immortality of a disembodied soul 
is an ineffective notion. To have power and significance, 
immortality must be conceived as more than mere survival. 
There must be seen in it, through the enriching, consolidating, 
cumulative, and selective function of morality and memory, 
an ever-heightened and sustained experience of Eternal 
Life—the embodied experience expressed in the doctrine 
of Resurrection. Only on these terms, I suggest, can we 
believe in final fruition and accept Lionel Johnson’s note 
of exultancy : 


“Yet, Sun 2nd Stars! Yet, glory of the rose ! 
Yet, eyes of light, voices of music! I 
Know, that from mortal to immortal goes 
Beauty : in triumph can the whole world die.” 


J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


1 Paz Christi. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL. 


THe Rev. JOHN GAMBLE, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Bristol. 


THE persistence of a great religion through many changing 
forms cannot fail to raise questions as to its continuous 
identity. The name may last while it suffers an immense 
change of meaning. Something calling itself Christianity 
will no doubt be found on the earth one thousand years hence, 
but its kinship with the religious belief of St Paul may be 
hard to establish. The majority of believers will, no doubt, 
continue to be satisfied, as they now are, with pragmatic 
tests. They will accept any religion as Christian which 
pursues the redemptive work of Christ, which heals the 
sick, comforts the sorrowful, and encourages the faint-hearted. 
There will, however, always be some who will ask for some 
historical evidence of the identity of the tree with the original 
seed. Such justification will indeed be imperative as long 
as the Bible retains its authoritative character in Christian 
theology. 

The most serious rift between primitive and modern 
Christianity arises admittedly out of the changed conception 
of the supernatural involved in the acceptance of the Coper- 
nican astronomy. ‘‘ The Ptolemaic astronomy,” it has been 
said, ‘‘ remains embedded in the Christian tradition as an alien 
and hostile element—like a spent bullet lodged in the flesh.” 1 
For the primitive Christian there was a world outside or 
beyond the one he saw, which he might be unable precisely 
to localise, but which he none the less conceived as a locality, 
and not merely as an intellectual hypothesis or pious aspira- 
tion. The two worlds were in his mind interconnected, 
but there was a sharp division between them. Such division 
presented no difficulty to him, from his habit of thinking of 


1 Professor Santayana, quoted in the Modern Churchman, December 1924. 
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everything that exists as limited. The idea that there 
could be a universe which had no limits had not established 
itself within the minds of even the greatest thinkers of anti- 
quity. Thus immediately beneath the dome which limited 
the visible world the primitive Christian placed the heaven of 
his hopes. This situation was at once suggested to him by 
the fact that his thoughts seemed to approach such a heaven 
as they travelled upwards. The stability of the heavenly 
bodies and the regularity of their motions appeared to promise 
a better order than prevailed on the troubled earth. 

The first shock to the bounded world and its clean-cut 
divisions was given, not by observation but by thought. 
When thought was at length aroused from its long acquies- 
cence in traditional belief by the rediscovery of Greek 
literature, men began once more to look within, and there 
perceived an infinity for whose counterpart they proceeded 
to search in the world outside. They saw that they could 
set no limit to thought. They could add magnitude to 
magnitude, and could divide interminably without ever 
being compelled to stop. On either side, that of the great 
or that of the little, they reached infinity ; and the suggestion 
was inevitably conveyed that there must be a corresponding 
infinity without. If the world had fixed limits, the mind 
would keep within bounds, instead of setting all bounds at 
defiance as it actually does.+ 

The supposition of an illimitable universe was much 
strengthened when it was observed that the sense-impressions 
upon which the traditional theory rested were capable 
of another and very different explanation. The Ptolemaic 
astronomy had held its ground because it seemed the obvious 
account of what the eye saw. The sun, like the known 
planets, appeared to be moving round the earth. The other 
stars looked more stationary, and suggested greater tran- 
quillity. But it was soon observed that the same impressions 
would be created if it were the earth that were moving 
and the sun that were standing still. The occupant of a 
boat borne along by the current may think that it is not he 
but the river’s banks that are moving. Might it not thus 
be the earth, and not the sun, which was in motion? Year 
after year brought their scientific observations in support 
of the startling hypothesis which slowly displaced its rival, 
and won universal acceptance. 

The new conception, in breaking the traditional world- 
limits, drew with it momentous implications. It dislodged 

1 Cp. Hoffding’s History of Modern Philosophy, vol. i. Sections A and B. 
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the earth from its place as the fixed centre of a moving 
universe, and sent it spinning round the sun. With the 
disappearance of a fixed centre, the whole spectacle assumed 
a different form. The boundaries of the visible universe 
shifted according to the position of the observer and the 
strength of his telescope. The stars ceased to be emblems 
of changeless being, and became centres of motion. Un- 
ceasing movement was suggested through the whole limitless 
expanse. The supernatural world, regarded as a locality, 
could nowhere be found. The earth had been dispossessed 
of its uniqueness, and it became hard to claim any special 
dignity for man and his experiences. 

These conclusions were put forward at first as hesitating 
hypotheses to be tested by the learned. No more was 
ventured than the suggestion that the mind required such 
a universe. Succeeding centuries came with their con- 
firmations, until the new opinions reached the dignity of an 
established truth which must be brought within the lesson- 
books of children. 

The religious readjustment thus imposed upon the 
Christian Church was one unparalleled in her previous 
experience. Her phraseology had in very large measure to 
be modified or reinterpreted. The magnitude of the task 
may be measured by the fact that after four centuries it 
still remains imperfectly accomplished. The “ spent bullet ” 
remains still lodged in the flesh. This may indeed seem 
exaggerated language, and it may be said that an equally 
troublesome knot had been untied when the Messianic 
Kingdom was shifted from the earth to a world beyond the 
skies. This change, however, did not involve anything like 
as serious a revolution. There had always been hesitation, 
both among Jews and Christians, in localising Messiah’s 
Kingdom. Sometimes the earth seemed equal to the recep- 
tion of its splendours. Sometimes its pollutions seemed to 
exclude so glorious a destiny. In any case man still remained 
the centre of things. Now he had lost his place, and the 
entire world-order had to be conceived anew. 

The supernatural in the old sense had disappeared. Men 
were left with one world, and not two. Around them was 
a limitless universe, but one in which the conditions of life 
were, as far as could be known, consistent and uniform. In 
the immeasurable expanse the Christian heaven could no- 
where be found. No place could be discovered where the 
tempests had ceased to rage and the surges to swell. 

The disappearance of the old supernatural was by 
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no means an unqualified loss. It was separated from 
the actual world by so thin and flimsy a partition that 
it was a perpetual source of danger. It was a standing 
invitation to men to seek illusory aid, to cross the mountains 
which blocked their horizon and excluded them from a 
perfectly happy valley. Those in such a position will not 
be likely to make the most of their actual resources, or to 
exhaust their actual possibilities. Their minds will be set 
upon devices by which the barriers between the two contiguous 
or overlapping worlds can be surmounted and supernatural 
secrets be made available for present use. Thus the writings 
of fathers, schoolmen, and reformers reveal, as has been 
truly said,’ as deep insight, as close reasoning, and as keen 
logic as can be found in the greatest works of modern times, 
yet they are disfigured by old wives’ fables and by incredible 
tales. When the supernatural reason for an occurrence was 
so close at hand, a natural one was not looked for. 

A few illustrations may be given of the danger thus 
indicated. The remote past is to us dim and shadowy, not 
only from the scarcity of primitive documents, but also 
from the untrustworthiness of those which do exist. The 
belief in the supernatural fills the stage with fantastic and 
impossible figures. We seem to see men like trees walking. 
Our conclusions as to what actually happened can often 
be no more than more or less plausible conjectures. The 
question for the historian is frequently whether there is any 
substratum of fact beneath the fantastic narrative, any 
firm ground upon which he can build.? If he rejects every 
testimony coloured by the supernatural he has no primitive 
witnesses left. If he accepts such testimonies he has no better 
guidance than his own wavering measure of probability. 

The danger gains a more tragic interest from its connection 
with health and disease. The phenomena of witchcraft are 
apt to fix our attention exclusively upon the few unfortunates 
who were tortured or put to death in consequence of this 
delusion. Their sufferings must, however, have formed but 
a small part of the total misery occasioned by the misbelief. 
Besides the victims actually suspected of the crime, there 
must have been many who interpreted their own appre- 
hensions as evidences of Satan’s presence within them, and 
were thus led to accuse themselves of misdeeds which they 
had never committed. The prevalent ascription of disease 


1 M‘Giffert, Growth of Modern Religious Ideas. 


2 A good instance may be found in Professor Bury’s Life of St Patrick, 
Macmillan, 1905. 
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in the ancient world to a sinister supernatural agency must 
thus have greatly increased the virulence of many ailments. 
How should anyone know that the accepted belief was not 
the explanation of his own mental or bodily sufferings ? 
Public opinion unanimously suggested to him that he was 
being tormented by an enemy against whom human ex- 
pedients were of no avail. A double mischief was thus done. 
The way was barred against the discovery of the real causes 
of disease, while the accepted explanation must have greatly 
increased the numbers and also the sufferings of the afflicted. 

The legal procedure of the ancient world bears similar 
and equally eloquent testimony. The difficult study of 
evidence was blocked as long as supernatural indications 
of guilt and innocence were believed to be attainable. The 
lot, the ordeal, trial by battle, were easy ways of evading 
the troublesome process of investigation. Observation and 
judgment were not needed when the tangled knot could 
be forthwith untied. The mind was not called upon to do 
its best when certainty was attainable without its aid. 

Vestiges of the discredited supernatural linger in our 
midst among other survivals of the vanished past. Beliefs 
often outlive for centuries their intellectual justifications. 
An unseen world is pictured which is completely anarchic, 
and to which our actual experience is no guide. Prayer is 
still often conceived as a magical device by which the 
suppliant can gain what he wishes, even if it involve the 
suspension of the most firmly established sequences. 
Arbitrary historical lines are drawn beyond which actual 
processes cease to count, and present tests of verisimilitude 
lose their applicability. The Church finds herself thus 
impeded by histories which she cannot accept and devotions 
which she can neither justify nor abandon. 

The task of readjustment remains thus woefully unfinished. 
Even such reconciliation as has been effected has not been 
brought within the reach of ordinary men. The “man in 
the street ’ knows nothing of it, and is left with a supernatural 
which he is asked to accept but which he finds quite incredible, 
and which often makes him doubt the sincerity of his teachers. 
An intolerable burden is thus placed upon religious faith, 
which, as it often seems, can only be maintained at the cost 
of intellectual suicide. 

The way of escape surely lies in recognising with the great 
thinkers of the Renaissance that our conception of the world, 
while it excludes a local or temporal supernatural, does none 
the less admit or rather require the existence of a “‘ beyond,” 
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an onward movement of thought to which no limits can 
be set. The only stipulation it makes is that this “‘ beyond” 
shall not contradict or nullify what now is, that our present 
experience shall keep its validity, and form a permanent 
element in whatever structures we help to build. 

This ‘ beyond ” forces itself upon us as insistently as upon 
the adherents of the Ptolemaic world-system. We think as 
often of the “‘ beyond ”’ as they did, and see it stretching away 
before us, whatever direction our thoughts take. We differ 
from them in thinking that the foundations of our experience 
have been securely laid, and will never need to be relaid. 
We do not expect to find any happy valley beyond the 
mountains. The present government of God is to us an 
illustration of His universal order. The infinite is to our 
minds not empty but full, and we look for the highest and 
best on the farther side of our present attainments, although 
in the prolongation of the lines which lead up to them. 

The supernatural in all its forms is plainly the child 
of hope, and of hope’s attendant shadow, fear. The spirit 
refuses to be imprisoned within the limits of familar sequences. 
It projects the miracles of which it is conscious within itself 
into the world outside. It finds a new heaven and a new 
earth to correspond to its transcendent joys and to fulfil 
its boundless hopes. But it courts disappointment when it 
disregards the lessons of the past. Facts then prove too 
strong for it, and force it back into disillusionment and 
despair. The reappearance of the diseases which appeared 
to have been cured suggests that these diseases are incurable. 
The short and easy methods which promised certainty, but 
promised it in vain, suggest that everything is doubtful. 
The miraculous stories by which history is distorted are taken 
to mean that the past is irrecoverable, and history not worth 
writing. The vanishing of a fallacious prospect thus becomes 
a discouragement to sober anticipation, and a condemnation 
of the most justifiakie hopes. 

On the other hand hope, trained in the school of ex- 
perience, is not put to shame. It is patient of correction, 
and submits willingly to a gradual transformation. It 
survives apparent defeats, because it is sure of the grounds 
upon which it rests. We can submit to postponements and 
corrections if we know that we are on the right way. If 
the ‘‘ beyond ”’ be regarded as the prophecy which our exist- 
ing knowledge makes, the intimation it gives of a complete- 
ness still withheld, the belief in its existence then becomes 
a strong stimulus to labour and a trustworthy ground of 
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hope. The limitless universe ceases to be threatening and 
beckons us onwards with a friendly hand. 

It may still be asked why Christianity should so long have 
harboured a supernatural for which its most distinctive 
teachings would appear to have no room. No truth stands 
out more prominent in the Church’s appeals than the con- 
tinuity of experience. For the disciple of Christ the child 
is the father of the man, and time the seedfield of eternity, 
Life is the school where character is formed, and the purpose 
of the school would be frustrated if the pupils were 
subject to some incalculable outside interference by which 
their own efforts might be superseded, and their omissions 
made good. No mistake could then be trusted to bring 
its penalty, nor could any success be interpreted as an 
evidence of the pupil’s own industry or skill. St Paul 
assured his converts that he and they would alike appear 
before a judgment-seat where they would receive the things 
done in the body. Could any words emphasise more strongly 
the permanent value of normal human experience? But if 
the “‘ beyond”’ upon which all the paths of thought converge 
be used to break up the foundations of this experience, as it 
is, e.g. When material death is represented as the entrance to 
‘* perfection,” we have no reason to think that there is any 
such ‘‘ beyond,” and every reason for doubting its existence. 

It is not easy to find the sanction for this chaotic super- 
natural in the authoritative Christian writings. The miracles 
of the Synoptic Gospels are for the most part triumphs of that 
Divine Grace, which has “‘ appeared’ among men, over the 
delusions of sick souls and the diseases which such delusions 
produce or strengthen. Thaumaturgy is consistently con- 
demned, and the belief encouraged that marvels equal to those 
of the Christ will universally follow faith and love like his.? 

In the Fourth Gospel the human ministry of Jesus is 
represented as the climax of a revelation which has been 
in progress from the beginning, the manifestation to the 
fleshly eye of an age-long conflict between light and darkness. 
The brief ministry is thus lifted out of its Jewish environment, 
and regarded as the decisive act of an eternal drama. The 
Galilean miracles become “ signs” of eternal truths. Even 
bodily resurrection is treated as the symbol needed only 
by an imperfect faith—of a life which physical death does 
not touch.2. We do indeed find ourselves, while we read 


1 Matt. xvii. 17, 20. flat 
2 “*'To me perhaps the rising of one from the dead were no violation of the 
Laws of Nature, but a confirmation; were some far deeper Law, now first 
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this Gospel, in two worlds, but these are not placed in 
opposition as “ natural” and “ supernatural.” The higher 
or “ heavenly ” world appears as wrapped up within the 
earthly. The Messianic Kingdom with its material acces- 
sories has disappeared, and its place is taken by an eternal 
life which is defined as ‘“‘ the knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ whom He sent.” 

In the other New Testament document where the subject 
is expressly dealt with, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the super- 
natural is similarly represented as the fulfilment or con- 
summation of the natural. We are here invited to take the 
religious experience of our people as typical of that of 
universal humanity. This experience is represented as a 
continuous progress into fuller light, a displacement of 
‘“* shadows ”’ or symbols by realities. The reader is bidden 
to think of things seen as transparent. and as revealing the 
glories they appear to hide. He is encouraged to believe 
that he can pass with Jesus “ through the heavens,” and 
enter into the very presence-chamber of God. He is asked 
to open his eyes and see the witnesses, who, though they are 
dead, yet speak, and call upon him to share in their faith and 
patience. The supernatural is thus in this book the natural 
transfigured. It is the reality dimly apprehended and 
shadowed forth by human hopes and aspirations, which are 
transformed but never betrayed. 

We thus reach the conclusion that two conceptions of 
the supernatural are to be found in the religious experience 
of mankind which would appear to be antagonistic, and, 
indeed, mutually destructive. One of these pictures the 
salvation of man as dependent upon the suspension of 
existing processes, while the other regards these processes 
as beneficent although still imperfectly understood. The 
first is a standing appeal to magic and a sanction of 
mechanical devices and enticing short-cuts as pathways to 
knowledge. The other is an uplifting stimulus to patient 
labour and investigation. There would seem to be no con- 
vincing reason why Christian belief should ever have been 
thought to be inseparable from the conception of an anarchic 
supernatural, or why it should not gain by the disappearance 
of such a delusion. 

JOHN GAMBLE. 


BrIsTOL. 


penetrated into, and by Spiritual Force, even as the rest have all been, 
brought to bear on us with its Material Force.”—Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 
Natural Supernaturalism. 
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THE HOLY YEAR OF 10925. 


R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 


WHEN it became known that the Vatican had bought the big 
lunatic asylum on Monte Mario above Rome for the pilgrims 
of the Holy Year, Italians smiled, but they began to realise 
that the new jubilee was an event of importance to all sane 
men. So great an influx of pilgrims to Catholicism’s capital 
should mean an influx of money to Italy, and it was for 
the impresario to estimate how much. In two ways it was 
possible to determine how many were coming, by the direct 
demands for rooms, and by the estimates that each different 
diocese had formed of the number it was sending. Rooms 
for almost the whole year were soon booked in all the hotels ; 
but the political uncertainty in Italy has been holding 
people back, and since neither pilgrims nor tourists came, 
Rome began the year less crowded than usual. 

The Holy Year should mean‘a year of profit to all the 
hotel-keepers and many of the shops, dealers, and purveyors. 
But to Italy as a whole it means more. For when two 
millions seemed a safe estimate it was thought that one 
million would be foreigners and spend an average of £20 each. 
The Holy Year would thus secure to Italy invisible exports 
of £20,000,000. A greater piece of good fortune could hardly 
fall in the way of the exchequer. 

In these circumstances, a Government would be foolish 
indeed which did not support the project of the Vatican. 
That the Papacy was an institution worth supporting never 
escaped the mind of Italian politicians: and from the 
beginning of 1922, when the Facta Government advised 
the recognition of the Papacy at the Conference of Genoa, 
the accord between Church and State has been close indeed. 
The Fascista Government has been as strong in support 
of the Vatican as it has been hostile to freemasonry, and 
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since fascismo has been passing through its crisis, the Vatican, 
advised especially by the aged Cardinal Vannutelli, has ex- 
tended a steadying influence. None recognised more quickly 
than the Holy See that another Matteotti murder would ruin 
the success of the Holy Year; in fact the present political 
uncertainty is already weakening it, and Mussolini for his 
part has done all he can to win the support of an organisa- 
tion like the Church, which rests on firmer foundations than 
his party. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising if the Govern- 
ment of Italy and the Municipality of Rome are doing every- 
thing they possibly can to help to make the great pilgrimage 
a success: if they are anxious to keep prices normal, and 
to see that the larger demand in Rome for butter, meat, 
milk, and fruit can be easily satisfied. They are supported 
by every Italian city which hopes that some of the pilgrims 
to Rome will extend their tour to the other haunts of 
travellers, and give to Italy as a whole some of the benefit 
they will confer on Rome. Nevertheless the prices in the 
Roman hotels have increased from 80 to 50 per cent. A 
little efficiency with pickpockets and a firm control of 
scurrilous cab-drivers would be worth some trouble in view 
of the profit at stake. At present Italy suffers from nothing 
so much as inefficient police. And the tram and train 
services, like the posts, are in crying need of reform. If 
transport cannot cope with normal traffic, how can it deal 
with the vast numbers the pilgrimage will bring ? 

So closely are the interests of Italy united with those 
of the Holy See, that the Vatican is most anxious that the 
great murder trial should not take place in Rome, but in 
some remote place, and it seems that it will be postponed 
indefinitely. For if the Vatican is now more friendly to 
Italy, she has an interest in the good name of the Italian 
Government. Secondly, she is still working with all her 
power to induce Itaiy to change the Law of Guarantee into 
a Treaty with her as with an outside Power, so that her 
independent and international character should be manifest, 
unarguably, to all nations: and it would not be easy for 
her to do so with a Government which was weak or of ill 
repute. And finally, she is most desirous that the political 
situation of Italy should not distract the mind of the pilgrims 
from the spiritual exercises by which the Holy Father designs 
they should assist the peace of the world. For these reasons, 
the Pope, speaking on 10th September to Catholic under- 
graduates, made an important pronouncement in which he 
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said that his spiritual authority could in certain circum- 


n, stances extend itself to politics, and he warned all Catholics 

X- to abstain from any political movement which was not in 

ly full sympathy with Catholic principles. 

in | 

al i What is the Holy Year? Not all Catholics could them- 

1S | selves give a satisfactory answer to that question, and all 

- | others naturally are vaguer still. But an event of political 

n importance to Italy, its international importance is much 
) greater, and demands an answer. The answer takes us far 

» ' back through time. It is founded on the Scriptures. The 


va jubilee is a survival from the Levitical code in which every 
sabbath of sabbatical years, that is to say, every forty-ninth 
year, or, as some scholars think, every fiftieth year, the horn 
or jubel sounded to the people the year of propitiation : 
all Hebrew slaves were freed, pledges were restored, and 
from the unsown earth was harvested only what it gave 
forth as its own gift. Then, as now, it meant the reorganisa- 
tion of society on a freer and more generous basis. In the 
Christian dispensation the code was relaxed, but the jubilee 
} assumed a more generous scope of grace and pardon. To 
him who earnestly availed himself of the reward promised to 
certain penitential exercises was assured that remission of 
' temporal punishment which is still known in the Catholic 
Church as a plenary indulgence. 

The first great Roman jubilee of which we have a record 
is that promulgated by Boniface VIII. for the year 1300, 
which produced on the mind of Dante so great an impression 
that he compared it to his wonder when he surveyed the 
Rose of Saints : 
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‘Se i Barbari, venendo di tal plaga, 
Che ciascun giorno d’Elice si copra, 
Rotante col suo figlio ond’ ell’ é vaga, 
Vedendo Roma e I’ ardua sua opra 
Stupefaciensi, quando Laterano 
Alle cose mortali ando di sopra ; 
Io, che al divino dall’ umano, 
All’ eterno dal tempo era venuto, 
E di Fiorenza in popol giusto e sano, 
Di che stupor dovea esser compiuto !” ? 


And if the pilgrims were then amazed, the Romans themselves 
did not fail to be enthusiastic. As many as thirty thousand 
pilgrims would sometimes arrive in a single day, and in the 


1 Leviticus x. 8-20. 2 Paradiso, xxxi. 31-40. 
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whole year there were not less than two millions. So vast 
were the sums that the pilgrims offered on the tomb of 
St Peter that the priests literally used a rake to gather 
them in. 

Coming down to more recent times, the jubilee of a 
hundred years ago under Leo XII. was marked by moving 
scenes. The Pope himself gave hospitality to the poor, 
and even distributed bread with his own hand. Crowds, 
sometimes of ten to twenty thousand, would assemble in 
the piazzas to listen to a preacher who exhorted them to 
penitence. The only jubilee since was in 1900, when the 
Italian authorities were well enough disposed to allow 
Leo XIII. to make the necessary arrangements: the King 
referred favourably to it in his speech from the Throne, 
and in reply both upper and lower houses gave an assurance 
of full liberty to the Vatican. This was faithfully carried 
out, and in 1925 the ceremonial will for the most part be the 
same as in 1900, so that the record of that year still remains 
the best guide to this. 

The Roman Church, knowing well the temper of the 
people, provides them at all times with impressive ceremonial, 
and ceremonial takes its accorded place in the celebrations 
of 1925. On Christmas Eve the Pope opened a special door 
into St Peter’s with a golden hammer bought by subscription 
from every Catholic diocese in the world, and he was then 
carried in the Sedia Gestatoria to proclaim from above the 
tomb of Peter the year of penance and pardon; at the 
same time the same ceremonies were repeated in other 
basilicas by cardinals. To comply with the Pope’s require- 
ments, the pilgrims must remain at least ten days in Rome, 
and visit on ten separate days each of the four great basilicas, 
St Peter’s, St Paul’s, Santa Maria Maggiore, and the Lateran, 
and pray in each on each of the ten days for the intentions 
of the Pope. The theatres do not close, the accustomed life 
of the city continues, and though the pilgrims will maintain 
the tradition of a solemn penance, assisted by continuous 
opportunities of piety in the churches and the streets, the 
requirements of the pilgrimage are satisfied by their praying 
on ten separate days in each of the great basilicas for the 
Pope’s intention. 

On last Ascension Day the Pope solemnly announced the 
approach of the Holy Year in the Sistine Chapel in the Bull 
Infinita Dei Misericordia, which has since been published in 
every part of the world. 

1 Vide Cronistoria dell’ Anno Santo, 1900, Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana. 
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** You know well, my beloved sons,” he said, “‘ what 
is in the mind of the Roman Pontiff with regard to the 
world: but on the occasion of this great Jubilee, we 
have a special intention which you may implore with 
us. We say that peace, not so much written in docu- 
ments as signed upon the hearts of men, should be 
restored among nations; peace, which though not so far 
away as once it was, still seems rather further than 
we and all had hoped. And if, indeed, you, whether 
you dwell in Rome or come to it as pilgrims, your hearts 
being freed from guilt and inflamed with charity, will 
especially implore this benefit in the temples of the 
Apostles, may we not indeed hope that Christ who 
once calmed the waves of the Sea of Gallilee with a sign, 
will at least command peace and stillness to the miseries 
and tempests with which Europe has been so long 
convulsed ? ” 


That, then, is the intention of the Holy Father for the 
Holy Year, and it is one which invites the attention and 
claims the sympathy of the world. There is no one who 
has an enthusiasm for the ideals of the League of Nations, 
or an understanding of economic principles—there is no one 
on whom religion, morality, or common sense can make any 
claim at all, who will not approve and support the Pope’s 
intention. There is no practical Christian but would be 
glad to pray for it. Is it not reasonable, then, to suggest 
that the Holy Year, offering as it does the opportunity of 
a moral enthusiasm, of a wide but concentrated, spiritual 
movement towards the peace and prosperity of Europe, 
should be regarded not alone as the great event it is in the 
life of the Roman Catholic Church, but as an opportunity 
for all Christianity to unite for the welfare of Christendom ? 
A pilgrimage to Rome is not likely to appeal to non-Catholics, 
though to assist at the assemblage of Christians from all 
parts of the world in the only city that can still establish a 
claim to be the centre of Christianity would be an impressive 
experience, and much to be recommended if there were not 
already the prospect of inconveniences. As the year goes 
on great crowds will probably arrive. As summer approaches 
the Tiber itself is to supply space, if necessary, for the erection 
of floating inns. The Vatican has already been much 
occupied by messages to Nuncios and Apostolic Prefectures 
to regulate the arrival of pilgrims and spread it as much as 
possible over the whole year, so that each night they may, 
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as far as possible, find some sort of accommodation. For 
at certain times in the year there will possibly be a daily 
influx of some thousands. In these circumstances, Christians 
of another denomination have little choice but to follow their 
natural inclinations and leave the Roman pilgrimage to 
Roman Catholics. But that is no reason why they should 
= unite in the great spiritual and moral project of the Holy 
ear. 

Prayers will appeal to the devout, and conferences to the 
intellectual, and there is no reason why in each denomination 
the Year should not be marked as one in which both sermon 
and devotion should turn towards European peace. Some 
may give fresh enthusiasms to Geneva, some may organise 
a Copec conference which would be a peace conference, and, 
indeed, an international conference of all men of goodwill 
to counteract as far as they can the work of that sinister 
assemblage which called itself a peace conference in 1919, 
would offer much to the attention of practical men; and it 
might concentrate, first, on publishing facts, and secondly, 
in boycotting hysterical journals and publications: for the 
influence of newspapers has been since 1914 the most 
destructive of all influences in the world. 

An international congress of this kind might well meet 
not at Rome, not at Versailles, but at Vienna. Vienna has 
now passed through her agony: a chastened and novel 
vivacity gives something of prosperity to her elegant streets : 
German in language, she is still the centre where Western 
and Eastern Europe meet: and through the Jews who now 
dominate in the city, she is in remarkably close touch with 
the Soviet Empire, that vast troubled extension of Europe 
to Tartary and the Pacific. An international conference at 
Vienna would be a very suitable event for the year which 
is to bring millions of pilgrims in penitence to Rome. But 
whatever form the mind of the people concerned should take, 
the Pope’s intention for the Holy Year offers a suggestive 
example which other Christian denominations can hardly 
refuse to consider. The Archbishop of Upsala, indeed, has 
already instituted a conference on unity at Stockholm. 

The Pope’s example is the more stimulating because the 
Supreme Pontiff, in announcing the true peace of Europe 
as his first intention for the Holy Year, directs also that the 
pilgrims should pray for the reunion of Christendom. It 
is well known that in her ardent prayers for the unity of 
Christendom, the Catholic Church, by the very nature and 
constitution which secures her own remarkable unity, can 
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offer no compromise of what she believes to be eternal truth. 
But her position is not so alien from the sympathies of other 
Christians as they have sometimes been inclined to think : 
no denomination ever does show, or ever can show, any 
disposition to compromise what it believes to be a truth or 
a moral principle : and no denomination need withhold from 
the Catholic Church an appreciation of her venerable and 
consistent history : for, regarding her, as Macaulay regarded 
her, simply from the human point of view, it must be con- 
fessed that were she to disappear, humanity would be deprived 
of its most remarkable production, and Christianity would 
lose its strongest organisation. She will not disappear. It 
remains for those who disagree with her to temper the 
sincerity of their own appreciation of truth with charity to 
all men, and to vie with her in promoting those ideals of 
peace and prudence which draw all men together in a moral 
and spiritual unity. Co-operation assists union, and it 
anticipates its results. 

Catholicism shares with every other form of Christianity a 
devotion to that Figure which in all the changes and chances 
of history demands the appreciation of all thoughtful men 
in its unique continuity. Everything associated with the 
life of Christ is a matter of importance to the world, and 
all Christendom will appreciate the final intention of the 
Holy Father, for reverence and lawful order in the holy 
places of Palestine. 

And not only does he offer in his special intentions of 
European peace, of Christian unity, and of a just settlement 
in the Holy Land, objects which appeal to all men of sound 
sense and liberal culture, but his general exposition of the 
spiritual opportunities of 1925 is also sympathetic and 
suggestive. 

“For in this accepted time,” he says, “ besides 
visiting holy places and many private and _ public 
exercises of piety, there will be frequently singular 
opportunities of abundant grace from heaven to urge 
the minds of all men to a higher state of holiness and to 
restore prosperity to human society. For just as law- 
lessness and licence in individuals tend to the common 
harm, so the conversion of individuals to good works 
and their approach to a holier state of life leads to the 
improvement of human society as a whole, and to its 
firmer adhesion to Jesus Christ. And would that this 
event, especially when we regard the present condition 
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of the world, would hasten the approach of that im- 
provement. For though, indeed, in recent years there 
has been no small increase of Catholicism, and multitudes 
after a long and bitter experience, hoping for something 
better than a vain and restless mind can offer when 
it is separated from God, seem as it were now to thirst 
with more ardour for religion, still men must constrain 
both their own greed, and the unbridled and inhuman 
lust of national aggrandisement to the law and command- 
ments of the Gospel, and unite with one another in the 
bond of divine charity. For that charity has been too 
long drugged by the effects of the war, and sometimes 
utterly rejected. And yet unless citizens are endued 
with it, and the counsels of governors savour of it, 
there is, indeed, difficulty for the intellect in devising 
by what means the necessary brotherhood of nations 
can be restored so as to form an abiding peace. It is 
hardly necessary to suggest and to affirm how many 
opportunities the Holy Year will offer, or of what 
importance it is, with regard to such a peace, whether 
among nations or in the hearts of individuals. For 
what would better secure a natural bond between men 
and nations than that a vast number of pilgrims should 
come from all parts of the world to Rome, the second 
home and motherland of Catholic nations, should 
together greet their common Father, and profess their 
common faith, should one and all approach the Holy 
Eucharist, the bond of unity, and should all imbibe and 
deepen the spirit of charity which is especially known 
to be the virtue of Christians, as the sacred memorials 
of the city remind them and admirably persuade them ? 
And, indeed, by this perfection of charity we desire 
to be joined to us all those Churches whom a long and 
lamentable separation has divided from us. For nothing 
would be to us so sweet and pleasant than that on this 
occasion of the great jubilee, if not the Churches as a 
whole, yet at least many of their members, returning 
in the glow of charity to the one fold of Christ, should 
be embraced and numbered among our beloved 
children.” 


Such then is the great Catholic project of the Holy Year. 


Full of political and economic importance to Italy, of 
dramatic interests to the Catholic Church, of spiritual 
suggestiveness to all charitable Christians, it seeks to lay in 
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Europe those foundations of Christian virtue without which 
European society can never flourish as it ought. And if, 
indeed, the Pope can secure peace among the members of 
his own flock, little else will threaten it. Whether the 
Catholic Church is the greatest organisation for peace and 
virtue in the world can be doubted, but there is no doubt 
that with her numbers and organisation she ought to be so, 
and both are a reminder to her members of their individual 
responsibilty. 

If by picturesque ceremonies or by the impressive memorials 
of Rome, which as a city is so obviously the metropolis of 
an ancient yet vigorous religion, individuals should be assisted 
to realise their responsibilities to society, or to their professed 
ideals, to call those reminders childish would be childish 
indeed. The practical man is busied not with a theory but 
with fact, and not least with the fact of human nature. If 
in any circumstances human nature can be influenced, or if 
it can express itself, with equal or with greater cogency 
otherwise, let it do so. The responsibility rests alike on all 
the practical and the romantic, on the Anglo-Saxons as on 
the Latin. And to one as to another the unfolding record 
of 1925 offers the same invitation and the same promise. 
European society as a whole has in the last ten years often 
been like a madhouse: it has been not a lunatic asylum, 
but lunatics without an asylum. 

When at the beginning of his reign the present Pope 
announced the objects he had in view, he spoke already of 
the Holy Year: and he suggested that, as it would bring 
bishops from all parts of the world, it might be a suitable 
occasion to reopen the Vatican Council. Those who are in 
the confidence of the Holy Father know how often after the 
publication of the Encyclical his mind reverted to this idea. 
But afterwards for a season he spoke of it less often. The 
Holy Year, indeed, with the great exhibition of missionary 
work which is being held in the Vatican at the same time, is 
a project big enough for the present ; and it has seemed best 
to wait till a more stable condition in Europe generally, and 
particularly in Italy, should offer the Council a more favour- 
able opportunity than could at present be assured. For the 
present, therefore, the Pope is concentrating on the objects 
he has definitely announced. But the Year will give him 
an opportunity to consult bishops and other authorities 
from every part of the world as to the advisability of re- 
opening the Council, and its scope when it does reopen. What 
Pius XI. will decide, it would be unwise to hazard, further 
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than he has already indicated that he will take measures for 
the restoration of prosperity and security to civil society. 
But few think that His Holiness will allow the Year to pass 
without announcing that the Vatican Council will reopen. 
It is thought by many that 1929, sixty years after the 
Council was first opened, would be a suitable time for the 
Pope to choose. But in any case the Pope, assisted by his 
chief adviser, Cardinal Gasparri, will pursue undeviatingly 
the announced object of his pontificate, the Peace of Christ 
in the Reign of Christ, and when the Holy Year is over, it 
is reasonable to expect that preparations for reopening the 
Council will commence, and that its scope will be to secure 
by laws and principles the general object to which the Pope 
has dedicated the remarkable opportunities of the Holy Year. 
It is much to be hoped that in any moves in that direction 
he will have the sympathy and perhaps even the organised 
support of all practical Christians, whether visibly within his 
fold or not, and it is along such lines that we expect most 
progress to be made towards Christian Reunion in 1925 
and in the years succeeding it. 

And in this connection the present policy of the Vatican 
deserves far more attention than has yet been given to it. 
When the Italians, by occupying Rome, compelled the 
Church to surrender her immemorial territories, they gave 
her an opening to a new réle which she has turned to great 
advantage : she asserts her political prestige by manifesting to 
Governments the benefits of her function. 

When, in 1915, Holland sent her first representative to 
the Papal Court, her Prime Minister spoke as follows : 


“* The Government is neither Catholic nor Protestant. 
The Legation forges no link between the State and the 
Catholic Church. Its nature will be understood only 
when it is recognised that in the Pope there exists a 
political power of international importance. That is the 
fact. One can ieject it but one cannot deny it... . 
The Pope is one of the Great Powers.” 


The war led to a great increase of the Vatican’s diplomatic 
influence. 


“In which we rejoice,” said Pius XI. in his first 
Encyclical, ‘“‘not alone for the increased prestige of 
of Holy Church, but because it is always more clearly 
apparent, and becomes the experience of all, how 
manifold and how great are the beneficent powers 
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she possesses for the welfare of human society, even in 
a civil and earthly way. For if the Church by the will 
of God directly provides the good things of the spirit 
and of eternity, yet, by a certain connection of things, 
she assists the earthly prosperity of individuals and of 
society even more completely than if those were her 
direct duty and service.” 


Here then, concisely and authoritatively given, is the 
official statement of the present policy of the Vatican, and 
we could trace it through all the activities of the present 
pontificate. But we see it with particular clearness in the 
Pope’s intentions for the Holy Year, and the ideal they 
proclaim of all mankind united in one harmonious society 
to realise both individually and in groups the prudence and 
blessedness of charity, which, on both sides of the veil fof 
death, is consummated in the communion of saints. 

There is therefore something edifying and consoling to 
a jarred world in the pilgrimage to Rome. Across the wide 
breadths of the venerable city from the Lateran to St Peter’s, 
and from St Peter’s past the Pyramid of Caius Cestius to 
the tomb of Paul the Apostle, who wrote, or at least dictated 
from Rome a great essay on the building up of the Body of 
Christ, little groups move all day long; from morning to 
dusk we see them kneeling on the marble pavements of the 
four great temples in one long silent intercession to the 
Prince of Love to remould the world nearer to the desire of 
His heart. Adveniat regnum tuum, fiat voluntas tua. We 
have got away, for once, from religion by talk: here 
Christianity is being not exploited, but practised, without 
noise and shouting. We have come nearer to Mary and John, 
to Peter and Paul. Faith is being shown as works among 
those people kneeling and imploring peace and unity before 
the most sacred pledge of their religion in the footsteps of 
the saints. Even when at the approach of evening the great 
Churches have closed, and the purple haze over the Campagna 
fades before the gaiety of starlight, the worshippers still 
arrive to finish their long day of devotion and kneel in 
quiet impetration outside the temple gates. 


R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 


FIESOLE. 











THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 
OF MODERN ADVERTISING. 


Rev. THe Hon. E. LYTTELTON, D.D. 


Amonc the vast developments which have taken place during 
the last half-century there are some which we have hardly 
begun to perceive, and in ordinary conversation we continue 
to talk as if they were not to be reckoned as unquestionable 
facts. Deep and wide changes in social conditions in Church 
work, in education, in the relations of classes to each other, 
may be mentioned among many others. Most of those which 
for a time have escaped popular observation have been 
the outcome of gradual modification of sentiment, beneficial 
for the most part, but not easy to trace. But as a startling 
exception to the rule, blatant, visible, and concrete, there 
flaunts itself before us, depending for its very existence on 
the most naked publicity, the inflated system of modern 
advertising. There can be no question as to the prodigious 
change. An octogenarian not long ago told me that the only 
advertisements she could remember sixty-five years ago 
were all contained in one column of the Times, one line being 
allotted to each firm, or each domestic servant in want of 
a place. 

Whether the statement be strictly accurate or not, it is 
quite undeniable that the cost of advertising in those haleyon 
days was wholly insignificant compared to what it has 
mounted up to to-day. After prolonged calculation, the 
cost per annum is estimated at £175,000,000 for the British 
Isles alone.? 


1 The estimate of the annual expenditure on advertisements given 
below, of £175,000,000, has been taken from Mr Thomas Russell, President 
of the Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants, and was com- 
municated by Mr Dibblee of the Modern Business Institute. It refers to 
the British Isles alone. Mr Dibblee is the expert critic alluded to in the 
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The question I wish to ventilate is as follows: This 
vast expenditure denotes a vast industry—that is, a large 
absorption of brain power and energy devoted to one object, 
viz. the persuading of the public by different firms of pro- 
ducers and distributors to concentrate their purchases on 
this or that firm, each commending its own goods, in rivalry 
with others producing similar goods. Is this immense 
development of competitive trade enterprise beneficial to 
the community ? 

There is no doubt that as regards individual firms a 
considerable expenditure is held to be indispensable in a 
competitive industrial system. This may or may not be 
true; but even if it be conceded, the further and far more 
complicated question remains, What of the vast majority 
of the population of the country—do they profit by the system 
or lose ? 

In short, this huge inflation of a system which appears 
to have nothing whatever secret about it, gives rise to the 
very pertinent and, one would have thought, engrossing 
question, Who pays these millions ? 

But so far from being engrossing, it is perhaps the only 
question of any magnitude connected with. £ s. d. which the 
public refuses to consider. Various interesting topics arising 
out of the practice of advertising from time to time attract 
attention. Why does the practice pay ? Do we meet with 
people who confess that they are clearly influenced by the 
very intrusive notices catching their eyes every walk they 
take in London and every journey by rail? Again, why 
are advertisements not taxed? .And why is the barbaric 
practice permitted of ruining the amenities of meadow, 
dingle, and down by hideous invitations which, as a writer 
in the Times said, are ‘“‘ mostly lies”? These and other 
quite interesting and difficult questions are not the subject 
of this article. We are concerned for the present with one 
question only, Who pays the 175 millions ? 

The obvious answer is, the public, the consumers, who, 
without knowing it, keep up the profits of the firms by 
paying sufficiently for goods. That is to say, a huge increase 
of the expense of distribution is incurred by advertising. If 
the firm is to continue, the expenses of distribution, like all 
other expenses, however large, must be covered by the receipts 


article. Mr J. M. Keynes allows his name to be used in support of the 
broad statement that the cost of advertising is paid by the public. The 
quotation from Marshall and its interpretation are given by Mr Dennis 
Robertson of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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—in other words, by the prices paid by the purchasers, the 
consumers. Economists of the highest authority could be 
quoted in favour of this proposition. 

But it will be objected that, however true in theory, there 
must be some antidote at work to explain the facts before 
our eyes. How is it that the most sumptuously advertised 
articles are not the most expensive, e.g—certain soaps, boots, 
motor tyres? Or again, more undeniably, articles of luxury, 
cinema shows, plays, means of comfortable locomotion, etc. 
etc. etc.? Can it be maintained that if all these were only 
advertised to the minimum point required by the public need 
for information, the prices would go down ? 

I hope this expression will be noted. The objector here 
assumes, quite rightly, that the alternative to the present 
inflation is not the abolition of advertising, but the restriction 
of it to the minimum required for the public convenience. 
All disputants who are for various reasons inclined to laissez 
aller begin their defence of the system by urging the awk- 
wardness if there were no advertising at all. But there 
should be no talk of this. People will differ as to the amount 
denoted by the word minimum ; but no sane economist will 
hesitate to allow that some advertising is a necessity of 
civilised life. 

Something must be conceded to the objection. If it were 
simply true without qualification that the whole cost of adver- 
tising is added to the market price of the goods, several kinds 
of products would be more expensive than they are. What 
is it that tells against the general law ? The most plausible 
answer is that cheapness is encouraged by mass-production, 
and that mass-production requires the aid of advertising. 
Of these two statements the former may be allowed for 
the sake of argument to pass, 7.e. mass-production may and 
sometimes does encourage cheapness. Let the instances to 
the contrary be set aside. But what of the latter? Is it 
certain that mass-production depends on advertising and 
not on genius for enterprise, organisation, capital ? Or, 
granting that certain notorious instances would be adduced, 
there is every reason to believe that success has been due not 
to lavish advertising, but to the fact that particular firms 
have been first in the field to commend their wares, and 
the public were captivated by the novelty and boldness of 
the new method of sale, and certain firms scored enormously. 

Is any such result possible now? In other words, is 
there any reason to believe that if, of six competing firms 
producing the same article, three advertised enormously 
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and equally and were enabled to crush the other three, the 
result would tend to mass-production and cheapness? The 
turn over of the three successful firms would be increased, 
but not necessarily so as to encourage cheapness. This 
argument applies more and more forcibly the larger the 
number of competing firms which spend largely on adver- 
tising. A monopoly may result from very bold advertising 
of two or three firms, but cannot result when all the rivals 
spend all they can on claiming a monopoly of credit for their 
wares. If ten firms making the same article will spend 
£10,000 a year in advertising, who gains? But I am told 
that vigorous advertising—not the modest scale of sixty-five 
years ago—is necessary as an accompaniment of mass- 
production. A firm makes and sells 200,000 pairs of boots, 
and finds itself with 50,000 pairs on hand which must be 
disposed of if there is to be a good profit on the year’s business. 
This is only possible by dint of advertising. 

Let us grant, then, that certain modern forms of advertis- 
ing are necessary for some forms of mass-production : that 
is still a long way from establishing any connection between 
advertising and cheapness. At best, it only indicates the 
usefulness of advertising for a single industry, which is not 
the question under discussion. But assuming in re the boots, 
the advertising successful, and say £2000 spent on it, what 
has been the effect on the community ? My expert critic 
says that in consequence of the advertisement some 50,000 
people have been induced to buy boots who otherwise would 
not have done so. I find that most difficult to believe. The 
utmost that is credible is that people have bought sooner 
because of presumably low prices, as at a selling off. But 
even then, was so much as £2000 worth of advertising 
necessary for the convenience of the public? The public 
benefit has been in any case very small; and unless the price 
of the 50,000 pairs was low, it may be said that the benefit 
was nothing at all. Yet the case of the boots is a favourable 
one for my opponents. Boots, as society is ordered, are 
necessaries, and something may be said for any system which 
facilitates distribution of necessaries. But what of luxuries 
—alcohol, chocolate, tobacco, hair-wash, and a thousand other 
articles which everybody knows have been bought to excess 
for the last hundred years ? 

When our commercial magnates gather together, and 
indeed when there is any discussion about reconstruction after 
the war, the phrase ‘Good for trade” is never challenged. 
In other words, it is taken as a sacrosanct axiom of civilised 
Vor. XXIIL—No. 3. 17 
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life that so long as things are brisk or are ‘ humming ”’ all 
the problems of our social and international relations are 
being solved ; that if money is circulating fast enough, the 
day of redemption is nigh at hand; that it matters nothing 
what we buy so long as we keep on buying something. 

The principle thus baldly stated may be condemned as 
midsummer madness; but let us note that the more the 
practice of advertising spreads, the more obviously this mad 
principle is at the bottom of it. Purveyors of articles which 
are already consumed to a terrible excess are apparently 
straining every nerve to cajole the public to consume more 
of them. Else what is the alternative? As soon as their 
advertising once passes the line of necessary information and 
adopts every possible tone of persuasion, either (1) they are 
playing for more purchasers, or (2) they are attracting a con- 
stant number of purchasers to patronise each his own firm. 

I maintain that as the system of advertising becomes 
more and more inflated both these objects are defeated. 
One is immoral and the other dubious ; but let us note that 
when all kinds of articles are boomed equally, the public, 
whose resources are limited, is not persuaded to buy more 
in the aggregate. They may do that if they all become 
richer, but they will not become richer by paying more and 
more for advertising; and if they do not pay, who does? So 
much for (1). The alternative (2) is no less certainly doomed 
the more inevitably every firm shouts aloud that its own 
wares are the best. The time comes when the consumer, 
deafened by the horrible din, stupefied by a deluge of affirma- 
tions poured upon his breakfast-table, not all of which are 
wholly true, has to choose for himself. But millions of 
pounds will continue to be uselessly squandered before the 
mirage of immediate profit is found out. 

Meantime let us buy sweetmeats till all our boys are 
bilious, and let us drink ourselves out of every financial 
embarrassment, it must be all right ; for is it not the recovery 
of trade ? 

On the other hand, I have heard a defence of reckless 
advertising to the effect that it is good for the public to be 
told to buy more fruit. Is it ? Do the butchers allow that ? 
Is the fruit to be added to their fare or taken as a substitute ? 
Even if it be granted, what proportion of the 175 millions 
are we to suppose is devoted to the paternal work of telling 
grown-up citizens what is really good for their insides ? 

The truth is, (2) is at the bottom of modern inflated 
advertising. It is supposed to bring profit to individual 
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groups of traders. There is, as I have shown, grave reason 
to doubt if even this plea will hold much longer if the practice 
becomes universal. It may be diminished if the truth of 
the matter once gets into the public mind. For, as I think 
Mr Chesterton has said, while we are accustomed to be asked 
to give money to other people in want, the advertiser says, 
‘Give me money, whether I am in want or not,” and we 
pay to enable him to beg! If that ever comes to be under- 
stood, shall we still be so helpless as to allow an indefinite 
increase of this ruinous waste ? 

To sum up. I am not hinting at present at any remedy 
for this mischief. The first step to take is to expose the 
facts and remind ourselves of one half-forgotten principle. 
The facts are (1) that the expenditure on advertising has 
grown in the last fifty years to a colossal sum, while all the 
good it does might be secured by a saving of about 150 millions 
a year (though no one could be positive about the exact figure) ; 
(2) that the major portion of the huge total is paid by the 
public; (3) that the only plausible answer to this charge, 
viz. that mass-production depends on advertising and en- 
courages cheapness, involves two very dubious assumptions ; 
and (4) on any showing the wasteful excess-is enormous. 

Then our principle. When the country is impoverished, 
to waste money is criminal folly, as it forces labour into 
unproductive channels, which we learnt not to do in the 
war, but have done furiously since. We have set up an 
immense industry at an appalling cost, the main object of 
which is to goad the public into an additional expenditure, 
mostly quite useless. This industry is absorbing more and 
more of our young men’s energy and brain power every 
year. Soon we shall be following the example of the 
Americans, according to a correspondent in a leading Church 
paper. It appears that the most brilliant honour-men in the 
Universities are offered, at enormous salaries, a novel kind of 
job by managers of great firms. Their task is to ascertain 
by private inquiry the idiosyncrasies of various rich men, 
and then to concoct a letter to each in the most approved 
literary style delicately suited to the joints in their financial 
armour. This is their life’s work between the University 
and the grave: viz. to dress up seductive appeals for money 
to be spent on one particular firm, no questions being asked 
whether the reasons for so doing were partly true or wholly 


false. 
E. LYTTELTON. 


LONDON. 
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MASS-PRODUCTION—A WORKER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


R. M. FOX. 


Mucu that is written concerning industry, especially in its 
relation to the workers’ lives, completely fails in its purpose 
because of the well-meaning ignorance of the ‘‘ experts ” who 
have had no practical experience of the difficulties and 
problems of which they write. 

To one who has spent his early years in the workshop, 
many of the schemes gravely propounded for the curing of 
industrial ills seem fantastic and absurd. The best of these 
treat the worker as a piece of machinery whose well-being 
may be regulated on mechanical lines. Given “ rest pauses,” 
‘“‘ vocational study,” adequate wages, and decent working 
conditions, the experts assume that the industrial worker 
will shine with contentment as an engine glistens when the 
cleaner has finished oiling it. 

Yet if these experts only used their powers of introspec- 
tion they would realise that such treatment could never 
satisfy the worker. Their error usually lies in treating the 
workers as a race apart, or as a class of subhuman beings who 
are not moved by the same needs and desires as they are. 

Most healthy, normal people, especially in their youth, 
demand beauty, colour, and adventure from life. But for 
the young worker these are generally shut out. Life takes a 
drab hue from the very beginning. His glimpses of the 
poetry of existence are caught through the drifting factory 
smoke; he is deafened by noise, choked by dust and grime, 
tired out by strain. No wonder that, finding life a prison, 
he becomes embittered and feels that he has bartered his 
youth for a mess of very bad pottage. 

I am convinced that at the source, where boys stream into 
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the factory eager for the life of men, ready to spend them- 
selves in pleasing if only they are given the chance to get on, 
the wastage begins. Their youthful ambitions, which might 
be made a great driving force, soon disappear and they be- 
come dull machine-tenders without initiative or joy. Guid- 
ance, selection, interest, variety are what they need; in- 
difference, mass-treatment, monotony are meted out to 
them. When the factory has killed ambition it is little use 
trying to resurrect youth. In his most impressionable years 
the attitude of the young worker towards industry is being 
formed, and if it becomes one of hostility and distaste, then 
the seeds of strikes, industrial trouble, and individual un- 
happiness are being sown. 

One of the tragedies of the working-class boy is that he 
has no youth. He is just beginning to wake to the wonder 
and mystery of life when—hey presto !—his childhood is over. 
He exchanges his schoolboy knickers for long trousers and 
takes his place among men. In a few more years he would 
have been able to choose for himself, but too often he loses 
his hold on life and ceases to have any aim or direction. 
Some fare better, but many go through this process and 
become drudges, while the experts in workshop management, 
the brains of the ‘‘ planning department,” do nothing to help 
them to plan or manage their lives. 

I write from an intimate knowledge of modern machine 
industry with its mass-production, its speeding up and general 
soullessness. When I entered industry I found it a nightmare 
of time-recording clocks which rang with a sharp staccato 
clang when the cards were stamped, and of numbered brass 
tool checks which impressed upon me that my place in the 
universe was C 702, a contention which I instinctively dis- 
puted. No one had any individuality at all. The machine 
took hold of me with its iron fingers and worked me to the 
shape required. Every second had to be accounted for. As 
I “ clocked off” one job, I ‘‘ clocked on” to the next. In 
the department where I worked, galleries were arranged in 
tiers, and at each side, from gallery to gallery, stretched a set 
of rails along which lumbered huge cranes which picked up 
solid masses of metal from the iron tables of the machines 
and dropped them elsewhere. Everything conspired to 
dwarf the individual; men looked like hurrying gnomes 
amid the whirring wheels, while the metal groaned and 
shrieked in every key as it was cut and shaped. The whole 
works was one great machine, of which we were parts that 
could easily be scrapped and replaced. This drove some of 
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the men to drink; some it made “ work beasts,” who 
worked and slept resignedly ; others it gave the unreasoned 
pessimism of the “hump.” All suffered, even those who 
accepted it most placidly. For to be geared to a machine is 
not a human life. 

Attention was lavished on the stresses and strains of 
machinery and metal, but the more delicate mechanism of 
human nerves and sinews—not to speak of human souls—was 
ignored. But I write unjustly. We were not ignored. On 
the contrary, a gentleman with a stop-watch frequently stood 
over a man, timing an operation and calculating how few 
motions were required to complete a given task. When the 
time was fixed each worker had to do the job in that time 
and in that way. If more “ bonus” could be earned than 
was anticipated, the operation was slightly altered and the 
time reduced. But not many errors were made on this side. 
I cannot really complain that we were not studied. But the 
purpose of all the study was the work, not the man. No one 
dreamed of considering the effect on his well-being and 
development. 

Taylor, of Bethlehem Steel Works fame, has declared that 
in order to get pig-iron loaded most efficiently it is necessary 
to get men as near like oxen as possible. But men do not 
grow so; they have to be made. An important part of 
scientific management is this scientific degradation of man. 
Sometimes the human material is intractable. For instance, 
Muscio, an Italian investigator, tells how experiments were 
made with girls, sewing, to discover the length of thread 
which would save time and energy in arm-stretching or 
threading. It was found that each girl could manage better 
with a different length. But if this discovery had not 
possessed a commercial bearing it would have been ignored. 

We get nearer to human considerations apart from in- 
dustry. Graham Wallas tells us that the wise coach will 
allow for slight individual peculiarities in a rowing eight, 
rather than insist on absolute uniformity of stroke, because 
to conquer such a peculiarity may take more nervous energy 
than it is worth. Mental and physical differences get a 
slight recognition here, but the “feed and speed” man 
knows nothing of human complexity. The demands of 
personality are a closed book to him. 


At dusk I stumbled home through the mist and mud of 
the marshy country where the “ cheap factory sites” were 
situated. These cool, calm evenings after the feverish tur- 
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moil of the day were very pleasant. But I lived a life of 
strain and brooding anxiety. Music often saddened me, for 
as I listened there rose up before me the crude conditions 
which I had left and to which I must return. Everything 
beautiful intensified my discontent. 

The need for beauty in industrial life is far more pressing 
than many realise. Sometimes I have felt a joy almost 
amounting to ecstasy as I walked home in the trembling 
haze which comes just before twilight, when the houses, the 
people, and the trees seem unreal, and the setting sun fills 
the sky with flaming colour. How inexpressibly sweet life 
was, outside the factory ! 

And on afternoons when I had holiday I walked through 
Hyde Park and watched the people clustering round the 
bandstand, the ragged children paddling in the Serpentine, 
the happy couples sunning themselves on the grass, the park 
orators calling upon the people to rise, and the people looking 
on with placid content. How little the people wanted to 
make them happy. I passed through the Marble Arch and 
turned down Oxford Street by the huge, square-cut temple 
of Commerce which Selfridge has raised to the sky, past the 
electric standards with their globes of light and the smooth, 
shining streets of the West End. Beauty rises everywhere if 
we give it a chance. But we grimly bar it from industry 
and from the mean streets where the workers spend most of 
their lives. Then, as I walked on, the bitterness of ugly 
drudgery mellowed into the joy of living; for, when one is 
young and eager and has a little leisure, life is a wonderful 
thing. 

Codie from the factory strong with the strength of an 
unwilling victim pushing against the ugly actualities of the 
world, and feeling all natural beauty on my side. There 
were moments in these golden hours when the bars of the 
factory prison lost their grimness, and even industry, which 
I had come to loathe, was touched with the spirit of beauty. 

Going home from the works each evening I passed a 
flaring gin-palace at the corner of a dingy street where I 
often waited for a car. As I stood with my bundle of greasy, 
blue overalls under my arm and looked at its veined marble 
columns, its arched windows of frosted glass, with their 
fanciful designs lit by branching lights, I felt the strength of 
its appeal. The buzz of eager voices swelled for a moment 
as the swing-doors were pushed open and another slipped in 
to the throng. It had the curious effect of a shout of wel- 
come, suddenly dying down to a murmur as the door swung 
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softly back. Here the men met without a sense of struggle 
in a pleasant atmosphere of good-fellowship. The drink 
stimulated their flagging energy, infused into their veins the 
sensation of living in a world of comfort. Their starved 
emotions sucked in the warmth and friendliness eagerly. 
But when the lights began to wink dolefully and to disappear, 
the swing-doors opened and disgorged a tattered collection 
of men who stumbled foolishly and made desperate efforts 
by loud, unmeaning laughter, noisy talk, and snatches of 
song, to clutch at their vanishing dream of colour and joy. 

Amid such conditions I listened to the revolutionary 
agitators, and soon Socialist propaganda was my greatest 
relief. It brought excitement and colour into my life, and 
expressed all my vague feelings of exasperation and revolt. 
I hated the factory. The clang and clatter of the machines 
beat into my brain till they seemed to be gloating over those 
who were chained to them. My feelings found expression in 
this sketch, which I called ‘‘ The Roar,” written one evening 
after work : 


“THIS Is THE MACHINE AGE. WE ARE THE MACHINES. 

As you enter the factories you can hear us roar—a hungry, 
menacing, threatening, exultant roar. We demand food. 
We must be fed. We live on the bodies, blood, bones, and 
sinews of men, women, and children. They come into the 
factories in eager shoals. They pass through and go out 
crushed and broken. Ever they come, flowing in like the 
waves of the sea, to dash themselves to pieces upon the rocks 
and the breakwaters. We like the young men best. They 
are so strong. They think that they can dominate us. 
They hurl themselves upon us. They pull our levers ; push, 
twist, and turn our cogs, clutches, and gears. They are 
brimful of energy, running over with vitality, and they 
empty themselves. 

We laugh! We know who are the masters. 

They never stop to think who worked the machines before 
they came, or who will work us when they are gone. Some of 
those who have gone before are in their graves; others are 
the starving and shivering flotsam and jetsam of the great 
cities. Others, again, are in the workhouse. They do not 
know. They are filled with the pride of youth. Sometimes 
when they get too proud we turn and rend them. We blind 
them and tear their limbs ; mangle and break them. But we 
prefer to work slowly, to suck their blood daily, to keep them 
bound to us and crush them gradually. 
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We are iron and steel. We are heartless, brainless, 
nerveless, compassionless. We bite into metal. We bite 
into humanity. None can withstand us. We love the 
delicate, human organisms who offer themselves for sacrifice. 
They have no chance against us, these things of blood and 
bone, and nerve and tissue. We love the frail, bloodless 
girls who faint by our side; we can see the life oozing out of 
them as they tend us. 

We chuckle with harsh, recurring, iron chuckles. 

We love the boys from school who walk innocently into 
our maw. They come in bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and full 
of ambition. Within a year they are dull-eyed, grey- 
complexioned, and low-spirited. Their feet sag and their 
shoulders droop. And they stay with us. They cannot 
escape. We have every ounce of strength till we use them 
up. Then we cast them off. You can hear us exult in a 
high crescendo which rises above our dull, monotonous roar. 
Men are our slaves, our fodder. They are chained to us. 
We use them up. And they think they are our masters ! 

They come and they go. They live and they die. But 
we go on; we endure. We roar on exultantly. 

Tuis is THE MacuInE AGE. WE ARE “THE MACHINES.” 


Monotony and drabness are the prevailing features of the 
factory-worker’s life. Day after day he is awakened by his 
alarm clock or, as I often was, by the thumping on the 
partition wall of a friendly next-door neighbour. He hurries 
out in the grey dawn in response to the factory hooter. Once 
inside, high-speed production compels him to keep all his 
attention fixed on his work, because if he allows his mind to 
wander for a moment he finds he cannot maintain the pace 
demanded. Interesting work may absorb attention, but 
repetition work cannot be interesting. It is only tolerable 
if one can think of something else. To concentrate on petty 
tasks means a state of high nervous tension all the time. A 
reaction is bound to come if the brain is not dulled. Lurid 
and sentimental films, melodrama, ragtime, dancing; any- 
thing which has colour, romance, sensuousness, passion, or 
excitement is demanded. The emotional side of revolu- 
tionary propaganda is taken up by many whose lives are 
hard and bare. They construct a mental image of a 
beautiful society which eliminates all the evils of the strug- 
gling world they know. Out of insecurity and sordidness 
comes a burning idealism which compensates them for all 
they miss in actual life. This visionary commonwealth is 
Vor, XXIII.—No. 3. 17* 
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more in the nature of the satisfaction of an emotional need 
than a rational well-thought-out plan for the future. All 
practical proposals to bridge the gulf between the system 
that is, and the system they desire, are distasteful, for these 
would destroy their dream and so cut off their way of escape. 
It is imperative that there shall be no connection between 
this world of vision and the world of reality. They insert a 
psychic distance between themselves and the “‘ Capitalism ” 
which they detest so much. 

Emotional relief is obtained in this way, but unfortunately 
little or nothing is contributed towards a remedy, though it 
helps to demonstrate the need for a fuller and more varied 
life. 


Dinner-hour at the factory is not a joy. Mass-feeding 
and mass-production are conjoined, and neither is especially 
inviting. Besides being a necessity, meals should have an 
esthetic value. Otherwise the feeding of grimy men, crowded 
together, is on the same level as the feeding of furnaces. In 
such circumstances, I preferred a coffee-stall, or a book and 
sandwiches in an adjoining field. 

At some firms, attempts have been made to improve 
matters by the provision of works’ canteens—clean, spacious, 
and bright with flowers. This is better, but the workmen’s 
view of such things is always coloured by their feeling 
towards the management. Once hostility has been aroused, 
the workers extend that feeling to everything connected 
with their employment. They do not want to eat off their 
employer’s plates or to play in his sports club. They suspect 
some ulterior motive. Their freedom and their lives as men 
appear to begin only when they have escaped altogether 
from the influence of the firm. It is little use adding amelior- 
ative influences to the business if they do not penetrate the 
works and affect the general spirit. Autocratic benevolence 
rouses hostility. Often benefits are merely an additional 
irritation. “I give the employer my work time,” says 
the worker. “Why should he want to encroach on my 
leisure ? ” 

The kernel of the problem remains the workshop. If 
antagonism, fear, suspicion, and hatred could be eliminated 
and replaced by confidence, co-operation, and a healthy 
relation towards work, the benefits would be incalculable. 
With all the drawbacks of machine-production a measure 
of harmony is not impossible. At times, when the tiny 
electric globes gleam out, the workers bend over their tasks 
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busily, the jangling and discord of the day vanishes, a sense 
of solidarity in effort grows, and the workers are happy at 
their work. It is all too rarely that this spirit of satisfaction 
in work well done settles over the workshop, but it hovers 
near enough to invite pursuit. 


In the workshop, men throw up organisations for defence. 
Union shops are closed to non-Union men. If, by chance, 
one does get in, no one will show him how to go on. No one 
lends him tools. His own tools disappear mysteriously. 
No one helps him ; everyone hinders. 

But from their standpoint, the men are justified. They 
cannot afford to have non-Unionists in the shop. They 
are a source of weakness. Conditions for which they have 
fought and suffered are in jeopardy. No sentiment can be 
allowed. The struggle to reduce rates and to force them up 
is always going on in the factory. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of tolerable life. Non-Union shops are hell. Each 
man works for himself, and is suspicious of his neighbour. 
The management has them all at its mercy. Each tries 
to accumulate a stock of bolts, clamps, and working tackle 
which is supplied by the firm, so as to be at an advantage. 
They steal and hide these things from each other. I have 
seen cupboards broken open and doors wrenched off in the 
hunt for this equipment. They are struggling for life, and 
in the struggle men become primitive. 

A word on the factory psychology. The industrial 
workers are hard, narrow, logical, irreligious, uncultured ; 
keen on material things, indifferent to spiritual values. 
Life expresses itself to them as a conflict of Power. Life 
is Power. They are down because the other side have the 
power to keep them down. Right and wrong appear as 
feeble abstractions which do not apply. This they feel not 
as a matter of opinion or politics, but of life. With this 
hard, logical, machine view, the factory workers meet the 
middle class; it talks of the place of ideals in life to-day, 
has notions of religion, and is obviously loose somewhere. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, those who most vehemently 
affirm that there is no place for sentiment in the factory- 
worker’s life are often strongly moved by idealistic, revolu- 
tionary appeals. 

Industrial experience certainly makes for hardness. It 
is utility and not sentimental or humane considerations 
which determine from week to week whether the manual 
worker shall survive. A changing method of production 
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may condemn workers to misery just as surely to-day as 
machinery destroyed the handloom weavers in the past. 

Not many years ago, in the fitting-shop of a certain 
factory, skilled men built engines for motor cycles. Each 
man made all the adjustments needed, timed the engine, 
and passed it on to the testing shed as a finished product. 
Many of these men were middle-aged and had families 
dependent on them. Suddenly, without warning, they were 
replaced by youths who worked under skilled direction. 
The work was subdivided and each had a simple repetition 
process to do over and over again. Not one of the younger 
men ever learnt to build a complete engine. 

Production was cheapened, but what of the human 
consequences ? Skilled men were thrown on the streets. 
In a few years when their successors wanted men’s wages 
they too would be turned adrift without any training to fit 
them for the future. Work which had been interesting, 
which gave some variety of occupation and brought out 
something of the craftsmen spirit, was turned into drudgery 
which could only dull and stunt the minds of those engaged 
in it. Apart from the material suffering involved, men who 
had been contented, useful citizens were made bitter and 
hard. 

How long will this actual and potential human wreckage 
continue to pile up before society takes notice of it? We 
shall have to choose whether we will sacrifice some of that 
efficiency which turns out cheap and nasty goods by using 
up men and women in our big factories, or whether we shall 
make for real all-round human efficiency. Changes such 
as I have instanced are miserably inefficient for human 
purposes, and society, as well as the actual sufferers, must 
bear the cost in increased pauperism, unemployment, misery, 
and crime. 


Modern industry concentrates more and more on making 
the instinct of acquisitiveness the sole stimulus of effort in 
the workshop. I have painted industrial life a sombre hue 
as I found it. But my brightest memories are of the 
generosity and friendliness of fellow-workers who have 
triumphed over the selfishness induced by the system. Men 
give time and energy in showing newcomers in the factory 
how to proceed, even though this means a loss of money for 
themselves. I set this against other occasions when I have 
seen them peering from behind their machines waiting for 
a new man to make a mistake and so remove a competitor 
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from their midst. Men do not take kindly to unrelieved 
selfishness and are better than the system would warrant. 
Yet it is difficult to see what other motive but that of gain 
can prompt a man who is continually working on the same 
monotonous job. 

Shorter hours have been suggested to counteract the evils 
of routine. But this takes little account of the harmful 
reactions which are carried over from industry into leisure, 
and which result in a “‘ feed and speed” philosophy of life 
with all its ragtime cravings. The assumption is that work 
is bad and must be cut down as much as possible. Yet if 
a daily dose of poison, however small, is taken, the worker 
can hardly escape unharmed. We cannot go back to handi- 
craft, but even in modern industry it is not essential that men 
should be chained to one machine all the time. Far greater 
variety and scope of interests could be given, especially to 
the younger workers. If later they prefer to remain at one 
task, as sometimes happens with those of little initiative, 
the responsibility is theirs. But it is easy for initiative to 
be destroyed, and many of those who lack confidence for new 
ventures owe this to being thrust into a rut early in life. 


Fatigue study, vocational tests, rest pauses, and welfare 
work are now well established. But are the workers studied 
from the point of view of their own requirements? I think 
not. The aim is to see how easily they may be crushed into 
an industrial mould. If they cannot be made to fit they are 
flung on one side. Why not try to alter industry for human 
beings? Is it sosacrosanct? . 

Since Taylor’s early efforts to turn workers into better 
machines it has been discovered that their nerves, their 
instincts, and their plaguy reactions interfere with 
“efficiency.” In fact, it appears as if the Creator did not 
sufficiently consider their high destiny as machine-tenders 
when He made them with all those unaccountable impulses 
which so annoy the industrial expert. We might almost 
convict Him of inefficiency in production. But seeing that 
people are as they are, the industrial experts have had, 
grudgingly enough, to make some allowances. They found 
they could not just gear the workers as machines and leave 
them to run. When fatigue occurred they had to study it. 
Then they observed that what was done in leisure time 
interfered with work and they turned their attention to the 
life outside the factory. But always they had the one 
objective, of increasing production. It was a great discovery 
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when they found that life cannot be cut up into hermetically 
sealed compartments. But why should we not study work 
to see how the worker can benefit during his leisure instead 
of considering always how his leisure can be used to improve 
his work? Drink, brawling, vacuity, immorality, domestic 
discord, oafishness, often have their centre and origin in 
abnormal workshop conditions which have destroyed the 
balance of life. But our industrial expert is usually narrowed 
down to purely commercial considerations. He too has 
been departmentalised and cannot approach the problem 
from the broad standpoint of the service of humanity. I 
am not suggesting that the needs of production should be 
ignored, but I am urging the claims of the producer. 

For the worker who wishes to study or develop in any 
field, high-speed production is a great drawback. Too often 
it leaves him like a sucked orange; quite unable to con- 
centrate on books or study. After being riveted to a 
machine all day he feels an uncontrollable desire to seek any 
sort of change or excitement on his release. He may join 
the queue at a music-hall or a picture-palace to seek his colour 
or excitement, he may go to a public-house or he may listen 
to an agitator stirring his emotions. In any case, he wants 
emotional relief. Mental mastication becomes as distasteful 
to him as a good square meal is to a chronic dyspeptic. 

“IT can never settle to read,” complained a man in a 
workshop to me. ‘‘ When I try I always end up by flinging 
the book aside and going off out.” 

This attitude is perhaps more general among routine 
workers than any other section. They cannot concentrate 
out of work hours because their natures, which have been 
repressed all day, demand some outlet, some excitement that 
will compensate them for their daily grind. 

Conditions in the workshop give rise to irritation, mal- 
adjustment, and to disputes which in themselves intensify 
the difficulty of creating a .good working atmosphere and so 
prevent the worker from taking an interest in his work. 
Mutual suspicion, continual drive, and threats of the ‘‘ sack ” 
degrade work and make it irksome even when it might be 
pleasant. A state of nervous fatigue and irritability often 
arises, especially if the management is inclined to be over- 
bearing, and this results in a useless drain of energy. Before 
industry can be placed on a sound psychological basis all 
this must be tackled. 

If the worker had a recognised voice in workshop matters 
instead of merely possessing the check on the management 
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which only his continued aggression can enforce, then the 
qualities of workshop loyalty, co-operation, and goodwill 
could operate. All this would make for efficiency, for the 
worker is not really interested in being inefficient. But it 
would be an efficiency springing from the worker’s under- 
standing of what had to be done and not a rigid system 
imposed from without, which uses him and his fellows like 
draughts on a board. Why not endeavour to enlist the 
worker’s interest, intelligence, and co-operation in industry ? 
Surely it would be worth while! But any attempts to move 
in this direction have invariably met with bitter resistance. 
The Engineering Employers’ Federation even imposed a 
lock-out to prevent Labour having anything to do with 
managerial functions. Apart from the doubtful economic 
wisdom of the employers’ stand, the psychology of it was 
deplorable. If Labour is admitted to partnership, its point 
of view regarding variety of occupation, speeding up, routine 
work, and other burning issues of the workshop, will receive 
attention and much industrial conflict will be avoided. The 
case of the industrial worker, as urged here, finds but little 
expression, for the simple reason that few who write have had 
the necessary experience to enable them to present it. But 
this is a cogent reason why the worker should have a voice 
in industry. 

If the worker is given an interest in the running of an 
industrial concern it will help to counteract the narrowing 
tendencies of his detail, routine work. His mental horizon 
will widen as he observes the relation between his efforts 
and those of his fellows and as he is brought into contact 
with the whole process of manufacture. If his judgment is 
appealed to in various problems of workshop organisation, 
he will cease to regard himself as a machine for turning out 
the tenth part of a screw, and the change will be better for 
himself, for the community, and for the industry itself. 


R. M. FOX. 
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THE MIND OF EUROPE NOT THE 
MIND OF ITS RULERS. 


LAURIE MAGNUS. 


ip 


Is there a mind of Europe, directing the acts and speeches 
of European statesmen ? Can that evasive, elusive mind be 
pursued by one clue through the centuries? Can we cling 
to that clue so firmly as to explain the last things by the first, 
and so clearly withal as to exclude irrelevant distractions ? 

There are one or two phrases coined by generalising 
thinkers which may assist us in this pursuit. One is by 
Figgis, the Cambridge historian, an Actonian by training, 
who wrote in his Gerson to Grotius: ‘“‘ Had there been no 
Luther, there could never have been a Louis XIV.” This 
goes forwards from Luther, it will be seen; forwards from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. We go backwards 
from Luther in the aphorisms of two other Cambridge 
historians : (1) Sir Richard Jebb, in the Cambridge Modern 
History : ‘‘ So far as concerns the main current of intellectual 
and literary interests, the German Renaissance is the 
Reformation ” ; (2) Sir John Sandys, in his Harvard Lectures 
on the Revival of Learning: “ Petrarch’s efforts to return 
to the Old World of the Latin classics led to his discovery 
of the New World of the Italian Renaissance.” 

These go backwards from Luther to Petrarch ; backwards 
from the sixteenth to the fourteenth century. So Sandys, 
Jebb, and Figgis together leap four centuries of European 
history, from the birth of Petrarch in 1804 to the death of 
Louis XIV.in 1715: Petrarch opened the Italian Renaissance ; 
its German sequel was Luther’s Reformation; had there 
been no Luther, there would have been no Louis XIV. 

Still pursuing a single mind in Europe, and holding fast 
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to these associated judgments, we can go backwards and 
forwards again. Who directed Petrarch to his discovery 
(‘‘ the Columbus of a new spiritual hemisphere,” Addington 
Symonds called him)? Who repeated the policy of Louis 
XIV.? Petrarch answers for himself. “ Father supreme 
of Roman eloquence!” (runs his unforgotten apostrophe 
to Cicero). ‘“‘ Yours are the springs from which we water 
our meadows. You are our leader; yours the light that 
shines upon our path.” This is clear and explicit enough, 
and ‘“‘we may therefore say,” writes the author of 
‘“‘ Ciceronianism ”’ in the Oxford essays on English Literature 
and the Classics (edited, 1912, by Raleigh’s successor, 
Professor Gordon), “that the Renaissance itself was the 
work of Cicero’s spirit.” And Louis? The answer is 
obvious, though the evidence is harder to collect. We may 
cite the manifesto of the German professors, dated 14th 
August 1914: ‘‘ We must keep tight hold of Belgium, and 
we must, if possible, acquire part of the west of Northern 
France along the Channel as well.’ Spanish Netherlands, 
Austrian Netherlands, French Netherlands, German Nether- 
lands—was there not an heir to Louis XIV.? “ We do not 
conquer with the pen, but by the sword,” said King Frederick 
William I. of Prussia. ‘‘ I wanted to make a name,” said 
Frederick the Great. ‘‘ There would have to be a serious 
conflict, which could only be settled by blood and iron,” 
said Bismarck. ‘‘ We must grasp the trident in our fist,” 
said his master’s grandson in 1897. From 1304 to 1914 
the concatenation is complete, like an intellectual house that 
Jack built. We find a clue to the mind of Europe in “the 
work of Cicero’s spirit,” resurgent through Petrarch in Italy, 
transfused into the Reformation by Luther, without whom 
no Louis XIV., whose policy supplied a model to the 
Hohenzollern. 

It may be urged that we are faced with a discrepancy 
between the revival of learning in the fourteenth century 
and the appeal to blood and iron in the twentieth. But 
this, too, is reconcilable ; the discrepancy is apparent, not 
real. Military work at one end of the chain corresponded 
to mental work at the other. ‘“‘ As I could not live without 
your Cicero,’’ wrote Petrarch to a citizen of Florence, who 
had lent him a unique manuscript, “ and could find no one 
to copy the book, I set my own tired fingers and used-up 
pen upon the work.” So, too, Luther’s tired fingers and 
used-up pen, employed on German versions of the Testa- 
ments, were the first weapons in the Wars of Religion, which 
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laid Germany waste. And, at the other end, where German 
professors sought an outlet to the sea, they claimed a triumph 
of the mind. Germany’s victories over the Russians, we 
were told, in the earliest days of the Great War, “‘ have been 
won by mental work, by the strength that knowledge gives ” 
(quoted from the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna by the 
Morning Post, 18th August 1914): such work as Petrarch 
initiated when he revived the spirit of Cicero ; such strength, 
founded on knowledge, as ensued from that revival. The 
twentieth century appealed to the fourteenth—German 
‘“* Kultur” to Italian “ Virtu.” Through Renaissance and 
Reformation there was a road to modern Russia from 
ancient Rome—to Lenin from Petrarch, the Ciceronian, 
who, after all, had conspired with Rienzi. 


II. 


So far, the inquiry leads to gloom. At the close of this 
rapid survey, documented by grave authority at every stage, 
the flood of civilisation bears us down, from graciousness 
to frightfulness, overwhelming human efforts at resistance 
by periodic devastating wars. If we seek the mind of Europe 
in its treaties—Westphalia, 1648; Utrecht, 1718; Paris, 
1815; Versailles, 1871,—we see each treaty the seed-plot 
of new warfare, and the ghosts of Cesar and Barbarossa still 
haunting the pillows of kings. If we seek it in the keywords 
of rule in Europe—Virti, Louis Quatorze, Empire, Kultur, 
Bolschewismus,—we are caught up ineluctably in the fate 
which enucleated the Renaissance from Ciceronianism, wars 
of religion from the Renaissance, territorial wars from the 
wars of religion, and wars of revanche from the territorial 
wars. We assail the centuries with hot questioning, and the 
oracle answers, War without end. 


III. 


Is there something wrong with our survey, compelling 
an answer so distraught ? ‘“‘ Had there been no Luther,” 
we read, ‘‘ there could never have been a Louis XIV.” Yes. 
But the pre-Lutheran reform—Petrarch’s “return to the 
Old World of the Latin classics,’—was it all completely 
fulfilled, when the Reformation completed the Renaissance ? 
Was nothing spilt on the road across the Alps? Was all 
Petrarch in Luther, all Luther in Louis XIV. ? 

At least, before we inquire further, let us exonerate 
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Petrarch from the reproach. His lonely search ‘for dusty 
manuscripts, his incessant labour in deciphering them, his 
correspondence about Homer with Boccaccio, his virginal 
rejoicing over Cicero, his industrious, polished Latin letters, 
his long-nursed narrative Latin poem,—these studies, pursued 
quite apart from the Petrarchan measures of Ronsard, Wyatt, 
and the rest of the tuneful choir of Italy, France, Spain, 
and England, comprise his title to European renown. “I 
devoted myself singly, amid a multitude of subjects, to the 
knowledge of antiquity,” is his own account of the matter 
in an Epistle to Posterity; and posterity, acknowledging his 
service, and his effort to recover in the fourteenth century 
the bright vision and fearless outlook of ancient Rome, 
should not be doubtful of its value. Petrarch, let us be 
clear about this, whatever floods may bear us down, first 
led men from the cloister into the world. From the formless, 
inorganic, unmethodised encyclopedias of medieval schoolmen, 
he appealed to the orderly style and definite thought of pagan 
Rome. For the timid, schoolbound, vague, superstitious, 
dogmatic divinations of the Fathers, he eagerly substituted 
the records of the great men of the race from which he sprang. 
The Rome of Rienzi was the Rome of Cicero; and the poet 
of the later age still coveted the laurel on the Capitol. The 
chain of related events which time has forged between 
Petrarch and Nietzsche must not obscure the simple fact 
that Petrarch’s supreme ambition was to read the liad in 
Greek. 

They began to read Greek fluently in the fifteenth century. 
This, too, is important to our inquiry. The mind of Europe 
was immensely enlarged by Greek exiles from the East, who 
found a refuge and pupils in the enlightened Italian city- 
states; and ‘ Greece,” in the phrase of one such tutor, 
crossed the Alps to Northern Europe in 1480. “ My exile 
is not in vain, since Greece hath crossed the Alps,” 1 was 
the Godspeed of Argyropoulos to Johann Reuchlin, of the 
Greek teacher in Italy to his German pupil; and Reuchlin’s 
homeward journey across the Alps led directly to Lutheranism 
in the North. Again, the instrument is not to blame. We 
must exonerate Reuchlin with Petrarch. From Petrarch 
to Reuchlin was an easy step; it was Humanism, Human- 
ism all the way—Latin grammars, Greek lexicons, textual 
criticism,—from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 
The shy, busy, antiquary poet, with his brief republican 
ardour and his long reconstruction of the past, who first 
1 Ecce! Grecia nostro exsilio transvolavit Alpes. 
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hailed Italy as a nation, did not dream of the red flowers 
which would be raised when Humanism was sown on German 
soil. ‘“‘ The rebirth of Italy,” we were told in the Times 
Literary Supplement (8rd June 1915), to which so much 
excellent war-literature was due, ‘“‘ was slower than her poets 
thought when they first hailed her as a nation. But Italy,” 
added the writer, ‘‘ will not embalm herself to make a German 
holiday.”” Yet the Reformation began as a German holiday. 
The tragic poet-patriots of that movement—Ulrich von 
Hutten and the rest—sowed in joy a harvest to be reaped with 
tears, and Reuchlin made‘a typical German holiday by 
compiling a text-book of philology. ‘‘ The event which took 
the Old Testament out of the hand of phantasy and turned 
it into an instrument of reform’’! was his Hebrew Grammar 
of 1506. Probably, he had discussed it with Mirandola, 
when they met in Florence sixteen years before. Those 
flushed young aspirants to the new learning were not re- 
stricted, like Petrarch, to a few books. Scribes and copyists 
had been busy; Greek teachers had done their work; 
Lorenzo’s Platonic Academy had attracted the foremost 
scholars of the age; and Reuchlin had drunk the heady wine 
of a single theory of revelation, which should unite the 
teachings of Plato, Moses, and Paul. Across the Alps again, 
in his homely Saxony, a more positive temper prevailed. 
He would add Hebraism to Hellenism, and with admirable 
Teuton thoroughness he started by learning Hebrew from 
a Jew. In this temper, his pioneer Hebrew Grammar was 
fastened like a pier in the sands of dilettante Cis-Alpine 
mysticism. This was in 1506. In 1517 Luther nailed his 
Theses to the door of his Church at Wittenberg. In 1521 he 
faced the Emperor at Worms. From 1522 to 1524 he was 
transferring the Scriptures to the populace from the priests. 
Events moved quickly, it will be seen; more quickly 
than they could be followed by the mind of Europe, just 
awakening to external nature from the numbing axioms of 
the Church. And it was Church axioms which Luther was 
assailing with Reuchlin’s text-book in his hand, as a tool 
to prise open the guarded chamber. Luther, too, had 
visited Rienzi’s Rome, but his was no pious Italian’s visit, 
with the spirit of Cicero hovering over him. His. shrewd 
peasant’s eyes had been keen to mark the corruption of noble 
ecclesiastics ; his rapt monk’s vision quick to measure the 
distance between profession and performance. His weapons 
of reform were forged in the same arsenal of scholarship 
1 Cambridge Modern History, ii. 696. 
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which Humanists after Petrarch had stocked with com- 
mentaries and keys. Political Lutherism was unfolded from 
the German extension to Holy Writ of Italian curiosity 
about pagan texts. Petrarch, the Latinist ; Mirandola, the 
Hellenist ; Reuchlin, the Hebraist ; Luther, the Reformer : 
the mind of Europe had been enlarged for political issues. 


IV. 


This is worth more precise consideration, and, for our 
better security at this point, we may refer again to historians’ 
aphorisms. Looking forward once more from Petrarch, who 
studied Latin and lacked Greek in the fourteenth century, 
we are told by Imbart de la Tour (Origines de la Réforme), 
that “the Humanists, by their critical method, hastened 
the gathering of the revolutionary storm-clouds of the 
sixteenth century.” Looking forward through another 
hundred years, we are told by Dr Figgis (The Divine Right 
of Kings) that “‘ the controversies of the seventeenth century 
took the shape they did owing to the earlier struggles beween 
Popes and Emperors.” We would lean here on one more 
authority. Sir John Sandys, in his History of Classical 
Scholarship (ii. 258), distinguishes “‘ three successive schools ” 
in the development of the Italian Renaissance across the 
Alps—the mind of Europe coloured by the mind of Germany. 
The three schools may be compared in the degree of their 
adhesion to Luther. The first, or ‘“‘ Scholastic > Humanists, 
did not stray far outside the province of criticism. The 
second, or “ Rational’? Humanists, tried to keep an even 
keel in controversy. The third, or “ Protestant ’”’ Humanists, 
‘* were ready to ‘ protest ’ against everything ” ; and Sandys 
quotes Karl Pearson to the effect that this third school of 
the German Renaissance “ flocked to the new standard of 
protest and revolt, and, so doing, brought culture into dis- 
grace and shipwrecked the Revival of Learning in Germany.” 
The wheel is revolving full circle. Out of the Revival of 
Learning, inaugurated by Petrarch in Italy, fostered by 
Mirandola and Reuchlin, moulded into a Reformation by 
Luther, come the wreckers of the Revival, who were to bring 
‘culture into disgrace.” Out of Petrarch’s critical method, 
applied with pangs and ardour to the recovery of Cicero’s 
spirit, gather the revolutionary storm-clouds which still 
darken the European horizon. There was not long to wait 
for the change of sky. The years between 1555 (the Peace 
of Augsburg) and 1618 (the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
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War) “‘ may be summarily described,” says the late learned 
Master of Peterhouse, “as a struggle between the religious 
parties for territorial predominance.” And worse was to 
come. The Thirty Years’ War nominally closed in the 
Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, but “ the war of 1870 was needed 
to efface completely the consequences of this Treaty ” 
(Cambridge Modern History, iv. 603), and 1914 followed 1871. 
And what of German Humanism between those dates ? 
‘* Of what is passing in the poetical imagination of the German 
people, as distinct from the mind of the German State, we 
know nothing—for in poetry the German soul is at present 
silent,” wrote Professor Courthope before 1900 (Life in 
Poetry: Law in Taste, p. 276); and “‘ I do not wonder that 
it should be so,” he added. The mind of Germany was 
inhibited by her rulers. So Luther’s release of politics from 
religion, of the State from its matrix in the Church, led the 
statesmen to run amok with Humanism; so Goethe was 
startled into wondering if Europe would not have been 
happier without Luther, and Napoleon was fascinated into 
regretting that the Emperor Charles V. at Worms did not 
throw in his lot with the Protestant Humanists. 


Se 


Neither Goethe nor Napoleon could rewrite history. 
Machiavelli had dictated it before them. Four hundred years 
have not reduced his power for evil, exercised frequently on 
the mind of Europe; and his treatise, Il Principe, written 
in 1512 and published in 1582, is still “‘ more rationally 
intelligible by lights falling not only from the century in which 
he wrote, but from our own ” (Lord Acton, 1891). 

Luther and Machiavelli, the great contemporaries, never 
met, except in the archives of Pope Leo X.; and though King 
Louis XIV. and the absolute monarchs who succeeded him 
founded their right of rule—their will to power—on Machia- 
velli’s precepts, and though, ‘“ had there been no Luther, 
there could never have been a Louis XIV.,” yet Lutherism 
never touched Machiavellism. Luther, let us be clear about 
this, sits where Carlyle placed him, among the heroes. The 
malign use made by civil governors of the liberties vindicated 
by Luther is the blame of the governors, not the liberator. 
He displayed, in his extension of the Renaissance brought 
by Reuchlin and others across the Alps, a Humanist’s aim 
and a navigator’s courage. Though historians after the 
events contrive to link up a chain between Petrarch, Luther, 
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Louis, and Bismarck, yet the Reformation craves no defence 
at the bar of the conscience of modern times. Though it led 
through wars to Westphalia, and through Westphalia to 
wars, though the Louvain where Luther conferred with 
Erasmus is the Louvain which Germany sacked, yet Luther’s 
work is beyond contest. While courage careless of conse- 
quence, and faith fearless of death, and justice wrung from 
a court armed with the penalties of Rome are worthy of 
men’s admiration, mankind will endorse the verdict—not 
Carlyle’s, but Carlylean Froude’s—that Luther’s like had not 
appeared on earth “ since a greater than Luther stood before 
the Roman Procurator.” 

This said, though it hardly needed saying, we are free 
to consider the factors which deflected the course of the 
Reformation, and turned the ‘“ most famous stream” of 
Renaissance culture, narrow in Germany from the start, into 
obstructive “‘ bogs and sands.” 

The chief agent was Machiavelli, whom it is too late, if 
it were possible, to acquit of vital injury to the mind of 
Europe. True, as recent authorities point out, with a 
leniency dipped in whitewash, he was devising a special 
remedy for special needs. His doctrine -.of kingship was 
invented ad hoc, with definite limits of time and space. 
“The excuse of Machiavelli is,” says Dr Figgis, whom we 
have quoted before, ‘‘ that he wrote in a time when for his 
country such a condition was a fact: the condemnation of 
Machiavellism is that it raised these maxims of an unquiet 
time, dangerous enough even then, into a universal system, 
denied the obligation of right and, wrong in toto in regard to 
international politics, and so asserted the truth of the indi- 
viduality of national life that it entirely denied or ignored 
the companion truth of the solidarity of humanity.” Place 
in juxtaposition with this passage two citations from the 
Times Literary Supplement, written without reference to 
Machiavelli: (1) “The Germans are filled with such an 
overweening sense of their own nationality that they have 
lost the sense of Europe” (20th May 1915); (2) “ The 
Germans, unsuccessful as separate Individualists, have had 
recourse to the idea of the State, which is the Individual 
written in large” (28rd September 1915), and though we 
dissever Machiavelli from the application of his doctrine, 
its author must still bear some blame. 

His disciples in the seventeenth century applied that 
doctrine to other than ad hoc ends. They employed a 
violent restorative under conditions of normal civic sanity. 
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And they found, as Machiavelli failed to find, ripe princes 
for their purpose. Richelieu under Louis XIII.; Mazarin, 
aggrandising France during Louis XIV.’s minority; Oxen- 
stjerna under Gustavus Adolphus; Oxenstjerna again, 
aggrandising Sweden during Queen Christina’s minority ; 
King Charles XII. of Sweden, who fell, like Lucifer, at 
Pultava in 1709; Peter of Russia, who overcame him, and 
won the keys of the Baltic; the Great Elector of Branden- 
burg, with his Saxon Machiavelli, von Pufendorf; the 
Stewart, the Habsburg, the Orange ; above all, the Bourbon 
Louis, who took over the France of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
and played for bigger stakes than either—Machiavelli’s 
doctrine had so real a power for evil as to invest even mediocre 
talent with its sceptre and its orb. 

They overran Europe in the seventeenth century, and the 
fall of Louis XIV. did not terminate the reign of Machia- 
vellism. ‘‘ Louis’s mistakes, serious though they were,” says 
a biographer (Mr Arthur Hassall), “‘ did not prevent his rule 
from conferring real benefits on France.” So be it. That 
is a part of the evil, that so much seeming good was mixed 
with it. France paid her debt to the Bourbon in 1793. 
Yesterday, a Hohenzollern ; the day before, a Buonaparte ; 
before him, a Bourbon: we defend to-morrow. To-morrow 
is the peoples’, not the rulers’, who deflowered the mind of 
Europe with their mistakes. ‘‘ He was resolved that Austria 
should gain well-rounded and, if possible, extended frontiers 
on every side, and thus come forth from the centre of Europe 
as the first of European Powers.” So wrote Sybel of the 
Emperor Joseph II., who hung Carlyle’s Frederick’s portrait 
in his bedroom;! and, reading France or Germany for 
Austria, the description would apply to King Louis in the 
seventeenth or Kaiser Wilhelm in the twentieth century. 
‘German patriotism,” wrote Bismarck in 1862, “ requires 
a Prince to concentrate its attachment. Historically, the 
German dynasty with the most suitable characteristic is 
that of the Hohenzollern.” Machiavelli had said the same 
of the Medici in 1512. Three and a half centuries’ experience 
was not enough to confine Machiavellism. 


VI. 
Violent acts have followed noble thoughts. We have 
witnessed in our own day the philosophers march before the 


1 “Beyond any of his contemporary monarchs, he (Frederick) was 
conspicuous for following the principles laid down in The Prince.’’—Lord 
Eversley, Z'he Partitions of Poland, p. 81. : 
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armies. Had there been no Rousseau, there would never 
have been a Napoleon I. ‘“‘ Had there been no Luther, 
there could never have been a Louis XIV.” Had there been 
no Petrarch, there might never have been a Machiavelli. 


“* Well did kind Nature, guardian of our State, 
Rear her rude Alpine heights, 
A lofty rampart against German hate,” 


sang Petrarch to his Italy in the fourteenth century; the 
same heights were opposing the same hate in the twentieth. 
Well might Machiavelli close his Principe with the noble 
conclusion to the same Ode :— 


** Virti contro al Furore 
Prendera l’arme, e fia il combatter corto : 
Che l’antico valore 
Negli italici cuor non é ancor morto.”’ 


The ancient valour, recovered by Cicero’s spirit, lives in 
Italy to-day, but Petrarch was mistaken as to the shortness 


of the combat. 
VII. 


“ Virtu ’” crossed the Alps, we saw, in 1480. Barely 
ninety years afterwards, Roger Ascham, in The Schoolmaster 
(1570), had to give a very different account of the “‘ English- 
man Italianated,’’—very different from that of Argyropoulos, 
the old Greek schoolmaster of Englishmen in Italy: “If 
some yet do not well understand what is an Englishman 
Italianated, I will plainly tell him. He that, by living and 
travelling in Italy, bringeth home into England out of Italy 
the religion, the learning, the policy, the experience, the 
manners of Italy. That is to say, for religion, Papistry, 
or worse; for learning, less, commonly, than they carried 
out with them; for policy, a factious heart, a discoursing 
head, a mind to meddle in all men’s affairs; for experience, 
plenty of new mischief never known in England before ; for 
manners, variety of vanities and change of filthy living.” 

The reference to Machiavelli is obvious ; indeed, Ascham 
mentioned him by name, imploring the parents of young 
England to pass him by. The welcome so eagerly accorded 
to those who had spread Petrarch’s gospel in the previous 
century—More, Colet, Lily, Linacre, Grocyn, and the rest 
of the company of Erasmus—was refused to degenerate 
Machiavellians. 

Is more evidence wanted? We may call as witness 
Innocent Gentillet, whose French Discourse on the Means of 
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Good Government and of Maintaining the Peace in a Kingdom 
and Principality ; against Nicholas Machiavelli, the Florentine 
(1576), commonly known more shortly as Anti-Machiavel, 
was translated next year by Simon Patericke, in good time 
for Shakespeare to peruse it. We may cite Marlowe’s Pro- 
logue to The Jew of Malta (1588) :— 


‘** Albeit the world thinks Machiavel is dead, 
Yet was his soul but flown across the Alps,” 


along the road where Reuchlin had preceded him. And how 
different the message which he brought :— 


“I count religion but a childish toy. .. . 
Might first made Kings, and laws were then most sure 
When, like the Draco’s, they were writ in blood.” 


“* Might first made Kings.” With these words Machiavelli 
captured the English stage. But he could not capture the 
mind of England. ‘ Fortunately,” writes Dr Churton Collins, 
“the England of Elizabeth was not the Italy of Leo”— 
Luther’s Pope, we remember, and Machiavelli’s. Shakespeare, 
wiser than Marlowe, reinterpreted politics to statesmen. 
The mirror of Shakespeare did not err. He showed men 
the mechanism at work. His Cardinal ventured on the sea 
of glory in which Petrarch first hoisted sail, and the rude 
sea hid him for ever. ‘‘ The deputy elected by the Lord ” 
saw Death keep his court in the hollow crown. Put to 
the supreme test of practice, Machiavelli’s precepts failed :— 


“* How wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours.” 


‘Worldly men” were to “‘ depose an anointed King” as early 

as 1649; and when the subjects of King Louis XVI. began 

to address one another as citoyen, it was a symbol that the 

cmrnaaggae duty of a courtier was not set out in Machiavelli’s 
rince. 


VIII. 


We must leave the moral to the citizens. It is asking 
too much of history to expect it to fit into a frame. It is 
a record with rough edges and odd ends, and the one obvious 
disadvantage of reading history in compartments is the 
temptation to classify and co-ordinate beyond the capacity 
of the facts. We like to label tracts of time and space with 
simple and unifying names. We take a book down from the 
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shelf and read about Renaissance and Reformation, but we 
tend to fail to remember that the “ heroes of the nations ” 
lived lives as short as ours. They were ignorant of the 
destiny we ascribe to them. They were unconscious as well 
as imperfect agents. The only superman is history itself. 
If Luther had been as immortal as liberty, and Leo as eternal 
as Rome, they might have moulded the opportunities con- 
fided to them to surer and more abiding ends. Dimly, as 
we review the centuries, we discern certain spiritual values 
which have been suffered to fall into neglect. The mind of 
Europe is not reflected in its Treaties, hardly even in the 
diplomatists who made them, or the Leagues invented to 
give effect to them. On the road from Petrarch to Nietzsche, 
we hear too much of Machiavelli, and too little of Shakespeare 
and Milton, who were also products of Renaissance and 
Reformation. It is at least worth remarking that, in the first 
few weeks of the war, the Times used to publish at regular 
intervals a sonnet by Wordsworth: a fact so significant to 
our present argument as to suggest that we may conclude 
it at this stage with Wordsworth’s concluding paragraph 
to his Convention of Cintra (1809) :—- 


** As an act of respect to the English reader (he had just 
made a quotation from Petrarch), I shall add the words 
of our own Milton; who, contemplating our ancestors 
in his day, thus speaks of them and their errors: 
‘Valiant, indeed, and prosperous to win a field; but, to 
know the end and reason of winning, injudicious and 
unwise. Hence did their victories prove as fruitless as 
their losses dangerous; and left them still languishing 
under the same grievances that men suffer conquered. 
Which was indeed unlikely to go otherwise; unless 
men more than vulgar bred up in the knowledge of 
ancient and illustrious deeds, invincible against many 
and vain titles, impartial to friendships and relatives, 
had conducted their affairs.’ ” 


In history-teaching, even more than in history-making— 
for still, as in the fifteenth century, the teachers of to-day 
are the makers of to-morrow,—we should aim at restoring 
the spiritual values, to which Dr Thomas Linacre built an 


altar on an Alpine pass. 
LAURIE MAGNUS. 


LONDON. 














THE SOCIAL IDEALISM OF COPEC. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 


Tue Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship which was held in April 1924 was a striking 
event in the history of the Churches and of the city in which 
it was held. It is doubtful whether ever before the problems 
of social and political life have been explored as a whole 
with the same thoroughness or with the same sense of 
individual and corporate responsibility. There were doubt- 
less sins of omission and of commission. The editor of 
the Hispert JouURNAL may complain that so little is said 
upon the ethics of work in the Ninth Report ;! Professor 
Mackintosh may deplore that anything so ambitious as 
a reconstruction of theology is attempted in the First ;2 
but the programme of work that is sketched in the Reports 
when taken as a whole does honour to the idealistic spirit 
that animates them. 

Though taking no official part in the proceedings, I 
ventured at the close of the Conference to write a letter to 
the Times on the subject of the next step. What, together 
with many others, I feared was that in the first enthusiasm 
of the movement its promoters might set about devising 
new organs of social activity instead of utilising those that 
already existed for the furtherance of most of the objects 
they had at heart. The letter was welcomed by the 
secretaries, and I was asked to expand it in an address to 
the Copec Summer School at Swanwick in August. By 
the kindness of the editor I am permitted to adapt what I 
there endeavoured to say to a wider audience. 

In their correspondence the secretaries did me the honour 
1 Industry and Property. See, however, p. 122. 
® HIBBERT JOURNAL, October 1924. 
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of asking for my “vision.” Unfortunately, I am no longer 
(if I ever was) of the “‘ young men who see visions.” I have 
reached an age when I have to be content with such dreams 
as are vouchsafed to old men; usually, I fear, more largely 
infused with reminiscence than with prophetic vision. What 
it has seemed to me that I might usefully do is, in the first 
place, to try to recall my own experience of the great “‘ reaction 
from individualism ”’ in the seventies and eighties, described 
in Report No. XII of the Proceedings of the Conference, of 
which the present movement claims to be a continuation ; 
in the second place, to speak of the broader aspects of its 
meaning for religious thought and practice ; and, in the third 
place, to discuss the best way of giving effect to the new 
spiritual impulse represented by the Conference. 


I 


I was too young to know anything at first hand of the 
‘Oxford Movement,” but on going to Balliol as an under- 
graduate in 1875 I came right into the middle of what has 
been called the Second Oxford Movement—later, but I 
think not less than the first—equally Christian in its essence 
and perhaps more in harmony with the genius of the English 
people. Benjamin Jowett was then at the height of his 
influence—not so much as the great Master of a College, or 
as the most distinguished contributor to Essays and Reviews, 
as through his devotion to the study of Plato and through 
the idealistic direction thus given to Oxford studies. He 
was followed by a group of thinkers, most of whom have now 
passed away, but who in 1875 were making their influence 
felt as the founders of a new method of philosophising in 
the Universities both of Scotland and England and far 
beyond them. It began as a philosophical movement, 
but it was impossible that it should remain in the region of 
theory alone. When, after an absence of some six years 
in Scotland, I went to London in the middle of the eighties, 
the movement had taken practical shape in new forms of 
social effort, some definitely Christian, others that were 
outside the Church. Of the first, Toynbee Hall and the 
Guild of St Matthew; of the second, the Charity Organisation 
Society, the Fellowship of the New Life (out of which the 
Fabian Society partly came), and the London Ethical Society, 
were prominent examples. I think that the admirable 
Report on Historical Illustrations of the Social Effects of 
Christianity is wholly right in emphasising these and other 
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similar movements as the immediate precursors of Copec, 
which is only seeking to adapt the ideas that inspired them 
to new circumstances, to give them a wider scope and to 
make the teaching of the Church a more definite expression 
of them. It may therefore be of some interest to ask what 
precisely these ideas were. What was the faith for which 
they stood, and what the new inspiration which they brought ? 


II. 


The answer, I believe, is that they stood for a new, or, 
more properly, the recovery of an old way of interpreting 
the relation between the Divine and the natural, between 
God and the world; secondly, and more particularly, for a 
new view of the nature of man and his relation to society. 

They stood in the first place for the denial of all dualism 
or severance between God and the world. However difficult 
it may be to interpret the phenomena of nature in terms of 
a spiritual revelation, as meaning intensely and meaning 
good, this is the only way in which we can penetrate to the 
reality of them. Faith means the power of laying hold of 
this reality and seeking to make it effective in will and 
endeavour. Readers of the HiBBeErtT will be familiar with 
the expression which T. H. Green gave to this view in his 
sermons on Faith and the Witness of God. Let me quote 
an earlier statement of it by a writer of even more striking 
genius who has just passed away, from a book unfortunately 
now long out of print. 


“The object which by faith the self appropriates is 
in Christianity nothing alien from and outside the world, 
not an abstract divine which excludes the human; but 
it is the inseparable unity of human and divine. . . 
And this whole object, while presented in a finite 
individual form, is not yet truly presented. It is not 
known in its truth until it is apprehended as an organic 
human-divine totality ; as one body with divine mem- 
bers, as one self which, in many selves, realises, wills, 
and loves itself as they do themselves in it. For faith 
this object is the real and the only real. Faith involves 
the belief, (i) that the course of the external world despite 
appearances is the realisation of the ideal will; (ii) that 
on the inner side the human and the divine are one. 
Faith must hold that, in Biblical language, there is ‘a 
Kingdom of God,’ that there is an organism which 
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realises itself in its members and also, in those members, 
on the subjective side, wills and is conscious of itself, 
as they will and are conscious of themselves in it.”’ } 


I think that that statement was to many of us in these 
days a landmark. One felt that by it the whole centre of 
gravity in the spiritual world was shifted. It contained 
in itself a Copernican revolution of religious thought in the 
light of which all the articles of Christian faith had to be 
recast and the values attached to them reinterpreted. If 
the writers of the First Report had kept more closely to the 
spirit of it, I venture to think that they would have avoided 
many of the ambiguities of which Dr Mackintosh, with as 
much justice as wit, complains. But I may not dwell upon 
this. The important point here is the conception of man 
and society that the new teaching carried with it. 

To realise precisely what this was we have to remember 
what the tenor of the popular philosophy of the time, sup- 
ported by all the authority of great writers like Mill and 
Spencer, was. It was a philosophy that laid emphasis on 
the effect of action upon the sensitive organism rather than 
on any quality of the will, as that by which man identifies 
himself with an ideal order beyond himself; and, following 
on this, that treated him as essentially individual. On the 
new teaching the emphasis was not upon the natural sensitive 
creature that man is, but upon the spiritual creature he may 
become. In one sense this teaching was intensely individual- 
istic. It was an assertion of the rights of personality—the 
sacredness of the individual soul. It took its start, if not 
directly from Christian ethic, yet from Kant’s great rendering 
of it: ‘*‘ Act so as to use humanity whether in thy own 
person or the person of another always as an end and never 
as merely a means.” But this was only one side of the 
teaching. Even to Kant each was to be treated as a poten- 
tial member of a Kingdom of Ends, from which it followed 
as a corollary that only in and through society could a man 
come into full possession of all that his personality means. 
“Be a person and respect others as persons” (Hegel’s 
rendering of the maxim) are not two separate command- 
ments, but one and the same. 

It was this faith or this social deduction from the larger 
faith which, whether they knew and acknowledged it or not, 
inspired all these new movements. The seed had been sown; 
thereafter “‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 


1 Bradley’s Ethical Studies, pp. 294-295. 
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in the ear.” Copec would seem to be a sign of the full corn in 
the ear. It is the awakening of the Churches to a new faith, 
and, like the philosophy that underlies it, it is not so much 
the discovery of something new as a return to something 
old that had been lost—a recovery, as the Report finely puts 
it, of “‘the great trail.” It is a great awakening, and like 
all awakenings brings with it new needs. One recalls 
the saying of Sir Harry Vane upon the scaffold: ‘“ The 
people of England have been long asleep. I doubt they will 
be hungry when they awake.” The Churches have been 
long asleep. They are hungry now that they are awake. 
For our purpose here these needs may be summed up in 
two things—knowledge and action. 

On the former all the Reports are agreed: ‘‘ The combina- 
tion,” as one? puts it, “ of Christian truth with technical 
knowledge.” They have taken to heart what Green wrote 
in these early days: “It is the true nemesis of human life 
that any spiritual impulse not accompanied by clear com- 
prehensive thought is enslaved by its own realisation.” * 
The authors feel that the chief need is the need for the 
formation of “a common mind,” not only in the sense of 
a common goodwill, devotion to a common end, but in the 
sense of agreement as to the means by which the end is to 
be realised. Whatever we may say of the people, the Church 
perishes not so much from lack of a vision as from the lack 
of persevering effort to think out the problem of the ordained 
ways of realising the vision which it has. 

The need of knowledge takes a double form. It is in 
the first place need of knowledge in the teachers, and in the 
second place the need of the communication of it to the 
congregations. The Reports commit the Churches to both, 
but first and foremost to knowledge in the ministers. 


‘* Is it too much to ask that every Christian minister 
make a serious study of one or two of the questions 
covered by so wide a range of subjects, and qualify 
himself to be heard with respect even by those whose 
lives are spent in such a study ?”’ 3 


It is no light commitment, if it is taken seriously. 


** Nature’s materials,” writes William James, ‘* lend 
themselves slowly and discouragingly to our translation 
of them into ethical forms.” 


1 Report XI., p. 89, * Works, vol. iii. p. 882. * Report XI., p. 59. 
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It is often a deadly struggle, “es klebt Blut an der 
Arbeit.” 1 But it is not only the process that claims this 
toll. The conclusions that our study forces on us have 
their toll as well. Thought and knowledge are a great 
adventure—the great modern adventure—and like all other 
adventures they mean danger. It is not only a little 
knowledge that is a dangerous thing. Greater knowledge, 
though in a different way, may be just as dangerous. It is 
dangerous to all stock notions—all that is merely conservative 
in ourselves and others. This is strikingly put by the 
author of Dedalus :# 


‘‘ The conservative has but little to fear from the 
man whose reason is the servant of his passions, but 
let him beware of him in whom reason has become the 
greatest and most terrible of the passions. These are 
the wreckers of outworn empires and civilisations, 
doubters, disintegrators, deicides.”’ 


We need not follow that hilarious biologist in his dreams 
of universal urbanisation, or ectogenesis, still less in his 
crusade of deicide, to gather the lesson of readiness for the 
surprises that may await the sincere student of sociology. 

Yet we must not misunderstand. As to the end, I do 
not think that there can be any surprise in store for us. 
We know here what we have believed: the end is life; man 
in the fullness of his power to live. The way, too, in its 
last generality we know. 


‘** Oh, that we were all of one mind and that mind 
good,” writes George Eliot,* “‘is an impossible-to-be- 
realised wish and I don’t wish it at all in its full extent. 
But I think it would be possible that men should differ 
speculatively as much as they do now and yet be ‘ of one 
mind ’ in the desire to do an honest part towards the 
general well-being, in the resolve not to sacrifice another 
to their own egoistic promptings. Pity and fairness— 
two little words which, carried out, would embrace the 
utmost delicacies of the moral life—seem to me not to 
rest on an unverifiable hypothesis, but on facts quite as 
irreversible as the perception that a pyramid will not 
stand on its apex.” 


‘* Pity and fairness,” love and justice: there can be no 
surprise about these. The surprises we must be prepared 
1 Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 640. 2 Pp. 78. 

3 Life and Letters, vol. ili. p. 317. 
VoL. XXIII.—No. 3. 18 
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for are as to the ways in which these may call upon us to 
act, the new forms they may have to take. In following the 
guidance of thought and knowledge in place of tradition 
Copec will have to face the opposition of its own “ right.” 
It will have to be prepared for that. 

But there is another and opposite danger that will come 
from the extremists of the left. It was in its attitude to 
these in the matter of the War that the Conference came in 
for the chief criticism of its proceedings. Whether the 
criticism was just or unjust I do not know sufficient of the 
circumstances to say, but I would venture to quote the 
advice I heard a wise friend of the movement give in this 
connection: ‘‘ Tell them not to be afraid of their own left.” 
I mean no disrespect to the left. We are all more or less of 
it, but there are degrees of leftness, and the extremer degree 
reminds one of Mr Arnold’s “‘ young men in a hurry.” Some 
day they will be right; but it may well be that here as 
elsewhere the more hurry the less speed. At any rate, “‘ He 
that believeth shall not make haste.” He will not be 
hustled himself or try to hustle others into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. If there is one truth more insisted on than another 
in the Gospel it is that the Kingdom of Heaven is a growth 
from within outwards, and such a growth must inevitably 
be a slow one. Be all this as it may, having chosen the 
path of knowledge and reason Copec’s plain duty is to go 
straight forward, speaking the truth that is given to it in 
love, and looking neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

After knowledge, or rather as another source of the kind 
of knowledge that is sought (for nowhere is it truer than in 
social study that “if any man will do his will he shall know of 
the doctrine’), comes action. If the Church has ceased to be 
militant it would seem to become so now, to take up anew the 
burden of the world—to follow its Master in bringing not 
peace but a sword to its iniquities. The Reports are full of 
this spirit. Further comment upon it is unnecessary, and 
we may go at once to the main question of the means whereby 
these new needs can best be met. 


III. 


Let me state what seems to me to be the chief difficulty 
of the situation. It is partly the immense extension of the 
scope of our ethical and social ideals—of what is meant by 
completeness of life in individuals and communities. But 
more particularly (and largely because of this extension) it 
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is that what was once the great function of the Church in 
respect to both knowledge and action has been taken over 
for the most part by secular agencies. It is no disparagement 
of the Church to say so. On the contrary, the fact witnesses 
to the power of the ideas for which the Church has always 
stood. Society has begun to be penetrated by them. For 
the first time we are beginning to have a Christian State. 
What the change brings home to us is that the work of the 
Churches must henceforth mainly consist in co-operation 
with other agencies in a work now common to all. Their 
function is no longer chiefly to organise agencies of their 
own but to organise themselves for the exploitation of 
agencies which are already there. I say “ chiefly,” for 
there need be no fear that they will find the ground com- 
pletely covered. So soon as they get to work on the new 
lines they will find abundance of gaps which they and they 
alone can fill. The important thing is that these should 
grow out of and aim at supplementing the more secular 
agencies and not try to compete with them. 

With some ambiguities this is the general sense of the 
Reports. There is little more for me to do than underline 
what they say under the above heads of knowledge and 
action and the means for bringing them to bear. 

1. With reference to the training of the teachers the gist 
of their advice is! that every possible advantage should be 
taken of the teaching (University and other) that is already 
provided. By the establishment of local Universities and 
University Colleges this has been brought to the door of 
most. More recently still, courses of lectures and discussions 
specifically for those who desire to train for Social Work have 
been instituted in nearly all of them. The Boards of Social 
Study are anxious and prepared to enter into consultation 
with the Churches as to methods of making these courses 
more available, and to co-operate with them in making them 
more efficient. I can foresee great extensions of their work 
from sympathetic and trustful relations with the Churches. 

2. In the matter of the indoctrination of the congrega- 
tions with the new knowledge the problem is different. 
There must necessarily be much here for ministers directly 
to do. Their own knowledge will pervade their teaching in 
the pulpit and the Sunday school. Beyond these there will 
be direct teaching on specific points, and here there will be 
need of co-operation and exchange. In Report X.? there is 


1 See especially XI., pp. 125-126. 
2 Report X., pp. 79 and:127. 
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an excellent proposal for a joint panel of lecturers. All this 
will be useful in breaking ground, but in proportion to its 
success there will be a demand for something more con- 
tinuous. Here again I believe that the Reports are essenti- 
ally right in urging that the Churches should exploit to the 
utmost the organisations already in existence, such as the 
University Extension and the Workers Educational Associ- 
ation. I think it would be just as great a mistake for Churches 
to organise a special brand of social teaching as I hold it to 
be for the Labour colleges. There is no Christian, any more 
than there is a Labour, science of society, unless we mean 
by Christian and Labour a science inspired by the spirit of 
‘“‘ pity and fairness,” and I know no true science which is 
not that. 

Here again I do not mean that the Churches will not 
react upon these organisations. I have a dream here also 
of a greatly extended system of social study fed both 
as to classes and teachers by groups of churches in town 
and village, bringing with them a demand for, and a capacity 
to supply, teaching in an extended programme of subjects. 
I would mention two that touch the Churches most closely. 

The new subject known as “‘ Regional Survey ”’ is a way of 
approach to social knowledge that ought to have a peculiar 
attraction for Christian people. Like Christian charity, it 
begins at home and spreads out in widening circles to em- 
brace the country and the world. Like Christianity, it starts 
from the actual, but reaches out to the ideal—from the 
neighbourhood men have to the neighbourhood they might 
have and ought to have, if they are to grow to the stature 
of a full human life. Regional Survey is like the man in the 
vision in the Revelation who had for a measure a golden 
reed, and who measured the city ‘‘ according to the measure 
of a man, that is of an angel.’’ One is inclined to resent in 
this great passage the intrusion of the angel, but the writer 
knew what he was talking about. His angel is the man that 
is to be, and as, please God, he will be; and there is no other 
adequate measure of the city that is to be his home. 

But more important still from the point of view of the 
present Conference is another subject to which the first 
should serve merely as an introduction. We have heard a 
great deal in recent sociology of the ‘‘ Group Mind,” and 
excellent hearing for the most part it is. But what the 
exponents are usually thinking of is the mind and will that 
actually operates in social decisions, political and other. 
They are not thinking of the ideals for which groups stand, 
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the kind of life which the group mind seeks to realise at its 
best. ‘‘ Call ye that a society,” asks Carlyle, “‘in which 
there is no social ideal extant ?”” Men have been thinking 
of social ideals since ever they began to think at all. But 
it has usually been of some Utopia, and in the main, since 
Plato’s Republic, a political Utopia. To-day the problem 
is quite other. Society in the large sense as we would know 
it is a complex pattern of intersecting societies: family, 
neighbourhood, business, profession, city, nation—each with 
a life of its own and, when it understands itself, a part to 
play in the life of the whole, for good or evil according to 
the ideal that inspires its members. It is these interlacing 
ideals in themselves and in their relation to one another 
that are the proper subject of modern ethics. Yet there is 
scarcely the beginning of adequate teaching upon it.1_ Here 
is something in which the Churches may help by calling 
attention to the need of a new development of social ethics 
to supplement, if not to take the place of, the old ethics of 
the individual. 

3. Coming finally to outlets for action, the Reports are 
full of references to the fields of active service to which men 
and women who would carry out the spirit of their religion 
are called by modern conditions—from the improvement of 
homes and the intimate relations of family life, to the 
improvement of international relations and the prospects of 
the race. The line they recommend is clearly stated. 


‘“‘ Christian social service to-day must follow the 
lines of modern need and adjust itself to the modern 
organisations of social life. The Church must be ready 
to share with other social institutions (the State, muni- 
cipality, the civic voluntary body, etc.) the control of 
the works of love to which the Christian enthusiasm for 
humanity leads. It must be so closely identified in 
sympathy with these civic activities that its members 
feel bound to enter them and support them in every 
way. More than this, the Church should help its 
members to express their characteristic Christian aims 
in the greater sympathy, faithfulness, and disinterested- 
ness with which their social service is rendered. 
Especially,” the passage concludes, ‘“‘do we see need 
for a higher standard of self-effacement, self-criticism, 
and co-operation in social work.” ? 

1 Dr Felix Adler’s Hibbert Lectures, 1923, The Reconstruction of the 
Spiritual Ideal, is a notable exception to this statement. 
* Report XI., pp. 197-198. 
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These sentences remind one of Bishop Gore’s pronounce- 
ment at the inauguration of the Birmingham City Aid 
Society, or some similar occasion, in favour of separating all 
charitable assistance from individual churches and congre- 
gations, and making it a civic concern. They suggest the 
question whether his principle might not be carried further, 
and whether before the Churches start schemes of their own 
in any of these departments it is not their duty to explore 
and exploit all the opportunities that already existing secular 
institutions offer. What I felt at the end of the Conference, 
and do profoundly feel, is the danger of starting a number 
of new efforts necessarily weak in themselves and tending to 
weaken those already existing for similar objects, perhaps 
to end themselves in failure and discouragement.! On the 
one hand, I felt the value to the Churches of the knowledge 
and experience that are represented by the older and more 
tried of these institutions. On the other hand, I felt what 
an access of strength might come to all running concerns, or 
concerns that are struggling to run, from the entry into them 
of groups of men and women inspired with the ideals for 
which Copec stands, and with faith in the overpowering 
strength of the Spirit of Good which it cherishes. If it be 
said that these associations are secular and humanitarian in 
outlook, they are indeed humanitarian in the best sense; 
but if they are secular, it is because the religious bodies as 
a whole have hitherto remained outside of them, and not 
from any disbelief in the power of religion. There is not 
one of them, I venture to think, that would not welcome 
and be the better for an infusion of men and women inspired 
with the faith that what they are seeking is nothing less than 
to do the Will of God and bring more of the Divine into 
the world. 

Here then, to sum up and conclude, is my dream : 

1. A Church founded on the faith in the redeemability of 
the world, in the power of mind over matter, of the spirit 
over the flesh—asserting, against the Devil’s doctrine that 
‘““human nature doesn’t change,” the possibility of the 
sublimation of the lower and more unsocial human instincts 
and the realisability of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

2. A Church inspired by a common mind not only in the 
sense of a common purpose, but of general agreement as to 
the main lines by which that purpose is to be achieved—an 


1 On this whole subject I would associate myself most cordially with the 
wise remarks in Report XI., p. 188 f., especially with those about the birth- 
rate and infant mortality among societies. 
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agreement to be reached, not by evading difficulties but by 
courageously facing them—ready to become a little child 
and to put itself to school to the best that has been thought 
and written on the nature of man’s social life; a Church in 
the best sense awake, and united in its waking state. ‘‘ The 
waking,” said Heraclitus, “‘ have one and the same world, 
but the sleeping turn aside, each into a world of his own.” 

3. A Church which recognises that it has no monopoly of 
the work of the spirit—that the spirit was at work in the 
world before it came into existence, and is working in mani- 
fold ways outside of it—which is ready to co-operate with 
this spirit wherever it find it, and to use the machinery that 
in its secular operation this spirit has built up and laid to 
its hands. 

4. A Church, finally, whose main function is to make that 
spirit conscious of itself and of the power by which it works, 
to bear witness in modern terms to the truth contained in 
the words of the ancient Psalmist : 


“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it: except the Lord keep the City, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” ; 

J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


BIRMINGHAM. 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


EnGuisH Philosophy has suffered heavy losses during the last six 
months. By the death of Mr F. H. Bradley on 18th September, at 
the age of seventy-eight, a foremost figure in the philosophy of our 
time has been removed—a man who, by general acknowledgment, 
occupied a unique place in contemporary speculation. Born in 1846, 
Bradley lived through a period of unexampled activity in philo- 
sophical thought, of which his own was certainly one of the central 
influences. While owing much to Hegel and Herbart, he carved for 
himself an independent path and worked out a system of philosophy 
both new and imposing. As far back as 1876 the publication of his 
Ethical Studies marked him out as a thinker of great originality and 
subtlety ; his masterly criticism of hedonism left little else for other 
of its critics to do, and his famous chapter on ‘“‘ My Station and its 
Duties’ laid a solid foundation for subsequent research in the 
sphere of ethics. The Principles of Logic, which saw the light in 
1883, has long been recognised as instituting a new departure in the 
development of logical science. Containing as it did an original theory 
of the nature both of judgment and of inference, and abounding with 
acute and stimulating criticism of traditional logical doctrine, it 
raised the whole standard of discussion in its subject to a higher 
level than it had before reached in this country. Ten years after- 
wards, in 1893, his truly epoch-making book on Appearance and 
Reality was published ; and round it no small amount of the meta- 
physical reflexion of the last thirty years has turned. No one, perhaps, 
has ever accepted Bradley’s view of the Absolute in its entirety, but 
every serious worker in philosophy has had to reckon with it. Taken 
along with the Essays on Truth and Reality (1914) and the “ Terminal 
Essays” in the new edition of the Principles of Logic (1922), the work 
represents a constructive effort of first-rate importance in the history 
of philosophical inquiry. Nor should one neglect to mention the 
brilliant series of psychological papers contributed to the pages of 
Mind, commencing in 1886 with a striking article upon “‘ Attention.” 
These ought, beyond a doubt, to be collected together in a convenient 
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volume. The last number of Mind (that for January 1925) is devoted 
to articles on different aspects of Bradley’s philosophy. Professor 
A. E. Taylor leads off with an interesting account of Bradley as he 
knew him, “‘ the kindest and most unwearied of friends and advisers ”’ ; 
and dispels the common impression that he was by temperament a 
recluse who avoided the society of his fellow-men. Professor James 
Ward examines Bradley’s doctrine of Experience, and reaches the 
conclusion that neither his view of immediate experience nor of 
absolute Experience is tenable. Professor G. F. Stout contributes a 
valuable criticism of Bradley’s view of the nature of truth and falsity, 
and the present writer deals with Bradley’s treatment of Nature.— 
The sudden death of Dr J. M. Ellis M‘Taggart on 18th January, at 
the early age of fifty-eight, came as a great shock to his numerous 
colleagues and friends. He was elected a Fellow of Trinity College 
in 1891, and since then he had lived and worked in Cambridge. A 
succession of men, many of them now well known, have passed 
through his classes, while his Friday evening elementary lectures 
on the problems of philosophy, open to students of all schools, 
had become a Cambridge institution. A considerable portion of 
M‘Taggart’s life was given to the study of Hegel’s writings, and he 
published three important volumes on the Hegelian system. In 
1896 there appeared his Studies in Hegelian Dialectic (dedicated “‘ to 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, with much gratitude’). This was fol- 
lowed in 1901 by his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, a very acute and 
brilliant work on some of the fundamental problems of metaphysics. 
A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic, published in 1910, has helped many 
of its readers to wrestle with the difficulties of Hegel’s text. A more 
popular book, Some Dogmas of Religion, appeared from Dr M“Taggart’s 
pen in 1906; in it some novel views were propounded and they 
elicited no small amount of discussion. Lastly, he published in 1921 
the first volume of what was evidently intended to be his magnum opus 
on The Nature of Existence. It is understood that he has left the 
manuscript of the remaining volume in a condition such as will 
enable it to be put into print, so that we shall fortunately not be 
deprived of the outcome of his maturest reflection. Dr M“Taggart was 
an idealist, but his idealism was of the type he was in the habit of 
calling ontological idealism, as being based upon the ground that 
nothing exists but spirit. He held that the only existent realities 
are selves, groups of selves, and parts of selves. Among these selves 
there might be conceivably one self whose volitions had the appear- 
ance of influencing the rest of the universe so profoundly that this 
self would properly be called a god; but M‘Taggart could find no 
evidence which would make the existence of such a self probable. 
In any case, he argued, if the universe be a society of selves, it cannot 
be a self; and, therefore, the Absolute cannot be God.—A very dif- 
ferent personality from either Bradley or M‘Taggart passed away 
on 27th January in his seventy-third year—Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel, a man whose deeply religious nature seemed to be saturated 
with a passionate sense of the reality of God. It was, indeed, only 
VoL. XXIIL—No. 3. 18* 
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comparatively late in his life, in his fifty-eighth year, that his first 
book, on The Mystical Element of Religion, was given to the world 
in 1909; but he had long prior to that influenced the thought of 
his time by his wide personal friendships and by his numerous articles 
in periodicals. The book just mentioned, a second edition of which 
came out in 1928 with a new preface, was at once recognised as 
a work of high value, and it was followed in 1912 by a smaller one 
entitled Eternal Life, the substance of which was originally written 
as a contribution to Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Together with his Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, 
published in 1921, these volumes are a remarkable and striking 
addition to the literature of religious philosophy. Baron von 
Hiigel contended that the philosophic system and temper of mind 
alone genuinely appropriate to the subject-matter of religion is 
some kind of realism. The otherness, the givenness, of the divine 
reality is, he maintained, the central characteristic of all religion 
worthy of the name.—I had but written so far when the sad tidings 
reached me (4th March) of the death of Professor James Ward. 
It is not possible, with the strong sense of irreparable personal loss 
full upon one, to do more now than record the fact that he too has 
been taken from us. Along with Bradley, he was by common consent 
the most distinguished of contemporary English philosophers. But 
he was more—a great and beautiful personality, of whom his friends 
could truly use the memorable words: ray rére dv émetpaOnpev dpiorov xai 
GAAws ppoviwrarov kat Sixarorarov. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the appearance of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics: A Revised Text, with Introduction and Commentary, by Dr 
W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2 vols., 1924). Students at 
last possess a critical text that will be of inestimable value, and which 
ought to induce a larger number to devote attention to this great 
work. Dr Ross has had the assistance of many Aristotelian scholars, 
and he has been able to make use of unpublished emendations of 
Bywater, Case, Joachim, and others. By way of concisely indicating 
the course of the argument, he has prefixed to each section of the 
commentary a brief analysis of the contents. The commentary itself 
is an extremely careful and judicious piece of work; both textual 
difficulties and difficulties of interpretation are handled in a cautious 
and very helpful way. The Introduction, extending to over a hundred 
pages, is divided into five parts, dealing with (i) the structure of the 
Metaphysics, (ii) Socrates, Plato, and the Platonists, (iii) Aristotle’s 
Metaphysical Doctrine, (iv) Aristotle’s Theology, and (v) the text of 
the Metaphysics. Dr Ross criticises somewhat severely Aristotle’s 
conception of God. God, he thinks, as conceived by Aristotle, has 
a knowledge which is not knowledge of the universe, and an influence 
on the universe which does not flow from His inner life of knowledge, 
as action in man flows from knowledge,—an influence which can 
hardly be called an activity since it is the sort of influence that one 
person may unconsciously have on another, or that even a statue 
or a picture may have on its admirer. Brentano’s attempt to inter- 
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pret Aristotle’s doctrine in a theistic sense must, it is contended, be 
pronounced a failure: Aristotle has no theory either of divine creation 
or of divine providence. The main defects of Aristotle’s theology 
arise, it is argued, from its being based on physics to the exclusion 
of other possible bases. The primary fact which, in Aristotle’s view, 
called for a supersensual explanation, was the fact of movement. He 
tried to explain movement as due to something which was itself 
exempt from motion; it was exclusively as first mover that a God 
was necessary to his system. This is perhaps an over-statement of 
the case. While it is true that no ingenuity can render Aristotle’s 
view of the relation of God to the world of generation coherent, yet 
his general conception of a graduated scheme of existence probably 
seemed to Aristotle to require God as its culmination. 

Meister Eckhart was born about 1260 and died probably in 1827. 
The earliest collection of his works was that published by Franz 
Pfeiffer of Leipzig in 1857, and it is still by far the largest. Pfeiffer 
confined himself principally to writings in Alemanic, the High German 
dialect of Strassburg at that date, but there are a number of others in 
different German dialects, a few in Latin, and some in a mixture of 
thetwo. Inthe volume Meister Eckhart, by Franz Pfeiffer, translated 
by C. de B. Evans (London: John M. Watkins, 1924), Pffeifer’s 
text has been mainly used, but the six last and doubtful sermons 
have been omitted and a few other sermons and tractates have been 
replaced by substitutes, either discoveries of Pfetffer’s or from inde- 
pendent sources. The translation appears to be well done, and the 
book is certainly a valuable addition to the literature of mysticism. 
Dean Inge characterises Eckhart as being ‘“‘next to Plotinus the greatest 
philosopher-mystic,” and as “the most Plotinian of all Christian 
philosophers.” 

A sumptuous edition of Bernard Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees: 
or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, with a commentary, critical, 
historical, and explanatory, has been issued by the Oxford Clarendon 
Press (2 vols., 1924). The editor, Mr F. B. Kaye, has performed his 
task with the most conscientious care and thoroughness. The two 
parts, published at different times, of the Fable of the Bees, are re- 
produced, the one in the first volume and the other in the second. 
The text used in vol. i. is that of the sixth edition of 1782—the last 
during Mandeville’s life—of the first part ; that used in vol. ii. is the 
first edition, published in 1729, of the second part. Mr Kaye’s 
Introduction is very full and exhaustive. Besides giving an account 
of the life of Mandeville and a history of the text of the Fable, he 
deals with the thought of Mandeville, his utilitarianism, his psychology 
and economic doctrines, and his relation to Shaftesbury, the back- 
ground of his teaching, and his influence upon Berkeley, Hutcheson, 
Adam Smith, and many others. Altogether we have here an essentially 
critical edition of the Fable for which students of eighteenth-century 
thought will be most thankful, and which should make better known 
one of the masterpieces of English prose. Professor J. W. Scott’s 
book, Kant on the Moral Life (London: A. & C. Black, 1924), is 
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intended as a running commentary on the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
der Sitten, preceded by an Introduction on the Kantian theory of 
knowledge, and followed by a critical review of Kant’s general position. 
The Commentary will be useful to students beginning the work of 
mastering the principles of Kant’s ethics. The chief ethical weakness 
of Kant’s system arises, so Professor Scott contends, from the imper- 
fection of his grasp upon the concept of activity. Ifthe principle that 
the real is activity be combined with the view that the real is the 
whole, we shall be provided with a means of surmounting the sub- 
jectivism of Kant. “For, after all, though I am activity I am 
clearly not the universe ; and it is from activity as the form of the 
universe that the moral laws flow. It is the being active in the sense 
of moving with the universe, consequently, that constitutes moral 
activity.” The twofold result towards which, according to Professor 
Scott, the Kantian philosophy points is (a) that reality is what we 
know as mental activity, and (b) that we should yet reach such reality 
when we had completed the tale of what we usually call its appearances. 
In a volume entitled Religion and the Mind of To-day (New York 
and London: Appleton, 1924), Professor J. A. Leighton attempts to 
apply the philosophy he has already developed in a larger work, 
Man and the Cosmos, to the main problems of a Christian outlook on 
life and the world. He is convinced that the spiritual values 
emphasised by the founder of Christianity and his greatest inter- 
preters represent the high-water mark of ethical and _ religious 
insight, thus far. But these must be liberated from the antiquated 
cosmologies, theologies, psychologies, ethics, and doctrines of salva- 
tion which have been built up around them. The book is divided 
into three parts, dealing respectively with Religion and Culture 
to-day, the Religion of Jesus, and the Validity of Religion. The 
author’s standpoint in philosophy is what he names that of ‘‘ dynamic 
idealism,” according to which the universe is a living system or an 
eternally creative order, of which the most adequate expression or 
realisation is found in the community of personal spirits. God is to 
be conceived as the eternally energising power or spirit, who, by the 
inherent necessity of his nature as self-expressive and self-revelatory, 
eternally creates and sustains the world of nature. And the eternal 
conservation of the world is the act of continuous creation. God 
cannot will, by an inscrutable fiat, to make a world, and then later 
will with equal inscrutability to intervene, to remake, or improve it. 
It is, Professor Leighton thinks, absurd to suppose that the indi- 
vidualised power which is the highest reach of creativeness in this 
living universe, the human personality, can pass into nothingness. 
The Philosophical Union of the University of California appears 
to be an eminently live centre of philosophical discussion. A further 
series of papers read before the Union in 1923-1924 has reached us, 
bearing the title of Essays in Metaphysics (University of California 
Press, 1924). The first is by Professor John Laird on ‘“‘ The Character 
of Metaphysical Inquiry.” He maintains that unqualified compre- 
hensiveness is the distinguishing characteristic of metaphysical 
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inquiry, the attempt to discover facts and principles which can with- 
stand any possible criticism, and, having discovered these, to follow 
them whithersoever they may lead. Dealing with “ The Method of 
Metaphysics,” Mr W. R. Dennes contends (a) that a realistic meta- 
physics is quite as compatible as is an idealistic metaphysics with an 
adequate account of valuable objects and activities ; and (b) that an 
idealistic metaphysics can be quite as good a basis as a realistic 
metaphysics for the understanding of particular evils in the world 
and for efforts to relieve particular distress. Mr David W. Prall, in 
an essay on ‘“‘ Metaphysics and Value,” resists the view that all 
value is objective in the realistic sense. He holds that all value is in 
the long run esthetic, and that esthetic value is intuited and not 
perceived, meaning by “intuition ” a non-cognitive experience which 
is not only presupposed in perception, but is to be distinguished from 
perception by the terminus to which it is directed, the present 
datum. Professor G. P. Adams writes on “Reason and Experi- 
ence,” and discusses in an interesting way the various meanings of 
the term “‘ experience.” Professor J. Loewenberg deals with “ The 
Idea of the Ultimate,” and considers Santayana’s distinction between 
“ essence ” and “ existence.” There is also contained a helpful paper 
by Professor V. F. Lenzen on “‘ The Philosophy of Nature in the Light 
of Contemporary Physics.””’ The volume concludes with Professor 
A. O. Lovejoy’s Howison Lecture on “ The Discontinuities of Evolu- 
tion.” Professor Lovejoy enumerates three sorts of novelty the 
occurrence of which (if established) would seem to justify a theory of 
emergent evolution. They would consist in the appearance at 
certain points in the history of some system of (a) qualities not 
previously found anywhere in that system ; or (b) types of objects or 
events not previously existent therein, not mere combinations of 
anything previously existent, and characterised by new qualities ; or 
(c) laws, i.e. modes of uniform action, not previously exemplified by 
any entities in the system. The lecture is confined to a treatment 
of the last of these, and Professor Lovejoy distinguishes between the 
emergence of new laws in conjunction with the appearance of new 
qualities or entities, and the emergence of new laws of action of 
entities otherwise unchanged. In connection with this lecture, 
attention should be called to what Professor C. Lloyd Morgan has to 
say on “‘ Emergent Evolution ” in Mind (January 1925), and also to 
the article on ‘‘ Some Implications of the Evolutionary Hypothesis ” 
(Phil. R., November 1924), by G. H. Parker. Mr Parker contends 
that the processes of nature are dependent upon the way in which 
natural elements are assembled and interrelated, upon the way in 
which they are organised, for with each new plan of organisation, be it 
from electron to atom, from atom to molecule, or from molecule to 
aggregate, new forms of action appear. In the organisation of 
materials are to be recognised those steps by which the non-living has 
become the living, and by which action often absolutely and rigidly 
limited has attained to such degrees of freedom as are exhibited in 
human conduct. The Sixth Volume of the University of California 
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Publications in Philosophy starts with a monograph on The Method 
and Presuppositions of Group Psychology, by Mr W. Ray Dennes 
(University of California Press, 1924). The writer discusses in detail 
the systems of Tarde and Durkheim, the work of Lazarus, Steinthal, 
and Wundt, and the methodological criticisms of Windelband and 
Rickert. He tries by means of a comparison and criticism of repre- 
sentative works to assist in clearing away a part of the confusion 
which now prevails in the field of social studies. 

To the Library of Philosophy and Religion Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie has contributed a useful little volume on Ultimate Values 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1924). He maintains that value is 
to be found most definitely in beauty, and that beauty is not passively 
received, but actively created. We have, therefore, to recognise two 
main sides in value—the beauty that is created, and the power that 
creates it. The former is what is most properly described as having 
ultimate value, the latter is what is more properly called worth. 
In the same library there appears a small book by Professor John 
Laird on The Idea of the Soul (London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1924), 
in which he deals with the notion of self or ego from the psychological, 
ethical, and metaphysical points of view. 

In Mind (October 1924), Dr C. D. Broad has a second article on 
the third volume of Johnson’s Logic, dealing with ‘‘ The Logical 
Foundations of Science.” The article is a critical estimate of John- 
son’s treatment of causation and his application of the notion of 
cause to mind. Mr Alfred Sidgwick writes on “Truth and Purpose,” 
and urges that, though absolute truth is out of our reach, truth for a 
purpose is attainable by the method of limiting and defining our 
purposes, and that this method gives us the best criterion we can at 
present expect to have. He tries to indicate more precisely what the 
method is, noticing the assumptions that are involved in it, and the 
difficulties that have to be surmounted. Professor John Dewey 
contributes an interesting article on “‘ Logical Method and Law ” to 
the Phil. R. for November 1924. Miss Marjorie H. Nicolson’s 
account of ‘‘ James Marsh and the Vermont Transcendentalists ” 
(Phil. R., January 1925) is evidently based on a careful study of the 
movement; and Mr A. E. Davies’ article on ‘Some Factors of 
Malebranche’s Theory of Knowledge” (Phil. R., September 1924) 
discusses, inter alia. the controversy between Malebranche and 
Arnauld. Professor E. L. Schaub’s description of ‘“‘ The Kantfeier 
in Kénigsberg ” (Phil. R., September 1924) gives an impressive idea 
of the celebration and of the thoroughness with which it was organised. 
Attention should be called to the fact that the Rev. de Métaphysique 
et de Morale for October-December 1924 contains a long article by the 
late Professor Emile Boutroux entitled “‘ Exposition de la Doctrine 
de Spinoza sur la Liberté.” In the same number there is also an 
important article by the late Jean Nicod on “ Les relations de valeurs 
et les relations de sens en logique formelle.”’ 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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Christus Veritas: An Essay. By William Temple, Bishop of 
Manchester.—London : Macmillan & Co., 1924.—Pp. 285. 


In this volume Dr Temple gives us an exposition of Christianity on 
the basis of, or in relation with, a certain philosophical view of Reality, 
which he has previously expounded in his book entitled Mens Creatriz. 
The excellence of this new work is hardly open to question ; it will be 
welcomed as a standard treatise by those of similar views, and it 
constitutes a challenge to Christians of other views, and to non- 
Christians who take the trouble to acquaint themselves with the actual 
thoughts of Christian divines. From its own standpoint the work is 
so well done that it would require at least a small volume to give 
an adequate analysis and criticism of it. Though brief criticisms 
from an entirely different point of view may easily be misunderstood, 
it is all that space here allows. 

For some time we have heard it contended that philosophy ought 
to take account of religious experience ; but the manner in which 
this has been attempted has been altogether unsatisfactory. “‘ Re- 
ligious experience ” in this connexion ought to imply something of 
the actual development of religions in history, viewed socially, in- 
dividually, historically, together with considerations carrying us 


. beyond the historical. Dr Temple is justified in claiming to take 


Christianity in its widest and most detailed sense into account in 
his endeavour to obtain a true and comprehensive view of Reality. 
But his attitude is that of the partisan, and the limited choice of 
the adherent of a particular religion. A less inadequate treatment 
would show what differences of emphasis and perhaps also of general 
outlook would be required if the other religions of mankind were also 
considered. 

The word “ rational ” is, indeed, a word to juggle with; and an 
idealist of the type of Dr Temple is usually an adept in its use. Dr 
Temple says: “It is true that we have to choose between postulating 
a rational universe and accepting complete scepticism” (p. 8). 
Though the present writer would be extremely glad to be able to see 
the truth of this, unfortunately he cannot comprehend how in such 
a rational universe he should be so irrationally endowed with the 
conviction that we are faced with the rational and the irrational. 
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It is no satisfactory retort to say, “an appearance of irrationality,” 
for an appearance of irrationality is itself an irrational constituent 
of Reality. Dr Temple admits the fact of physical and moral evil ; 
he seems, however, to leave out of account the vast amount of the 
inane and the simply silly and stupid in human experience. 

It is on a par with this use of the term “ rational ” that, from 
consideration of absolute values, Reality is regarded as_ perfect. 
In fact we are told that “ Totality is the very form of the Good.” 
Yet it does not seem clear why the whole should be any the less a 
whole if it contains good and bad. Dr Temple admits differentia- 
tions in the whole, e.g. the Persons of the Holy Trinity and the human 
selves ; but he furnishes no valid ground for rejecting differentiations 
of another type—that is, those of good and bad. In keeping with 
this are the ambiguities which are to be found in the statement, 
“‘eternally all values are realised in God.” Of course the term 
** eternally ’” may be, here, so interpreted as to beg the question ; 
but, leaving that aside, there are difficulties about “ all ” and ‘‘ God.” 
If God is not differentiated from the world, then we have, however 
Dr Temple may object, a form of pantheism for which all evils are 
temporary appearances, a species of illusion. But for whom ? 
Either for Deity, subject to illusions, or for other spirits, or both. 
In any case it seems difficult, if at all possible, to ascribe perfection 
to God. But another view, which would form part of a system of 
theism opposed to that of Dr Temple, is possible in which “‘ all the 
values of God’s own nature’? may be regarded as eternally realised, 
but not ‘all values ”’—that is, the values of God’s nature and the 
values of the world as differentiated from Him. Furthermore, Dr 
Temple’s passage from the fact of the apprehension of intrinsic values 
to the affirmation of the reality of an Absolute of values is too facile. 

It may be asked whether Dr Temple’s treatise does not contain 
two views of the nature and implication of the Incarnation which 
he has not made definitely to coalesce. Reality is described as of 
different grades, each of which only attains to completion by being 
“indwelt ” by the next higher. And from various parts of the exposi- 
tion it would appear that man comes to his completion by being “in- 
dwelt ’” by God. Thus for all men to come to perfection there should 
be a form of incarnation in all men. Now, in some places (see, e.g., 
p. 189), the Incarnation in Jesus is described as just the beginning— 
as Dr Temple puts it, “the natural inauguration of the final stage 
of evolution.” In this sense it is “ all of a piece with the scheme of 
Reality,” i.e. as composed of related grades. Such a view of the 
Incarnation raises very great difficulties—e.g. as to the relation 
between God and men before this “‘ inauguration.”’ Some, however, 
would welcome the view as representing Jesus simply as the “‘ first- 
born of many brethren,” and would accept and follow him as such. 
Yet it is hardly open to doubt that Dr Temple otherwise means by 
the Incarnation a relation of God and man in Jesus of a distinct 
and unique metaphysical kind, such as he would not ascribe to any 
other. 
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The non-believer, and many Christians who have not so robust 
a theological orthodoxy as Dr Temple, will surely ask upon what 
grounds certain of his statements rest, as well as for a fuller inter- 
pretation of them. For example (pp. 113 and 128), Jesus Christ is 
said to do “ what only God can do ” ; only as performing the functions 
of God can we know him as God. But what are these functions ? 
In loving and forgiving, in that fellowship with God and man, which 
is described as the essence of Christianity, man can do what Jesus 
did and does. What else is there that ‘“‘ only God can do,” that 
Jesus has done or does, which has significance for us men, or for God, 
or for both? So again some of us would find it extremely difficult 
to fill with content the term “‘ perfect man ” when applied to Jesus, 
especially if we consider the meagre culture of his earthly life. We 
may admit that we owe to him and the Church which has grown up 
through his influence our highest moral and religious inspiration ; 
but we should ask whether he supplies in all realms of human experi- 
ence the presentation of God “ adequate to every human need,” and 
“the one adequate presentation of man ” (p. 125). 

In earlier times there was an argument frequently used which 
ran as follows : Jesus claimed to be God. This claim must either be 
true or Jesus was an impostor. But Jesus was so good that he could 
not have been an impostor; therefore his claim is true. Such an 
argument is no longer possible. Even Dr Temple is prepared to 
admit that Jesus did not, in so many words, claim to be “ perfect 
man and perfect God.” It is not “ quite certain that St Paul ever 
used the word God as a title of Jesus Christ ” (p. 110). Most of the 
disciples, and even the first martyr, St Stephen, seem to have lived 
their religious life without any such explicit affirmation. It is open 
to discussion whether their religious experience really implied the 
trinitarian and so-called orthodox theology of the creeds. One 
thing is admitted, that they had their religious experience without 
any such explicit affirmation, and none can say that it was an inverte- 
brate or spineless Christianity. Why, then, should so much be made 
now of these disputable affirmations ? 

Dr Temple has described so admirably in very many passages the 
fundamental characteristics of the Christian moral and religious life, 
that it is the more to be regretted that he has bound them up with 
philosophical and theological opinions open to serious doubts. Even 
if those opinions are rejected it is still possible to say with him (p. 
185): ‘* All turns on our knowledge of and response to God, who is 
Love.” ‘* This is eternal life to know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou sendest, Jesus Christ.’’ It is still possible to main- 
tain that man’s destiny is fully achieved in the two unities of in- 
dividual personality and of universal fellowship, and to recognise 
the place of suffering and forgiveness, and the living relationship 
of love. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Four Gospels. By B. H. Streeter, D.D.—London : 
Macmillan, 1924. 


Dr STREETER has given us a volume of real importance upon the 
origins of the Gospels. There is no book in English where the results 
of criticism are so conveniently arranged; he has surveyed the broad 
field of research, and disentangled the salient issues with skill. The 
reader who will bring patience to this book will receive a clearly cut 
impression of the modern position reached by investigators into the 
four Gospels. It was time that this should be done. A comparison 
between Dr Streeter’s book and the late Bishop Westcott’s Introduction 
to the Gospels will show how remarkably the criticism of the Gospels 
has shifted during the past half-century. We are all indebted to Dr 
Streeter for gathering up so freshly and fully the data upon which 
there is a fair measure of assent, viz. the priority of Mark, the inde- 
pendence of Matthew and Luke (i.e. the fact that neither used the 
other), the Lucan authorship of the Third Gospel and Acts, and the 
impossibility of John the Apostle having written the Fourth Gospel. 

But the book is valuable for another reason. Dr Streeter has not 
only co-ordinated a number of results but thrown out some specula- 
tive theories of his own. That is, the book is not merely a manual, 
chronicling what previous experts have worked out, but an inde- 
pendent contribution at several points. 

One of these is a new theory of the Gospel of Luke. Behind 
Matthew and Luke lie Q and Mark; Dr Streeter accepts this. But 
his view of Q is original. In fact, it is not easy to make out the exact 
range of Q, for we are only told how it can be reconstructed from Luke 
(pp. 291 f.), but he is sure that it did not contain any account of the 
Passion ; it was an early collection of sayings of Jesus, a Galilean 
document, perhaps originally written in Aramaic by Matthew, and 
then translated into Greek. However, Dr Streeter attaches more 
weight to an earlier edition of Luke’s Gospel, called L, and also to a 
fourth document called M, which is supposed to have held discourses 
and parables only preserved by Matthew. Most critics hitherto have 
been content to explain Matthew and Luke as depending upon Mark 
and Q and some special sources. Dr Streeter prefers to be precise 
upon the latter, and, in order to do so, he has to encroach upon the 
material generally assigned to Q. This is worked out with much 
ingenuity. It is a complicated hypothesis; but then the problem is 
complicated. Whether it will stand the test of criticism is another 
matter. The two main objections to it, I feel, are these : (i) it involves 
a certain amount of romantic speculation. Luke, for example, wrote 
notes for L during the two years which he spent at Caesarea with Paul ; 
then he revised and enlarged his work, after he came across Mark. 
L was written when he only knew Q. At Cesarea, says Dr Streeter, 
“ he stayed in the house of Philip, the evangelist of Samaria”; hence 
his interest in the Samaritans. Now, how do we know where Luke 
stayed ? And how did L pass out of existence? Because it ‘‘ was 
composed in some provincial town,” so that not many copies would 
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circulate. That is, one speculation requires another to buttress it. 
Furthermore—to take only a single point—if Luke used Mark finally, 
why did he omit Mark vi. 58-viii. 21? Dr Streeter very cleverly 
(pp. 175 f.) elaborates a theory that Luke’s copy was mutilated 
between vi. 47 and viii. 27. He offers this only as “a tentative 
suggestion,” but it does not explain the facts as well as the view 
either that Luke intentionally omitted the passage or that it was not 
in his copy of Mark. Dr Streeter declines to admit that there was 
any Ur-Marcus. If that incomplete form of Mark lacked vi. 53- 
viii. 21, and also the part after xvi. 8, why did not the final 
editor supply the resurrection stories ? Perhaps he did, though the 
incomplete copy was the only one accessible to Matthew and Luke. 
It is quite possible that Mark did finish the gospel, and that it got 
broken off at xvi. 8 by some accident—though Dr Streeter seems too 
romantic in suggesting (p. 358) that the manuscript was damaged 
after ‘‘some police raid or riot’”’ at Rome, for the attacks of the 
authorities upon Church scriptures did not begin till the Decian 
persecution. But that Mark’s version of the resurrection reached the 
author of the Fourth Gospel in the form of oral tradition, and that 
this is what explains the Johannine version, e.g. in chap. xxi., is not 
likely, almost as unlikely as E. Meyer’s view that Mark deliberately 
stopped at xvi. 8. That John xxi. reflects what may have been in 
the lost Mark passage is possible ; it is a view which has been fre- 
quently urged. What is improbable, I think, is the speculative view 
of the channel. 

The other reason (ii) for hesitating about Dr Streeter’s hypothesis 
of four documents is that it does not really bear out its reeommenda- 
tion, viz. that we thus get a better historical tradition. One advan- 
tage is, we are told, that it very materially broadens “the basis of 
evidence for the authentic teaching of Christ” (p. 270). But only 
by multiplying 2 by 2. For the basis of what is usually regarded as 
Q is not less than the basis for M and L on this theory, and the various 
special sources posited for Matthew and Luke are not inferior neces- 
sarily to those demanded by this theory. 

However, it is ungrateful to dwell on points of difference. There 
are many sections of Dr Streeter’s book which carry full assent ; he 
often restates an old position in a convincing fashion, and his gift of 
exposition is an asset indeed, particularly in handling problems of 
textual criticism. I do not think his view of Luke is better than the 
similar ones prepared by Spitta and Bernhard Weiss. Neither do I 
think that the Q hypothesis in its usual form, if soberly stated, can 
be said to have broken down. Nevertheless, it is all to the good that 
such questions should be reopened, and reopened by a scholar who 
takes a constructive view of the whole subject. This is a sterling 
merit of Dr Streeter’s book. It handles details in the light of wide 
hypotheses. It frankly shows how textual problems reach sometimes 
to the very root of a vital question in the gospel text. And, in spite 
of the repeated arguments on technical points, the book carries the 
attentive reader forward, till he grasps what the author has in mind. 
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No more stimulating and fascinating study of the problem has been 

given us, in English or indeed in any language, since Wellhausen 

wrote his five small books. James Morratt. 
GLasGow. 





L’Evangile selon Luc. By Alfred Loisy—Paris: Emile Nourry, 
Editeur, 1924.—Pp. 600. 


M. Loisy has followed up his Les Actes des Ap6tres (1920) with a 
similar edition of the Third Gospel. The French version on the top 
of the page rests upon a running commentary, which rarely quotes 
the original Greek; in this way the non-professional reader ma 
easily keep in touch with the author as he interprets his text. The 
book is crisply written, well indexed, and clearly printed. 

The Introduction repeats what M. Loisy has already said else- 
where: a sketch of the Early Church traditions (in which it is 
ironically pointed out that the Pontifical Commission seems to have 
preferred Harnack’s authority to that of Irenzus on the date), a section 
on modern critical work, which is not quite abreast of recent English 
and American criticism, an analysis of the gospel, and a sketch of its 
form and formation. As in Acts, so here, it is argued, a primitive 
Lucan treatise (a gospel of the Mark type, perhaps beginning about 
iii. 1) has been worked over, though Loisy admits that the analysis is 
a more delicate and difficult matter in the case of-the gospel. 

The translation is printed in short lines, in order to bring out 
what the critic believes to have been the rhythmic structure of the 
prose. This is an unfortunate method. One cannot help feeling 
that it has been adopted partly to emphasise the editor’s opinion on 
the non-historical character of the history. Indeed we are told this ; 
** cette forme n’est pas celle qu’on attendrait pour de simple souvenirs 
historiques, méme populaires ” (p. 68). The underlying temper of the 
book is profoundly sceptical. No more sceptical edition of the gospel 
of Luke is in existence, I should say. The gospel is a lyrical poem in 
honour of Christ, full of fictions and fantasies, which must not be 
treated seriously as historical reminiscences; such is the editor’s 
conviction. A passage like v. 1-11 is taken as almost the norm of 
the entire gospel. And the determination to read tendency into the 
text comes out right and left, e.g. in the interpretation of Martha 
and Mary as representatives of Judaism or Jewish Christianity and 
Gentile Christianity respectively. All this makes the commentary 
one-sided. There is a certain lack of critical perception, of the 
faculty by which an historian distinguishes the lower from the upper 
strata in an ancient document. The entire truth about Luke is not 
said in phrases like this, that he was “‘ fort capable de fictions hardies.”’ 
The symbolic or edifying features which undoubtedly mark the Third 
Gospel became only intelligible against a background of fairly authentic 
tradition ; but in Loisy’s hands the latter fades into a misty phantas- 
magoria. “ Fantaises théologiques,” he remarks about the details 
of xiii. 1 f., “* derriére lesquelles on cherchait vainement une impression 
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de réalité.”” Substitute “ critiques ” for “‘ théologiques,” and this is 
a not unfair verdict upon Loisy’s own pages. They are clever pages, 
ruthlessly clever. But one longs for a patient historical estimate of 
the text. Instead of that we are supplied with sentences which 
often are more epigrammatic than impressive. Thus, “La préface 
de Lue, en téte d’un évangile ecclésiastique, est un non-sens ” (p. 55) 
is a verdict which is only intelligible upon a special definition of 
“ ecclésiastique.” lLoisy’s natural antipathy to modern ecclesi- 
astics has been too much for him. Again, to hold that a desire to 
introduce the proof from prophecy and “ le régime de la communauté 
dans la tradition apostolique ” does not belong to the primitive age is 
hazardous in the extreme ; the former at any rate is decidedly primi- 
tive, whatever we may think of the story in Luke xxiv. Similarly, 
the realistic tendency in the latter chapter is far more likely to be 
naive than deliberate; at any rate, it is not convincing to be told that 
Luke’s ‘‘ matérialisation des apparitions du Christe ressuscité vise un 
certain docétisme, dont en veut ruiner l’influence ” (p. 62). Yet this 
imaginary vision of a Gnostic docetism in the background is one of 
the reasons which lead Loisy to date the redaction of the Lucan 
writings about the middle of the second century, between a.p. 125 and 
150. His statement of this position is curious, in view of the recent 
critical tendency shown, e.g., in E. Meyer’s work as well as in the pages 
of Lagrange and Dr Streeter. 

One or two notes may be offered on some points raised here and 
there in the commentary. 

i. 22. Aadjou airois. Loisy explains, “il se trouvait incapable 
dire ce qui lui était arrivé.”” But may not the words mean “ pro- 
nounce the benediction over them ”’ ? 

On iii. 7 Loisy remarks that this introduction to the Baptist’s 
denunciation is “ préférable & celle de Matthieu.” Surely Luke’s 
omission of any reference to the Pharisees and Sadducees makes the 
censure unduly abrupt and sudden. .Here Matthew, not Luke, is 
preserving the common source accurately. 

In iv. 44 Loisy reads, “Iovdaas in the sense of “ Palestine.” 

The story of v. 1-11 is an old story of the resurrection-appearance 
to Peter, which the redactor, in dropping the Galilean stories of the 
risen Christ, used in order to symbolise the mission to the Gentiles. 
‘““Comme le quatriéme évangile, le rédacteur du troisiéme entend 
que le corps apostolique, présidé par Pierre, a été l’instrument provi- 
dential de la conversion du monde.” 

Loisy rightly thinks that Luke in vi. 27 («a‘) preserves the original 
sequel to the demand for an imitation of God’s good nature ; he might 
have added that one particular form of showing mercy is to avoid 
censoriousness. 

The parable of the good Samaritan “manque d’attestation 
traditionelle ” (p. 809). Does this mean that it is suspect because it 
does not occur in any other gospel? Loisy is not the first to hint 
that the original hero was a Jew, not a Samaritan, but it is a guess 
which does not improve by repetition. 
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He correctly takes évrés tpwv (xvii. 21) as “among you,” but goes 
out of his way to sneer at ‘‘ modern theologians” for delighting in 
the other interpretation of an invisible, spiritual kingdom—an idea 
“bien qu’elle soit, par ailleurs, étrangére A l’Evangile, et l’on peut 
dire 4 la Bible entiére.” 

The treatment of the Passion-narrative is defective, mainly because 
it fails to allow for the special, good traditions upon which Luke drew 
at this point of his story. Loisy’s commentary is as compact and 
illuminating as ever, but it is disappointing in its lack of critical 
perception. To describe xxiii. 8, for example, as “une invention 
assez faible,” and xxiii. 28 f. as ““ un morceau de pieuse rhétorique,” 
betrays an absence of judicial penetration. 

James MoFFATT. 

GLaseow. 


Speculum Mentis ; or, The Map of Knowledge. By R. G. Collingwood. 
—Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 1924.—Pp. 827. 


Tuis is a difficult book to review. The Preface contains a warning 
to critics not to regard it as providing “ newfangled paradoxes,” 
nor to waste time pointing out its affinities to other great philo- 
sophical systems. Further, it is announced that not only is a word 
to be taken in its context, but that it is unreasonable to expect that 
a word should be used with a constant meaning, for ‘‘ to suppose 
that one word, in whatever context it appears, ought to mean one 


thing and no more, argues not an exceptionally high standard of 
logical accuracy, but an exceptional ignorance as to the nature of 
language” (p. 11). Presumably, to expect that such important 
words as true, identical, real should have a clear and unambiguous 
meaning, is to be a “verbal pedant”’ who uses “jargon” that is 
neither English nor “ plain.” The critic is thus given to understand 
at the outset that he must not expect precision of statement whether 
or not there be clearness of thought. 

Mr Collingwood’s philosophy aims at being a “ philosophy of the 
forms of human experience,” and, taking all knowledge for its pro- 
vince, professes to be based upon knowledge of life, not upon know- 
ledge of philosophy. Its fundamental assumption is that above the 
** bickerings of philosophical sects ’°—which are “‘ an amusement for 
the foolish *—there is “a melody sung in unison by the spirits of 
the spheres, which are the great philosophers.” It follows that to 
fail to be in tune is to be not a philosopher ; to be in tune is to echo 
in one way or another this, the only philosophy—“ a living thought 
whose content, never discovered for the first time, is progressively 
determined and clarified by every genuine thinker” (p. 18). Unfor- 
tunately, the present reviewer belongs to the first and discredited class. 

It is Mr Collingwood’s belief that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the modern world: ‘‘ On the one hand, there is an un- 
satisfied demand for art, religion, and philosophy. On the other, 
there is a crowd of artists, philosophers, and ministers of religion 
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who can find no market for their wares” (p. 20). It was not so, 
Mr Collingwood thinks, in the Middle Ages, which reveal “in their 
spiritual life a mind content with its lot, at peace with itself.” The 
Middle Ages were a time of contentment and freedom, because art, 
religion, and philosophy worked hand in hand ; since the Renaissance, 
however, each of these has suffered from the disease of specialism. 
Hence, the cure for our present discontents is to be found only in the 
reunion of these forms of experience in a “ complete and undivided 
life.” It follows that the task of a philosopher duly aware of the 
claims of life upon his thinking must be “ to build up the conception 
of an activity which is at once art, and religion, and science, and the 
rest.” Mr Collingwood accordingly sets himself the task of construct- 
ing a “‘ map of knowledge ” in order to delimit and relate the forms 
of human experience. There are five such forms, all competing for 
the same prize—“ truth,” viz. art, religion, science, history, philo- 
sophy. Each of these claims not only to be true, but to be the truth. 
Thus Mr Collingwood says: “‘ Even art claims truth ; a truth identified 
indeed with beauty, but not thereby ceasing to be truth.” If the 
critic pause to ask in what sense art is true, and how indeed beauty 
and truth can be identical, he will be reminded that only a verbal 
pedant expects a precise meaning for every statement, and he will 
be left wondering how far these words vary in their signification 
according to their context. 

The main difficulty for anyone who does not share Mr Collingwood’s 
view of the universe arises from the assumption that for each form of 
experience the universe presents itself as a secret that must be revealed, 
a riddle to be solved, the five forms of experience being five stages in 
an attempted solution. This solution proceeds by a dialectical move- 
ment in which what was implicit becomes explicit, until in philosophy 
the mind achieves explicit consciousness of itself, the only object. 
In art, the lowest stage, meaning and symbol are fused ; the intuition 
is explicit, all else is implicit: ‘‘ When you know what you mean, 
you have achieved philosophy ; but when you know that you mean 
something, and cannot tell what, you have already achieved some- 
thing: you have achieved art ” (p. 90). But art seeks to transcend 
itself, and claims that it is both an activity of pure imagination and 
yet somehow reveals the truth of ultimate reality. The revelation 
takes, however, the form of philosophical error, so that art by its 
own inherent dialectic passes to the next stage—religion—which is 
“art asserting its object” (p. 120). Here again the movement is 
from the implicit to the explicit ; in religion the symbol is explicit, 
the meaning implicit; were the meaning revealed, religion would 
pass into science. Religion is thus “ thought growing up in the husk 
of language and as yet unconscious that language and thought are 
different things ” (p. 125). Hence, religion believing that the meaning 
is expressed, does not know that its expression would destroy religion 
itself. The solution of the problem of religion, the solving of the 
riddle of the universe, is the denial and transcendence of the second 
stage of the dialectic. In Christianity such a solution can be found, 
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and thus “ Christianity, which is implicitly the death of religion, is 
explicitly the one true and perfect religion, the only religion which 
gives the soul peace and satisfaction by solving the specifically 
religious problem ”’ (p. 145). 

In the next stage science recognises the symbol as such and, 
using language “literally,” asserts the abstract concept. Yet, 
because it is abstract, science is in error ; this error is corrected when 
science discovers its need of the concrete fact and is thereby resolved 
into history. But once again the inner contradiction breaks out ; 
history must be at once “ objective,” 7.e. impersonal and individual ; 
it must be neither art nor science, yet must have the characteristics 
of both; hence, “history as a form of knowledge cannot exist.” 
The contradiction of history is resolved in philosophy, which “ as 
self-consciousness includes all possible knowledge in itself.” Here 
what has been implicit throughout becomes explicit ; the four forms 
of experience reveal their true nature in becoming philosophy, and 
are thus freed from the errors which beset them at the lower levels. 
Thus we find that the real world is “implied, but not asserted, in 
art; asserted, but not thought out, in religion; thought out, but 
only subject to fictitious assumptions, in science”; and so in all 
these we find ‘an ostensible object—the work of art, God, the 
material universe,’ but this object is a figment ; the real object is 
always the mind itself. There is thus no “ map of knowledge,” for 
country and map, knower and known, are one and the same thing. 
To vary the metaphor, in philosophy we find “ the self-recognition 
of the mind in its own mirror.” 

It should be clear from the above exposition that Mr Collingwood’s 
philosophy is, as he proclaims, a ‘“‘ psychology of concrete mind.” 
But the mind is Mr Collingwood’s, who fashions the universe after 
his desires. In his admonitory Preface Mr Collingwood warns his 
guests that they offend the laws of hospitality if they complain of 
the feast he sets before them. The metaphor is unusually appro- 
priate. A rich feast is indeed set before us, and we are not free to 
pick and choose ; we must accept it as a whole or reject the proffered 
entertainment. Those who wear the wedding garment will find no 
reason to complain ; but critics in the outer darkness cannot conceal 
their discontent. Their objections are obvious and insuperable. 
The identification of all forms of experience empties each of its signi- 
ficance and leads t< results that are demonstrably untrue. It is 
simply false to assert that the artist seeks to reveal the secret of the 
universe and in so doing finds only beauty true. The artist seeks to 
create a work of art and leaves the question of truth to the plain man 
and the scientist. It is simply meaningless to assert that the artist, 
the religious man, the scientist, and the historian all face the same 
problem and are confronted with the same object. In this assump- 
tion surely there lies the root-error of this whole school of thought— 
an error that Mr Collingwood shares with Gentile and other Italian 
idealists, however reluctant he may be to recognise his affinities. 

For these philosophers the universe essentially presents itself 
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“through a glass darkly ” as a problem to be solved; they cannot 
conceive of problems which should be attacked and solved piecemeal ; 
they can assign no meaning to “true” which would differentiate it 
from “* beautiful ”’ and from “ holy ” save at a level of experience that 
is incompletely real and that points beyond itself to a “ philosophy ” 
that includes all error by denying the forms of experience from which 
it must itself spring. Mr Collingwood’s philosophy may be in tune 
with itself, but it may be doubted whether it is in tune with those 
facts with which the artist, the scientist, and the historian must deal. 
It is of no avail to urge that “‘ the world” as seen by each of these 
is unreal ; such a statement is meaningless and finds no support in 
Mr Collingwood’s dogmatic dialectic. The differentiation of “ ulti- 
mate reality” is an inexplicable mystery or a contradiction! In 
making this criticism we must not be intimidated by Mr Collingwood’s 
reiteration that ‘‘every great artist,” ‘‘every great philosopher,” 
“every great historian” agrees with him, for we shall assuredly 
find that the selection of the “ great ”’ involves a circular process. 
There will be some philosophers, then, who cannot partake of 
the feast. Nevertheless, they will admire the skill and learning with 
which Mr Collingwood unfolds the dialectic of his universe, and they 
will profit by his occasional insight. Whereas the discussion of art 
is singularly inept and shows a curious misconception of the nature 
of the artistic problem, the conception of religion is extremely fine. 
The interpretation of the symbol in religion as an end in itself; the 
definition of faith; the function assigned to worship ; and the con- 
ception of heaven will doubtless prove stimulating and suggestive to 
many readers of this JourNAL. In the opinion of the present re- 
viewer the treatment of religion appears to be the most valuable 
part of the book. If, at this point, the main contention can be 
accepted, the dialectic will carry the reader triumphantly to the 
conclusion; if, on the other hand, it must be rejected, the ingenuity 
of the argument and the ease of style’ will persuade him to follow 
the map to the end. L. Susan STEBBING. 


Beprorp CoLLEGE, LONDON 





Social Development: Its Nature and Conditions. By Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse.—London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1923.—Pp. 348. 


Tuts is the last of a series of four books in which Professor Hobhouse 
endeavours to present in systematic form an account of the principles 
of sociology. Sociology in the strict sense he takes to be the science 
which deals with the nature and conditions of the tissue of relations 
and interactions which constitute human society. In this study 
sociology must necessarily appeal to various specialisms, such as 
biology, psychology, economics, geography, and the like, but it is 
not @ mere summary or patchwork of the parts of these sciences 
which bear on the human problem. Its duty is to give a concrete 
and synthetic account of social life regarded as a whole, and it is 
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therefore concerned not so much with the physical, psychical, 
biological, and other factors of social evolution considered in them- 
selves as with their interactions in the concrete social whole. As 
distinguished from sociology, social philosophy is concerned among 
other things with values, with the application of rational ends 
elaborated by ethics to the actual facts of social change and evolution. 
Sociology in the narrower sense is not concerned with values, yet it 
cannot altogether exclude them from its scope. Impulses and 
purposes, ideas and ideals, are themselves among the conditions of 
social change, and may, indeed must be, studied historically with a 
view of determining their genesis and modes of operation or influence, 
though such an inquiry has nothing to do with their ultimate validity 
or authority. A complete sociology, a science analogous to what 
Aristotle called Politics, would include both sociology in the narrower 
sense—that is, the study of the actual nature and conditions of social 
life—and a social philosophy. Provisionally, however, it is important 
not to confuse questions of fact with questions of value, and it is one 
of the great merits of Professor Hobhouse’s work that he does 
endeavour to keep them apart. In the work now before us we have 
a final synthesis of his scientific and philosophical studies bearing 
upon the human problem. He uses as a mediating link the conception 
of development which may be studied both as a question of historical 
fact and from the point of view of ethical valuation. The scientific 
problem is to correlate the several aspects of social change in the 
light of non-ethical criteria, analogous to those that might be employed 
in the study of development in biology. The ethical problem is to 
determine whether the development thus established—if it be estab- 
lished—satisfies ethical criteria of value. Professor Hobhouse’s argu- 
ment is that a complete development would involve a consistent and 
harmonious fulfilment of human purposes, and would, therefore, satisfy 
the requirements of a rational end. 

(a) The Scientific Study of Development.—The method followed 
consists of two stages. Firstly, in the light of the data collected in 
his various sociological studies, Professor Hobhouse tries to work 
out what may be called a social morphology—that is, a classification 
of social institutions bringing out their essential nature and their 
affinities. In this morphological work he employs, in order to bring 
together the effects of social institutions, ideas and beliefs upon 
social life as a whole, certain criteria, namely, the growth of com- 
munities in scale, efficiency, mutuality, and freedom. There may be 
advance in some of these directions with stagnation in others. Com- 
pleteness of organisation would involve advance in all. Secondly, 
he endeavours to pass from morphology to development. This 
requires the arrangement of the types of institutions supposed to be 
achieved in the work of morphological classification in an order. 
To secure this, Professor Hobhouse first distinguishes certain phases 
or stages of cultural development and then inquires whether particular 
types of institutions can be shown to be especially characteristic of, 
or to predominate in, particular phases or stages of culture. In 
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marking out the latter he employs as a criterion intellectual advance, 
as measured by the control which it makes possible of the conditions 
affecting human life and its environment. The problem put broadly 
is thus, whether there is any correlation between cognitive growth 
and the development of institutions as measured by the criteria of 
scale, efficiency, mutuality, and freedom. 

The stages or phases of culture distinguished by him are roughly 
these: (1) The stage of dependence upon nature. The mentality 
underlying this phase is characterised by the predominance of impulse- 
feeling, the confusion or blurring of distinctions necessary for articulate 
thought. These features can be traced in magic, animatism, and 
animism. There is hardly any attempt at understanding natural 
forces, though gradually trained handicrafts arise on a rough empirical 
basis. (2) The stage of proto-science, illustrated by the civilisations 
of Babylonia, Egypt, and Ancient China. (8) The stage of reflection 
in the later East, and the rise of the spiritual religions, best seen in the 
reflections on ethics and government in China, on religion and ethics 
in Palestine, and on metaphysical problems in India. (4) The stage 
of critical reflection in Greece. Thinking here becomes systematic, 
definite, and critical ; the nature of knowledge itself is examined and 
the foundation of the sciences are laid. (5) The stage of experiential 
reconstruction in the modern world. The great sciences are developed 
on the basis of observation and experiment. The forces of nature are 
gradually brought within the control of man, the sciences dealing with 
the conditions of life and mind and of human evolution are put on a 
sound basis. For the simpler peoples belonging to the first phase a 
more detailed and graded classification is attempted, using as a basis 
the general economic level attained by them, as indicated by their 
methods of obtaining a subsistence and the type of industry, trade, 
and commerce that is found. This yields a classification into lower 
and higher hunters, lower and higher pastorals, and three grades 
of agriculturals. This is not intended, ‘be it noted, to indicate the 
temporal order in which the several economic stages have arisen, but 
is merely an arrangement of the peoples actually known, on the basis 
of the degree of control of nature they manifest. 

Comparing now the different types of institutions more or less 
definitely characteristic of the respective stages of intellectual develop- 
ment, Professor Hobhouse shows that in the first phase there is good 
evidence of the expansion of organisation in scale and efficiency, but 
at the cost of mutuality and freedom. Government comes to be 
authoritarian in character, and social differentiation rests upon the 
principle of subordination. In the higher phases this growth in 
efficiency and scale increases, but there is also increased subordination. 
With the beginning of the stage of reflection and the growth of critical 
thought, forms of free government arise, and, in theory at any rate, 
there emerge ideals of a unitary spiritual order. The embodiment of 
these ideals is, however, exceedingly restricted in the ancient world. 
In the stage of experiential reconstruction there is not only an increase 
in scale and efficiency, but the elements of mutuality and freedom are 
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ing to receive concrete embodiment on a world scale, and we 
find attempts at a genuine synthesis of personal and political freedom 
with moral universalism. A survey of history suggests then that 
there has been correlated growth and the hypothesis urged is that 
this expresses the growing power of mind in man. 

To understand the nature of this correlated growth, we must con- 
sider Professor Hobhouse’s view of the nature of society. Societies 
or communities, he thinks, though not organisms, exhibit varying 
kinds and degrees of organic character. They are systems of inter- 
dependent parts, maintaining themselves as wholes, by the mutual 
adaptations of the parts to the requirements of the whole. In so far 
as there is genuine organic harmony, in so far as communities rest 
upon free co-operation, their parts have both interdependence and 
self-determination. Actual communities, of course, realise the prin- 
ciple of organic harmony only imperfectly, for in them the inter- 
dependence of the parts is marred by much self-centred indifference, 
and mutuality of service is limited by the existence of inhibitions 
and suppressions. These limitations are deeply rooted, since they are 
due to the fact that human beings not only have need of one another, 
but they also limit and obstruct one another. Individuals are 
mutually interdependent, yet each individual, and, which is perhaps 
more important, every group of individuals, is, in varying degree, 
self-centred, indifferent, and even hostile to others. The result is 
that, though somehow the community maintains itself as a whole, 
and the needs of the common life are somehow met, yet, within wide 
limits, individuals in following out their own lives, impinge upon one 
another’s activities, hinder and thwart one another, and this, not 
only out of selfish individualism, but because genuine social needs 
come into conflict with one another, and no one can grasp the needs 
of the community in their entirety or is aware of the conditions 
requisite for their harmonious fulfilment. The problem of social 
development is, in fact, how to reconcile individuality and sociality, 
how to secure those conditions in which each individual in realising 
his own powers served the social whole, and in which, at the same time, 
that social whole helped him and sustained him in the realisation of 
his faculties. Social development depends upon or expresses the 
growth of social mentality—that is, the progressive recognition by 
individuals of their mutual relations in the common good. By social 
mentality is not meant a unitary common self or mind, nor even an 
articulate system of ideas and purposes, but rather a mental condition 
widely dominating thought and action, a sum of habits, dispositions, 
ideas effective in a group of interacting minds. Such a group con- 
stitutes not a mind or will, but rather a network of minds, related to 
one another in a thousand different ways, each conscious of himself, 
but only dimly aware of the nature of the interaction between himself 
and his fellows, and certainly not aware of the whole in all its com- 
plexity. The growth of the common mind and will in range, in 
impartiality and generality, is reflected in the advancing movement of 
civilisation. By this is not meant that there is necessarily a strict 
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causal relation between the mental factor and the social fabric, but 
rather that there is a broad correlation between systems of institutions 
and the mentality behind them. The underlying force of historical 
evolution, Professor Hobhouse claims, is to be found in the growing 
power of mind, and the essence of his thesis would seem to be that the 
work of the mind lies deeper than its conscious manifestations, that 
it is fundamentally an effort towards unity and integration. The 
sense of this unity is what constitutes the spirit of the social structure 
and lies at the root of religion and ethics. In the world of knowledge 
the rational impulse is seen in the effort towards articulate system ; 
in the world of practice, in the striving towards a harmonious life. 
The work of mind is social, since it depends upon interactions between 
countless individuals, and operates through tradition, mutual stimulus, 
selection, and co-operation. Not being the expression of a unitary 
mind, social development is not continuous nor regular. The method 
throughout is one of trial and error, yet gradually the growing know- 
ledge of the underlying conditions of development comes to be utilised 
for the furtherance of organic harmony. Social development goes on 
in many distinct centres and reveals far-reaching divergences, yet 
by ever-widening syntheses higher levels are reached. 

(b) The Ethical Study of Development.—So far development has 
been studied without reference to moral standards or values. It has 
been shown that it requires advance in four respects, namely, efficiency 
in control and direction, extension in scale, co-operation in the satis- 
faction of mutual needs, freedom or scope for personal development. 
Professor Hobhouse now contends that development in all these 
points is a rational good. Whatever else the good may be, it is at 
any rate that which satisfies human impulse. The rational good must 
accordingly be one in which the whole body of impulse-feeling is 
linked up into a harmonious system, guided and sustained by all- 
embracing purposes, a harmony carried consistently through the 
world of mind and its experience. Such harmony can only be realised 
by the co-operation of all mankind resting upon free and rational 
conviction, and aiming at the collective control of the conditions of 
life internal and external. Social and ethical developments have 
thus a common end, and can be measured by the same criteria. 
This coincidence is not a mere dialectical trick, but is rooted in the 
fact that the good is the principle of organic harmony; and to the 
extent to which social development embodies the principle, it is good. 
Nevertheless, social development only coincides with ethical develop- 
ment “‘ as a whole and in its completeness.” In actual fact develop- 
ment proceeds by a union of partial developments, and these may 
not be, and often are not, in conformity with ethical requirements. 
What is claimed is that on the whole a substantive advance has been 
made, as judged by ethical criteria. In the extension of organic 
harmony Professor Hobhouse finds the reality of progress. This is 
essentially the work of rational mind working in individual centres, 
but.expanding in scope and articulateness, levelling up partial growths 
into wider and wider unities, and having for its final purpose the 
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harmonious fulfilment of human potentialities on a world scale. 
Progress is, accordingly, not automatic, but depends on human 
thought and will. The belief in the reality of progress rests ultimately 
on the fundamental rationality of mind, on the possibility of forming 
an intelligible, coherent conception of a good common to humanity, 
and of securing an effective will directed to this good. 

Professor Hobhouse’s work will no doubt be criticised by those 
who join in the now somewhat fashionable attacks on the use of the 
comparative method in sociology. There are two main lines of attack. 
The first is due to the intimate association, in the work of the earlier 
anthropologists at any rate, between the use of the comparative 
method and the theory of uni-linear social evolution. In the light of 
present-day knowledge it is not difficult to show that the process 
of social evolution does not go through precisely the same stages 
everywhere, either if regarded as a whole or if studied in detail. It 
follows that it is not scientific to patch together a representative 
account of evolution as a whole out of fragments gathered from dif- 
ferent areas and different times. I do not think, however, that 
Professor Hobhouse’s argument is open to the charge of having 
attempted anything of this sort. For his method does not assume 
that the stages of development followed by different peoples are 
identical. Indeed his morphological classification is not primarily 
a chronological one at all. Thus, for example, the economic stages 
which he distinguishes among the simpler peoples are not supposed 
to be stages repeated in a given order by every tribe. He uses the 
comparative method rather to disentangle the factors involved in 
social institutions and to establish a general correlation between the 
growth of mind and cultural development, and he repudiates em- 
phatically the belief in a uniform and continuous development. 
These remarks should dispose also of a second line of attack on the 
comparative method made by those who emphasise the importance 
of contact between peoples, and the borrowing resulting therefrom, as 
agents in cultural development. While the existence of diffusion is 
clearly fatal to the view that all institutions or complexes of institu- 
tions must necessarily go through certain phases or stages in a regular 
order, since by appropriation of alien ideas enormous leaps can be 
made, it does not affect the general problem of the correlation between 
social mentality and the types of institution that prevail. 

More serious doubt attaches to the possibility, in the present stage 
of our knowledge, of a reliable social morphology. Perhaps more 
intensive study of the culture complexes of definite areas is necessary 
before we can hope successfully to compare the institutions of different 
areas with one another. It seems quite likely too that the study of 
institutions among the simpler peoples has been much obscured by 
the lumping together of data of very unequal evidentiary value, and 
by the uncritical application of categories, ambiguous enough when 
used in reference to familiar forms of civilisation, but even more mis- 
leading when applied to primitive peoples. Compare, for example, 
the difficulties that arise in the use of such terms as “ communal ” 
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or “ private ” property. These remarks of course are not a criticism 
of the method as such, but rather an appeal for its cautious application. 
No one will fail to be impressed with the enormous range of material 
utilised by Professor Hobhouse in the work before us, yet some may 
feel that the data are of unequal value, and perhaps that they are as 
yet inadequate for a theory of historical evolution as a whole. 

With regard to the ethical side of the argument, there can be no 
doubt that Professor Hobhouse has stated the case for progress, or 
more correctly for the possibility of progress, in a more cautious and 
convincing manner than any sociologist. I have, however, one 
difficulty. The argument that social development is in conformity 
with rational ends rests ultimately on an assumption which Professor 
Hobhouse takes to be involved in any rationalist ethics, that the 
moral order is one in which the various purposes of man are harmoni- 
ously fulfilled. Since complete social development would involve the har- 
monious realisation of human potentialities, it would be in conformity 
with the good. The argument would have been more convincing, if 
instead of relying mainly (if not entirely) on the formal criteria of 
rationality, Professor Hobhouse had shown that goods do in fact 
form, or are capable of forming, a system. In the absence of a critical 
analysis of the detail of the good, one is rather apt to take any fulfil- 
ment as good, and thus unconsciously to take development itself as a 
test of good. Professor Hobhouse, of course, is strenuous in maintain- 
ing that development is only good “ as a whole and in its complete- 
ness,” but this hardly helps us in dealing with the actual partial 
developments, and it may well turn out that in trying to estimate 
the ethical value of any civilisation, we unconsciously use criteria 
suitable to our own civilisation, but not really applicable in the same 
sense to modes of life very different from our own. Moreover, given 
unambiguous criteria, the difficulty of applying them on a world 
scale, and over long periods of time, is enormous. For these reasons 
many students may feel that the correlation sought by Professor 
Hobhouse is too ambitious in the light of present knowledge. It 
remains that in his Principles of Sociology we have the most scientific 
and successful attempt that has yet been made to trace out the 
working of rational purpose in human evolution. 


Morris GINSBERG. 
THE Lonpon ScHoo.t or EcoNoMICs. 





Ostkirche und Mystik. By N. von Arseniew.—Minchen: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1924. 
Dr NicoLas VON ARSENIEW was born in Stockholm in 1888, but he 
was the son of a Russian diplomatic official, and it is as a Russian 
scholar that he writes these two essays, i.e. as one who by birth and 
nationality conceives himself peculiarly fitted to enter into the spirit 
of that mystical experience which is characteristic of Eastern Chris- 
tianity. He is one of the Russians who have suffered cruelly from 
the Bolshevist gang. After serving in the Russian Red Cross depart- 
ment during the war, he resumed university work at Moscow. When 
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the Bolshevists made their persecution of Christian scholars unendui- 
able, he had to escape to Germany, where as a youth he had studied, 
At present he is teaching the Russian language at the University of 
K@énigsberg. The present volume, which is the eighth in Friedrich 
Heiler’s series, Aus der Welt christlicher Frémmigkeit, contains a couple 
of his studies in the story and ethos of mysticism. Both are copiously 
annotated, the notes being printed at the end of the small volume. 

In the first essay on “ The Spirit of the Eastern Church” (pp. 1-81), 
the joy of the Resurrection is selected as the fundamental religious 
feature. Arseniew traces this from the New Testament through the 
piety of the early patristic literature, and contrasts the Western 
Catholicism with its emphasis on the suffering Christ, and the Eastern 
Church with its concentration upon the glory of the risen Christ as 
Victor over sin and death. In the latter, he claims, ‘‘ the primitive 
Christian realism, joyful, mystical, and at the same time eschato- 
logical,”’ comes out fully and passionately. The Resurrection affects 
the whole nature of man and also the world ; it is this conviction of 
the living Christ which holds the Christian fellowship together, above 
any mere individualism or legal authority. The sketch is brief and 
not unfamiliar to those who are acquainted with Russian literature. 
If it emphasises the brighter and better aspects of the Russian Church, 
that is intelligible in the circumstances. 

The second, longer essay (pp. 32-98) is devoted to the mystical 
transfiguration of the world and of life. Arseniew discusses this fully 
in connexion with non-Christian mysticism, showing its superiority, 


for example, to the Buddhistic view of the world. He offers a subtle 
analysis of the relation between this joyous outlook and the despair 
of the world which pervades many circles, especially of medisval 
mysticism. The essay contains a most readable little anthology of 
passages bearing upon the idea. But in reality it is not characteristic 
of technical mysticism. There is a modern hymn, for example, by 
an English Churchman which voices this emotion exactly :— 


** Heaven above is softer blue, 
Earth around is sweeter green ; 
Something lives in every hue, 
Christless eyes have never seen ; 
Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 
Flowers with deeper beauties shine, 
Since I know, as now I know, 
I am His and He is mine.” 


The transfiguration of life which accompanies a rapturous personal 
faith in Christ is not so much a perquisite of mysticism as Arseniew 
imagines. Nor is it confined to the Eastern Church to-day. How- 
ever, although the thesis of the essay is fairly obvious, it is elaborated 
richly from the author’s stores of historical knowledge, and for that 
reason his little book ought to be useful as a means of enlightening 
the general public. JAMES Morratrt. 


GiasGow. 











